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Bruce Masters' book explores the history of Christians and Jews in the Arab 
provinces of the Ottoman empire and how their identities as non*Muslims evolved 
over four hundred years At tlw «an of this period, in the sixteenth wntury, social 

community was circumscribed by religious identity and n on- Muslim*: lived within 
ihe hierarchy established by Muslim law. In the nineteenth century, however, in 

response to Western influences, a radical ehange took place. Conflict erupted 

between Muslims and Christians in different parts of the empire in a challenge to 
that hierarchy. In the- Balkans and Anatolia, sectarian animosities pave way to 
nationalist ones as religious identities were transformed by ("he political vocabulary 
imported from the West, while in the Arab provinces, the language of nationalism 
helped heal the rift between sectarian communities as iheir elites tentatively 
embraced a new political identity as Arabs. By contrast Arabic- speaking Jews 
experienced neither the outrage of their Muslim neighbors nor the internal struggle 
over identity experienced by the Christian communities. By maintaining their 
traditional religio-political boundaries, they were much slower to recast themselves 
as Arabs. As the author illustrates in this thought-provoking and lucid history, it is 
these religious and ethnic ambiguities which haw to a large extent informed the 
rhetoric of religious fundamentalism in the empire's successor stales throughout the 
twentieth century- I" *his way. (he book negotiates the present through the past, 
thereby contributing to an understanding of the political and religious tensions of 
the nuxicm Middle East* 

Bkuci- Masters is Professor of History at Wcstcyan University* His publications 
include The Origins of Western Economic Ihmunanee in the Middle Kftst (l l >8X) and 
( with Edhcm Eldcm and Daniel (ioflman) The Ottoman City between Last and 
West: AkppiK fzotir. awt Istanbul '(WW). 
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Note on transliteration and terms 



I have chosen to lranscri.be Arabic names and technical terms following (he 
modified system used by the Inwnuntonat Journal of Affddfc Eastern Studies 
without the diacritical marks beyond the use of an apostrophe for the 
luttnza m the middle of a word and a raised case * 4 c" for the " c ayn." 
Ottoman Turkish names and terms are transcribed according 10 the rules of 
Modem Turkish except thai I have retained voiced final consonants. 
Mehmed rather than Mehmei. 

The choice of terms for places and peoples is more difficult. What should 
we call the lands that constituted the Ottoman Arab provinces? Egypt 
presents no difficulty as all agreed both then and now that the valley and 
dclui oi the Nile constituted one geographical unit although there was some 
dispute over where to demarcate the southern boundary. But elsewhere the 
names wc now call the various parts of the Fertile Crescent and their 
inhabitants in English had no currency for most of the Ottoman centuries. 
For the Europeans, there was a clear distinction between Palestine as the 
"1 loly Land" of the Christians or Eretz Israel of Ihe Jews and Syria which 
otherwise incorporated all the habitable lands south of the Taurus Moun- 
tains and between the Mediterranean and the Syrian Desert. The name 
Lebanon was used by both locals and Europeans but referred only lo the 
mountains in ihe northern part of the present-day republic of the same 
name. The Ottoman authorities if pre&wd for a single name would have 
called ihe lands south of Anatolia simply Arabistan. Some modern scholars 
prefer the term Bitatf at-Slnmt (the country of Damascus) as that was (he 
term sometimes employed by Ottoman Arabs living in Damascus. Those 
authors who lived in Damascus* northern rival Aleppo never used that 
designation, however, and would have most probably bristled had they been 
told that was the name of their country. In an attempt lo minimize 
confusion, I have used the current political designation for the most part 
even if in the case of some, i.e. Iraq, they arc completely anachronistic* I 
have chosen lo use Syria as cultural designation to mean all the Western 
arch of the Penile Crescent unless Lebanon or Palestine is specifically 
mentioned, I do so without any underlying political agenda* 
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Note on transliteration and terms xiii 

Similarly vexing is the question of what we should call those Arabic* 
speakers of the region. I have used Arab as simple expedient but only 
Bedouin would have been called by that name lor most of the Ottoman 
centuries. Reflecting identities thai were current in the Ottoman period 1 
have chosen Rum as a collective noun for Arabic-speaking Greek Orthodox 
Christians and "Franks" for Western Europeans generally, and those who 
were Roman Catholics specifically. Those were the terms preferred by the 
inhabitants of the Ottoman Arab world. They also convey to the reader the 
ambiguities inherent in any potential ethnic identities tit the period. 



Introduction 



The quc&tton of ihe conditions under which Jews and Christians lived itt 
premodern Islamic societies remains contested. It is unfortunately not solely 
an issue of arcane academic interest. History, or more often only a half- 
reinembered myth, informs nationalist ideologies prevalent in the successor 
stales to now-vanished Muslim empires across Kurasia from Sarajevo to 
New Delhi- The dispute over the writing of the past is perhaps the most 
strident in the territories of the former Ottoman Emptre where competing, 
endogenously selective memories of former defeats and atrocities serve to 
validate violence directed at tho.se deemed to be outside the boundaries of 
the "nation." Political activists who seek a return to an Islamic golden age 
add further urgency to the debate with their call for the establishment of 
authentically Muslim governments in nation-slates that arc also home to 
non-Muslim minorities. The islamists promise to their non-Muslim fellow 
citizens the same levels of security and justice they assert were pTcsent in the 
political community (tmma) founded by the Prophet Muhammad* 1 That 
such a call lor the return to an idealized past can provoke fears in one 
religious community and fervent optimism in another is testimony to the 
stark difference with which a common history can be remembered by 
Muslims. Christians, and Jews. 

Recent Western scholarship on the Ottoman past has not been helpful in 
clearing up the ambiguities surrounding ihe historical experience of the 
empire's ethnic and religious minorities. Historical revisionists, and who 
does not seek to be a revisionist when ii comes to the writing of history 
have generally avoided topics that serve to segregate the peoples of the 
Ottoman Empire into monolithic, vertically constructed, sectarian commu- 
nities. The impulse comes in partial response to the political manipulation 
of religious identities by the Western powers in the Ottoman ancien r£g£me t 

* Sec. for example, the reputed "Manifesto of the l*Jamk Revolution in Syria" contained in ihe 
appendix of Unur Ahd-AIIdh, The hlatnk Sirttggte tit Syria i Berkeley. CA. I9RJ1. p. 218; 
Gudrun Kramer "Dhimmi or citizen* Muslim Christum relation* tn bgypt" in The 
Ctm$tmn \t%*xlhn Frontier Chat*?, ('tush or Dialogue, bdhed hv Jargon Ntehcn (London* 

IM8), pp. 33-49. 

I 
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Ihe "Eastern Question," during the nineteenth century. Marxian models 
that give primacy to class over alternate social idealities have inspired 
further revisionism. More recently still the discourse of u post -colonialism" 
and the stinging critique leveled by Edward Said against the assumptions 
and agenda of established Western scholarship on the Middle East ("Or- 
ientalism") have deprecated the writing of Ottoman history with what is 
perceived as an unwarranted emphasis on religious differences. This critique 
decries the metaphor of a religious mosaic for the Ottoman Empire so often 
employed by Western scholars as serving to highlight an artificial distinction 
between the West, as "modern" and secular, and an unchanging "Orient" 
constructed as being mired in religious bigotry.- 

The criticism of the abuses of "Orientalism" as an academic discipline by 
Saul, and those influenced by him. has been both thoughtful and subsian- 
live- Hven if Westerners were not entirely responsible for (he rise of sectarian 
animosities in the Middle fcasi in the nineieemh century. Western observers 
penned much of ihe early literature on sectarian relations in the Ottoman 
hmpire. They were typically biased against Muslims and their descriptions 
and analyses often distorted the reality of the complexity of the relation* 
ships that linked Muslims. Christians, and Jews in the twilight of the 
empire. As such, the received Western historical record on the conditions 
under which the religious minorities in the Ottoman Empire lived is tainted 
and requires care when consulted. Furthermore some of those who have 
written on the subject more recently have done so to advance the political 
claims of one ethnic community over another In response to the political 
manipulation of research agenda surrounding the Ottoman Empire's reli- 
gious minorities, many of those who would deconstruct the "Orient" avoid 
religion as a category of identity in their historical analyses altogether* To 
write or not to write about the history of non-Muslims living in Muslim 
states has become* and perhaps always was* all too often a political act** 

This is easily illustrated by a brief comparison of contemporary scholar- 
ship on Ihe Arabic-speaking Christian and Jewish communities* The Arab 
nationalist htsioriographical tradition, established by Muhammad Kurd- 
v Ali*s monumental Khiuu tit-Sham in the 192(1$, presented an integrated and 
comprehensive imagining of the history of the Arab people of Syria which 
recognized sectarian differences but chose not to highlight them in (he 
grand narrative. 4 Rather. Kurd- v Ali's historical vision emphasized the 
commonality of a Syrian Arab past. Religious differences were rendered 

: tditard Saul* 0»Vvifr/Sijw(New York, J978j; and hi&Oirmprjr hhtm: Hm\ the Media ami Ok 
Experts Determine Haw We See the Rett af the II WW (New York, l<»78| 

* This ts noi to say thai ihere hii* noi been sonic excellent scholarship on non-Muslims in ihe 
Ottoman Umpire. Christum* and Jews m the Otitmunr Empire. Lditcd by Benjamin Braiuk 
and Bernard Lewis. 2 vols. jNcw York. 3WS2i; The Jews af the Otstmtan Etnpir<\ liditod by 

Avigdor LevyiPrmceHw. N r '- l'W4> 

* Muhammad Kurd^AH. khitctt akSbam \r\ Map of Syra|. 6 vols, {fim published Damascitt, 
l*>25 28. 2ndedn. Beirut, l*«9- 72|. 
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largely irrelevant in his recasting of Syria's history with Christianity and 
Judaism having been given a properly Semitic read Arab in Kurd**AH's 
historical imagination pedigree. All the monotheistic faiths were thus 
equally valid expressions of what rCurd* c Ali conceived to be the Syrian 
people's special place in world history* &s the receivers and transmilters of 
divine truths* 

Arab nationalist historians after K.ur<l-*Ali shared his desire to create a 
unitary vision of a linguistically based nation wilh a common history. In the 
nationalist-tinged construction of the past by some contemporary Arabs* 
Ottoman rule was every bit as imperialistic and oppressive as is the empire 
thai lingers in the collective folk memory of Greeks or Serbs. There are 
significant differences, however, The Balkan Christians could conflate 
"Turks" and "Muslims" into one monolithic, and inherently evil, people, 
Muslim Slavs in Bosnia were thus configured as "lurks" in the political 
imagination of many of ilieir Serb neighbors as was the case for Greek- 
speaking Muslims on Crete with tragic results for both peoples. Such a 
stark sectarian dichotomy was impossible in the Arab nationalist historical 
imagination, as Islam remained, even for the most secular among them, an 
integral part of the Arab people's heritage (ittmth). Instead, the Ottomans 
have often been characterized as imperialists who prefigured the later 
Europeans, with their tyranny compounded by their lax adherence to 
Islamic values and mores. Historians with Islamist* rather than nationalist, 
sympathies have moderated this view recently* While still critical of some 
sultans, they credit those in the early centuries* as well as Abdul- Hamid 
(1876 1909). as having served as the defenders of Islam.* 

Most twentieth-century European and North American scholars of 
Ottoman Syria have chosen not to single out the Christians for special 
attention whether consciously following the Arab nationalist paradigm or 
not* The same can be said for those researching the histories of Egypt and 
Iraq, There are some notable exceptions, but these serve to remind *ts how 
much research remains to be done on the individual Christian communities 
m the Ottoman Arab provinces/ 1 Willi the influence of Arab nationalist 



*' Karl tftirhir. "Memory, Heritage, anil History: The Ottoman Legacy in the Arab World" in 
tmper/jtt IjQiwy The Ottoman imprint tm the Balkans and the Mukiii- £7iW, Indited hy 1.. Oifl 
Brown (New York, l«6|. pp 110 14: Kifot Ali Abou-t!-ltaj> "Ihe Social l ! se of the Past: 
Recent Arah Historiography ol T Ottoman Rule" International Journal of Middle* Etistera 
Shufiw 14 (I9S2l 135 201: Abdul-Karim Rafrq. "Ottoman Historical Research in Syria 
sine* i Wfi" Abkm Jfcuwrfi Trend* {Tokyo) 2 \\992\: 45 78. James ReilK, *'Pasi and Present 
in Uu7.il Histories uf the Ottoman Period from Syria and Leh;i;mrT* \fiMh* Ettytm* Stwliev 
3S(1099>;45 65. Viiiuru* ReinkowskL "*L«Ue Ottoman Ruk over Palestine: It* Evaluation in 
Arab, Turkish and Israeli Histories. 1970 -*xr SiuMIe Eastern Studies 15 (1999): 66-97. 

*' John Joseph. \Utufim Chrlithat Retailor** and fnier-Chrixthut RtuthieA iti the SttaUite font: 
The Case of the Jtreohttes tit ttit Age of Transition (Albany. NY. 1983i: Maui Mooaa. The 
Manmites in History (Syracuse* NY* 1 l W<>). the missionary enterprise has received more 
attention: Charles ira/ee, Carttottes and Suluttvr The Ctrttreh and ifte Ottoman Empire, 
145$ S92.T {London. 1983): Bernard Heybcrgcr. Les ehretiens du ptw/ityorient ent temps de fa 
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historiography infusing much of the writing of the Ottoman Arab past in the 
West, it has often seemed patently disloyal lo politically concerned scholars 
to focus one's research on the religious differences among Arabic*speakers. 
To place Christians at the center of any research agenda might aid and abet 
those who would promote the politics or sectarianism in the region by 
providing unintended fodder for their polemic. As such, even (he acknowl- 
edgment of the existence of separate religious communities in the Ottoman 
Arab pasl has been sometimes deftly sidestepped in the historical literature. 

In sharp contrast, the Israeli Palestinian struggle has generated numerous 
contemporary studies on (he conditions of Jewish life in various Islamic 
societies. The history of the Jewish experience in islam, written in the 
nineteenth century, was largely the product of Europeau Jewish intellec- 
tuals. In contrast to the "Orientalist" literature on the Christians in the 
Muslim lands, il typically painted an optimistic picture of a Muslim Jewish 
symbiosis in the medieval period lliat contrasted favorably with the dismal 
Eiist orient record of the treatment of Jews in Christian Europe, lliat 
tradition was carried forward into this century by S. I>. Ooiiein and by 
those who would depict the Ottoman Empire as a haven for Jews expelled 
from Spain in the aftermath of the reconquista? 

The hi-story of the Jews in Muslim Arab- societies was rewritten with an 
emphasis, on the darker side of their experience in the wake of their virtual 
disappearance from the /Vrab lands after the establishment of the Stale of 
Israel in 1948. Prompting u call for historical revisionism, the Tunisian-bom 
Albert Memmi suggested that more Jews had been killed in pogroms in the 
Muslim world than in all of Christian Europe's long history of anti- 
Semitism before the advent of the combined twentieth-century horrors of 
Nazism and Stalinism** This claim subverts the image cultivated in the 
nineteenth century of a Jewish Muslim golden age in order to justify Israel 
as a haven for Jews fleeing from what the author posits as the inherent 
religious intolerance of M uslim societies. 9 Most of the subsequent scholar- 
ship on Jewish communities in the Arab lands has not been as strident as 
Mcmmi*s, bui it has typically presented the Jews as having a history distinct 
from thai oftheir Muslim -and Christian neighbors. 

reform? cittholutfte (Roittt, IM94); IJ^Ttk HopwOOd. The Russian Presence in Sy?kt <*nd 
Palestine* I84J t»J4 Church tmd Politics in the Seuc East (O&brd. 1969): Ijvgtir 
Koc*iba>LO£kL Ketufi belgeleriyle Atutdoiutktki Amerika: /0. yiizytida Oswumh Imparatorlu- 
iuHildh Aniertkan nilsyoHer tlkutiati lAmeric* in AiuitfttU: American Misandry School in 
ihe Nineteen I h-Oemury Ottoman Empire from ilteti own Docum£tiH| (Esttinbul, Wft9j; A. L. 

* S> IX Oailcin. Jews and Ayahs- Their Contacts through the Ages (New York. WS5j: Stanford 
Sha*v, Iftc t/niv of rfie Ommun Empirt ami the Tttrktilt Repufrtit <>*« York. 1WJI. F« 
fun her discussion, sec Mark Cohen. Voder Crescent and Crow: The Jew* in the SiuUUe Ages 
(Princciuin. XJ. 1994). pp. 3 13. 

5 Albert McmmL Jew* atMi Jrafr* (Chicago* 1L. 197$). Translated by Lkanor UrvieuiE. p. 27. 

* See ai>o: B*U Yc*or, The (Mummr Jews and Christians wider fsfam* lnanslated by David 
Mai*e!. Paul Fcmcn.and David LrtlmunrRuihcriord. NJ. I9S5» 
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The reasons for not writing Olloman history* with religious identities at 
its core are obvious. Beyond the Tear of the potential for contributing to 
ongoing polemics, there is the nagging douhl that an emphasis on religion 
as a social category in the historical discourse might distort our under- 
standing of" the Olloman past* Christopher Bayly has raised the question of 
whether ordinary people in prcmodern India had a well-defined sense of 
sectarian consciousness thai would conform to our contemporary construc- 
tion of social identity* 10 It is a valid question for the sultan's subjects as 
wcIL In trying to assess to what degree religion shaped their everyday 
behavior, we nmst remember thai Islam as a system or belief had been 
established in the Arab Middle Cast for almost a thousand years when the 
Ottomans arrived, Christians and Jews had been a minority for most of 
Ihose centuries and most Muslims in the region could boast of a lineage lhat 
had been Muslim for generations. Thai reality stands in stark contrast to 
Mughal India where non-Muslims remained numerically, it not politically, 
dominant and many Muslims had only recently converted, die situation in 
India in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries more closely resembled the 
religious flux characteristic of the Ottoman Balkans in roughly the same 
period where the boundaries between different faiths were more porous 
than that found in the major cities of the Ottoman Arab world. There the 
historical record left by the Muslim and non-Muslim elites alike suggests 
that urban Christians and Jews had adapted to being governed by Muslim 
legal norms and categories. In the process, Ihey assimilated the social 
distinctions and boundaries imposed by an Islamic world-view, as well as its 
language, as their own* 

Given the pervading influence of Islamic law* religion served as the 
primary test which established who was included within iiny individual's 
larger political community and who stood outside it for most of the history 
of the Ottoman period- A religiously ordained cosmology lay at the lieari of 
Ihe psychological world-view of each of those who inhabited the Ottoman 
Arab provinces. Religious faith served as an internalized anchor 10 each 
individual's sense of broader community and :is (he primary signifier of his 
or her identity 10 those outside it. Custom, law, and (he state mandated (hat 
this was so for each of the sultanas subjects, whether he or she was an actual 
believer or not. Moreover, religion possessed an inherently political dimen- 
sion in Ottoman society. The Ottoman sultans proclaimed their public 
adherence to Islam's traditions and norms, even if some might have been 
lax tn their interpretation of that faith's injunctions once safely behind the 
patace walls and out of the public gaze. 

An individual's legal status for mos-t of the Ottoman period was vesled in 
one's religious identity as much as it was in one's gender. Being female 

10 C A, Bayly. "The Pre -history of 'CommunuiKm'? KeKgiou* Conflict in India. 1700 I8MT 
Ma&rrn Asian StwJks 19 (19851: 177 205. 
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and/or non-Muslim carried differing degrees of subordination when dealing 
with a Muslim male under the legal hierarchy imposed by Islamic law 
(shari c a). Judith Tucker has recently explored the role of Islamic law in 
defining women's place in Ottoman Syria; 1 ' this volume seeks to explicate 
the legal position of the non-Muslims. As was ihc case in Ihe definition of 
gender roles, the law's interpretation of the rights and obligations of Jews 
and Christians could change over lime and from place to place. Clearly 
wealthy women and non-Muslims enjoyed access to power and privilege 
that were unimaginable to either the Muslim urban poor or peasants. But in 
cases dealing with women or non-Muslims. Ihe Islamic courts when pressed 
upheld the social hierarchy thai privileged Muslim males. The outward sign 
of women's dependency in ihe Ottoman period was ihe veil ihijaby, lor non- 
Muslims it might mean the requirement thai they wear clothes dyed blue or 
black, or red shoes as was the case in eighteenth-century Aleppo. As a stricl 
adherence lo the law was only rarely enforced, it was more often ihe case 
what Christians and Jews could not wear: anything green (as ihe Prophet's 
own color) or white turbans. Such injunctions gave rise lo a sartorial code 
whereby one would often know what faith the person approaching on the 
street professed- Simply put. you were what you wore. 

In the public space of the bathhouses where clothing was shed, custom 
required non-Muslim men in Aleppo lo wear towels identifying their 
religious faith. In Ottoman Cairo, it required Jews and Christians lo wear 
colored string or religious amulets in the bathhouse; 1 " similar regulations 
existed in Jerusalem, 13 In the vase of women bathers for whom customary 
practice and sensibilities did not require a towel to cover them at all times, a 
judge in Aleppo decreed that Muslim and non-Muslim women should visit 
Ihe bathhouses on separate days, lesl the social division between the 
religious communities be blurred. M In fourteenth -century Cairo, the judge 
ibn al-flajj had re-ached a similar conclusion. '* Clothing served as a semiotic 
device to let members of ones own community know one belonged and as a 
marker to (hose outside it of difference. Law and customary practice 
decreed that Jews or Christians be immediately identifiable to each oilier 
and to the people of Islam, even if an individual^ phenoiype or dialect 
could noi easily establish his or her religious community, 

The question of who constituted the majority and the minority was thus 
transparent within the Ottoman Empire in the early modem period* Islamic 

5 ' Judith Tucker, l» the House of ilw frmv (ietuter tout IslamU* Imw at Otumum SvrSa ami 
^ /Vr^W Berkeley, CA> I998> + 

2 < i-ihi: -•■ -Vi-:d. The JtitltCHtl Atbninixtrathm of OOamott Hnypt itt the Scwwettth i'ermtrv 

(Minneapolis. MN. I979),p.». 

3 Amnon Cohen, Jewish Life umler hfant: Jerusalem in the Sixteenth Cejtturv (OnnlHidgc, 
MA. l9JMl.p.73. 

iJ Uamutt'tis* Aleppo Court records vol- LXXXIV. p. 56. 
1 Lcilti Ahmed. Watnm ami Gamier in hlonr Historical Roots of a Mot/em Dchau* fNew 

lla\cn.CX 1992|. pp. 120 21 . 
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law, aSi interpreted by (he stale's religious scholars (ihe 'utama}^ established 
the political subordination of non* Muslims to Muslims. Even in regions 
where Muslims were the numerical minority, they were, in effect, the legal 
majority as long as their territory fell under the sway of the dor tti*hlam 
(House of Islam), The importance of European merchants in local econo- 
mics and the rise of West European military power increasingly undermined 
that hierarchical ordering of intereommunal relationships after the sixteenth 
century. That the Europeans were also Christians inevitably altered Muslim 
attitudes toward the native Christians who shared their landscape. Local 
Christians would serve fox some Muslims in the nineteenth century as 
convenient surrogates for the anger thai could only rarely be expressed 
directly against the Europeans. Bit! Muslim disquiet also emerged as a 
result of changes in the social and economic hierarchy governing Chrisiian 
Muslim relations- 'Hie degree of change was. in turn, brought about by each 
community's reaction, or inaclion, to ihe penetration of Western political 
and economic hegemony with the gradual emergence of what Immanuel 
Wallerstein has labeled ihe ''capitalist world system," 16 

The imbalance in the rate of acceptance of the "new*' by individuals in 
the different religious communities sowed (he seeds of social disruption. 
Ottoman political rhetoric in the centuries before the Tanzimal reforms of 
the nineteenth century enshrined "tradition" as a virtue and one did not 
comfortably question the ways of the ancestors. Anything labeled by 
Muslim religious scholars -as innovation {bi<Va) was tantamount to being 
forbidden and the embrace of the new carried, the potential for religious 
censure* 17 Christian and Jewish religious leaders were equally wary of 
change. Yet things were always changing in the Middle East as institutions 
evolved or new ones were invented, secure behind the facade of Ihe myth of 
an unchanging tradition- But when change was injected into the region in 
the form of Western education and political ideology by Christian Eur- 
opeans themselves, rather than indirectly through neutral middlemen. 
Muslims were slower to embrace the new than were the region's Christians, 
Hie rate of acceptance among the Christians was in iiself uneven and 
involved selective adaptation of Western ideas. Not all embraced the future 
proffered by the Europeans with equ-il enthusiasm. Nonetheless, \\\q status 
quo in Ottoman society was forever transformed as individual Christians 
chose to assimilate certain aspects of "'modernity* 1 as defined and advanced 
by the Europeans. In the process, those who embraced, and profiled from, 
the new began to distance themselves socially, economically, and perhaps 
even psychologically from their Muslim neighbors. 

The Jews of the Ottoman Arab provinces were generally slower to 

xt> Immanuel Walkman* The Xt\ukm World System. i vols. (New York . and San [tfcjio, CA, 

19*74. 1980, 19891. 
v I hi hi lnulcik. 'ft* m<nm hnpirr The Omiwl A& I $00 tfidO (Loadon, 19m 
pp 179 S5. 
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appropriate European innovations than was the case for some of the 
region's Christians. They, as individuals, had even more reason than the 
Muslims to view the arrival of the Christian Europeans with ambivalence 
imd perhaps even alarm* given Europe's history of anti*Semilism and the 
avowed intent to convert them voiced by the Christian missionaries of 
various denominations who followed the merchants. The Jews from Iberia. 
Ihe Septiarditn. 1 * arriving in the major commercial centers of the Arab 
provinces in Ihe sixteenth century were an exception* Many ofthc Sephardic 
Jews had sojourned in ihe Italian city-states before finding their way 
eastward and brought with them new technologies and business practices 

from Europe as well as a knowledge of Italian, ihe lingua franca of 

Mediterranean trade- Indeed, they were often considered to be Europeans 
by the Ottoman officials and European consuls alike and were afforded 
European diplomatic protection. Although there was intellectual exchange 
and intermarriage between the Sephardim and the Arab Jews, an introduc- 
tion to it European imagined "modernity"" for the latter would have to 
await the establishment of the Alliance Israelite Universale in I860 when it 
would be packaged by European Jews for them specifically. 

The blend of European ideas and economic change that accompanied the 
incorporation of the Ottoman Empire into the "capitalist world system" 
was not always fortuitous lor the region's religious minorities. Falma Miigc 
Gocek has suggested the new Ottoman middle classes that emerged in the 
nineteenth century 4 were bifurcated, with two, largely disconnected social 
groups the buriMuicruiie and the commercial bourgeoisie. The bureaucrats 
were Muslim while the merchants were predominantly non-Muslim. She 
proposes thai this voluntary segregation contributed to ever growing 
cultural and political chasms, which rendered asunder the various religious 
communities, 1 * The principal ideological outcome was the emergence of 
ethnically based nationalisms among the empire's diverse peoples with 
calamitous results the Tale of the Armenians and Greeks of Anatolia or 
Ihe various Muslim populations in the Balkans. 

Although sectarian unrest occurred in Kgypl and the Kerlile Crescent, 
Arabic-speaking Christian intellectuals and community leaders eventually 
were able to articulate several opiions wiih which to configure their political 
community as the empire collapsed under the weight of myriad ethnic 
antagonisms. Their choices were usually very different from those explored 
by their coreligionists elsewhere in the empire. This was due* in pan, to the 
very crucial fact that Christian Arabs shared a common language and 

* There is a tendency to rdcr to all Jews from Muslim lands a* Sepkmiim rather than 
distinguishing Sepinmhm front Miznuhhn (literally* "Easterners"*), I will use the term more 
narrowly lo mean only those Jews from Iberia, and their descendants, who in the Ottoman 
period continued l<» speak Jud-co-Spanisb ILadimt or Jtttteznw). 

*' I'mma MiigcGofciit Rise of tffc Bourgeois'^, thvww of Empire: Oftotmm Westernization and 

Social C/umge (New York, !««>. 
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culture with their Muslim neighbors. Configured solely as religious comma* 
nilies, they were also clearly in the numerical minority almost everywhere, 
unlike the Christians in (he Balkans or even m the ethnically contested 
regions of Anatolia where the various communities could at least pretend 
they were in the majority by manipulating suspect census data* The political 
realities recognized by Christian Arabs were remarkably similar to those 
facing the Jews throughout Ottoman Europe who found the rising tide oi 
Balkan Christian nationalism lo be often accompanied by the old demon of 
anti-Semitism* The choices for Christian Arabs and Ottoman Jews alike 
were to relain a distinct communal identity as in the past or to identify 
themselves within the parameters of a political community that would 
include their Muslim neighbors. Only among a very few did the possibility 
of religiously based nationalisms "Greater Lebanon" and Zionism 
intrude before the Hirst World War, 

In a movement away from defining community solely by religious faith, 
ilie non-Muslim elites in the Arab provinces increasingly chose the option 
of a secular political identity, whether Oliomanism or Arabism, as the 
empire stumbled into the twentieth century. The choice of those who would 
embrace a collective identity that would create a space for them within the 
wider Muslim majority became all the more appealing as some Muslim 
intellectuals also began lo articulate tentative definitions of political com- 
munity, devoid of sectarian dissonance. Sectarian violence had erupted 
earlier in the Ottoman Arab provinces than tt did in Anatolia, That the 
Arab elites, Muslim and non-Muslim alike, were able lo avoid any further 
open ruptures along religious lines, when the empire collapsed and neigh- 
boring Anatolia exploded into a paroxysm of ethnic violence* savs much 
about the sea change which had occurred in their articulation of their 
political identity, 

Benedict Anderson suggests that ideniilication with 1he concept or 
"nation" can only arise among a people when there is a sense of political 
community, i.e* a shared identity more widely defined than by lineage alone- 
Anderson acknowledges, however, not every community conceives itself 
within the framework of a nation, which he defines as an "imagined political 
community and imagined ;j> both mherentk hunted and sovereign." 3 * Th* 
prerequisite for his nationhood is the acknowledgment by individuals that a 
political compact links them lo others with whom they share a recognized 
affinity beyond family, elan, or tribe. The parameters for inclusion can vary, 
depending on how* the collective identity is constructed or "imagined." A 
shared language is perhaps the most elementary basis for recognition of 
mutual affinity, but geography, historical memory, or religion can also 
help shape the boundaries of community* More often that not, it is a 

^ Benedict Anderson, fttatgmai Communities' ftcflwtbats oti the Ori0u and Sprmd of 
SatiomiUsm (London, IWI>. 
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combination of more than one of these "necessary conditions," But what* 
t*ver the basis for the political affinity. Anderson contends that it must first 
be "imagined" by the elites who then have Eo inculcate the masses with that 
articulation before it can lake hold of the collective consciousness of those 
who would constitute the nation* His definition is thus at odds with those 
who consider ethnic/national identities to be primordial, the inevitable by- 
products of a shared language and culture** 3 

Nation, as Anderson defines it. is a West European concept and a 
relatively recent one at that. Although a seemingly parallel political ideology 
linking culture, history, polity, and geography emerged independently in 

East Asia with ihc Middle Kingdom of ihc I Ian Chinese. Europeans 

introduced (he idea of nation lo most of (he remaining world* This occurred 
under les£ than optimal circumstances* The spatial delineation of a nation 
was oflen left to those who drew the maps and the mapmakers outside of 
West Europe's core were rarely indigenous. Even where I he collective 
identity of a colonized people coalesced imo a "proto-natioir* (to borrow 
fcric Hobsbawm's term 2 -), it arose in opposition to conquest and often 
appropriated the political categories imposed by the invaders an (he 
indigenous inhabitants of a place. Thus, the Gaels who inhabited Britain's 
island neighbor had never conceived themselves as being collectively ''Irish" 
until they were labeled as such by those who sought lo conquer them. While 
they had several synonyms for their island home, they did not associate any 
of those with what they chose lo call themselves. Rather, they saw the 
world, much like Ihc early Greeks, in stark cultural terms Gael versus GatL 
or l4 us" and "everyone else/'' * It was arguably a simplistic distinction, but 
one that was shared by many peoples around ihe globe. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, however, most of the world's inhabitants had learnt 
similarly to define their own sense of an imagined community within the 
parameters of the European concept of the nation-state or in conscious 
opposition to it the patti chosen by Marxists and late twentieth-century 
Islamists. Given (lie political and economic hegemony established by the 
West, they could tiot ignore it. 

Anderson's nation is at odds with the political traditions of tribal or 
dynastic regimes that had served the peoples of the Middle Hast for 
centuries- 24 H also runs contrary to the Muslim concept of unmw (the 
community of believers) which holds out tls own dream of an "imagined 
political community/* rooted in the authenticity of the Prophet's tradition 

21 Clifford G*?rt/. "The Integrative |<e\tfliniim: Primordial Sentiment* and Civil Politic* in 

the New States" in Old Societies ami AV** Stoics, tallied by Clifford Geeri/ (New York* 

1963L pp. 105^57. 
- Uric Ilobsbaum. \Uttt<>m aitd y<tthouh^tnv ume J7sIJ(Ciimbiiii^ 1990). 
2i Jocp Lccrsscn. Mere Irish <onf tlvr-tifiaei; Studies m thir idea of Irish NatU»kiht\\ its 

Ocreloptncttt arid Literary Expression prfar to ffw Sinewewh Crnwry (Cork* 19%)* 
M See the contnlnuions to Tribes oml Stow Formation m the Middle liaxt. tldited b\ Philip 

Kboury and Joseph Kostincr (Berkeley, CA, l«0>. 
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iSuma). But the political unma has proven far loo tenuous lo support a 
unitary state for long as its very inelusiveness makes il unstable, even as it 
remains a political ideal to which many ordinary Muslims aspire. 

Ethnic pride i'ttsabiyya) had, of course, existed in Islamic societies before 
the introduction of European political models. 35 But nationalism was only 
comprehensible as the basis of a political ideology lor most Middle East- 
erners in the nineteenth century after Western political categories were 
assimilated into local realities. An illustration of this appropriation of a 
national identity as constructed by Westerners is found in the articulation 
of "Turkishness" (Ttirkciitiikh Throughout most of the Ottoman period* 
European visitors lo the sultans* realms used the label "Turk" indi-scrimi- 
nately lo mean any Muslim, regardless of his or her mother tongue. To 
become Muslim was lo "turn Turk." Yet for any proper Ottoman 
gentleman at the sultan's court that term would have sounded vulgar if 
applied to him until the end of the nineteenth century when Muslim 
Ottoman intellectuals began to privilege language as the basis of a con- 
structed national identity. Only then could the Turchiu* which had haunted 
the imagination of West Europeans in the -centuries after the fall of 
Constantinople, become the Tiirkiye of the Young Turks. 

In contrast to the Muslim idea) of an indivisible umma+ the evolution of 
the non-Muslim religious communities of the Ottoman Empire into offi- 
cially lecognized religio*polilical bodies {millets) with powers of taxation 
and collective representation in the eighteenth century provided opportu- 
nities for the empire's non-Muslims lo create Anderson's- "imagined com- 
munities/' The possibility of "nation" replacing religious community look 
root most easily among those peoples for whom religious identity and 
language were conflated* Greeks and Armenians could make the intellectual 
leap from a community bused solely on sectarian identity to one that was 
reconfigured by adding mother tongue as a criterion for inclusion without 
too much confusion. The religious identity of both peoples already 
possessed a strong potential for an imagining of o national identity along 
the lines suggested by Anderson as their languages of liturgy, and hence 
literary expression, resembled their spoken vernaculars. Haeh community 
also preserved a collective memory of its own historic kingship to aid in the 
imagining of the possibility of, and therefore the pressing necessity for, 
national sovereignly. But even among Greek*speakers. it was not apparent 
to alt that a resuscitated Byzantine Empire, rooted in Orthodoxy and with 
Constantinople as its redeemed capital would be solely the preserve of 
Hellenes. 26 

The framers of other potential prouvnationalities in the Ottoman 

* Mclin Kunt, "lit hnie- Regional {Cats) Solidarity in the Scvcntccmh-Cemury Ottoman 

b$lMi$\\mffnl v lnienMti<matJ&w'nalof\tktcMc East Snuffies $iitt4):23i W. 
^ IVtchiita Kmomilklss ""Imagined CommuntUes* and the Origins of the National Question 
m the Balkans" Europe™ HistMicd Quantity 19 (1989): 149 94. 
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Balkans could restrict the boundaries of inclusion by employing (he 
criterion of language lo create autonomous exarchates with complementary 
and newly reconfigured national histories, Rumanians. Serbs, and Bulgar* 
ians employed this model of the "invention of tradition" in the nineteenth 
ccnt_ury. ?7 Religion, as defined by loyally to autonomous exarchates, 
combined with language helped to articulate compelling, and therefore 
historically self-evident, parameters of the imagined community for emerg- 
ing Balkan nationalist identities* The creation of an ideology wedded to the 
concept of nation was obviously more difficult for peoples who- shared a 
common tongue but held a variety of previously mutually exclusive religious 
identities; Albanians, the* Bosnian Slavs, and Arabs. 

The Orthodox Christian Arabs (or simply the Rum in both contemporary 
Arabic and Ottoman Turkish lexis), who comprised the largest single 
Christian community in lite Arab provinces, were subsumed in the eight- 
eenth century in a millet dominate*! by Greeks, who occasionally exercised 
linguistic imperialism over their non-Hellenic coreligionists. A subordina- 
tion of (he linguistic identity of the non-Greek communities vviihin the 
Orthodox mittet to a newly realized national identity, articulated in the 
language of the patriarchate, was possible in the Balkans where some 
Vlachs and Slavs apparently were willing to abandon their mother tongue 
for the Greek of the Mother Church. Such an option, however, does not 
seem to have been possible for Syria's Orthodox Christians. Even if 
contemporary European and Ottoman sources referred to them as 
"Greeks," iheir ties of language and culture lo their Muslim Arab neighbors 
prevented easy assimilation into He/fas. A strong sense of localism and a 
reaction lo Greek ecclesiastical h-cgemony. however, did eventually lead 
some of the Rum to lobby for iheir own separate miller to be articulated in 
Arabic (the so-called Greek Catholics. Mefkil Kiuotikkr in Ottoman 
Turkish, Rum kuthulik in Arabic). 

Language created barriers for the integration of Christian Arabs inlo a 
Hellenic etlmo.w bul Arabic did not necessarily serve as bedrock for an Arab 
national consciousness. The majority of (he millet of (he Rum in the Fertile 
Crescent did not choose to join the Melkite Catholic miller when (hat 
option became available and continued to be served by a predominantly 
Greek hierarchy until the start of the twentieth century. 2H Furthermore, the 
overwhelming majority of those who shared Arabic as a mother tongue 
were not Christians- Arabic*speaking peoples inhabited contiguous regions 
with a myriad of traditions and political histories* Even for those who lived 
within a common cultural zone such as the Bihut at- Sham (geographical 

r IMmlinjc Ujnrdjevic and Stephen rfcchcf-Galali. Tttr B*tlk<tn Rendtitionary Tradition (New 
York. I98I). The invention of Tradition, limited b> Lric Hoh&bawm and Terence Ranger 
(Cambridge I98fy 

* llopwoodt ftnzuan Presence* pp 15 ( J 2MV Itoe Arab hiny of ihc ptUruirchate of Jerusalem 
were still protesting <ir«k control of the higher offices in the vear2000\ 
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Syria) or Egypt, their confessional allegiances might pit at limes community 
against community Orthodox versus Catholic. Sunni versus Shfti. None* 
theless. the creation of the Melkite Catholic mitfei had unintentionally 
provided a locally based politics of identity expressed in Arabic. The 
implications of that for the further arficuUuion of an ethnic identity based 
in language for all Arabic-speaking Christians reached far beyond the 
Mclkilcs alone. 

Wc can plot the history of the religious minorities in the Ottoman Arab 
world as a narrative of change and adaptation from their initial contacts 
with European merchants and missionaries to the articulation of national 
identities at ihe end of the empire* This transformation affected only a small 
minorii) of urban dwellers* Bui ihey would emerge as their communities* 
intellectual and -economic elites. Change came slowly and incrementally 
over several centuries for the vast majority of Muslims, Christians, and Jews 
of the empire alike, only to arrive with a disruptive fury in the nineteenth 
century when Ottoman bureaucrats in Istanbul imposed it by imperial 
decree. Although the number of people who personally experienced any 
direct impact of European economic or intellectual penetration was small, 
they were the historical actors who determined lhe collective, political 
trajectory of their coreligionists. The Christian elites of the empire, and to a 
lesser extent their Jewish counterparts, were the first of the sultan's subjects 
to encounter and assimilate Western ideas in any systematic way. They were 
also among the first to imagine, if ever so tentatively, a political identity 
drawn along ethnic/linguistic lines* 

This characterization of the transformation of the status of the non- 
Muslims is. of course, not original with me. Roberl Haddad advanced a 
similar argument for the Syrian Christians, as did Charles Issawi for all of 
the nan-Muslims of the empire. 29 I am indebted in particular to the 
pioneering essay by Haddad that piqued my interest to pursue this study 
and to reexamine his assumptions* 1 do not subs-tantially alter his character- 
ization of the role of the Catholic Orthodox religious confrontation in 
giving rise to a Syrian identity. But I differ from these earlier works by 
identifying the transformation as starling before the eighteenth century and 
by placing these developments squarely within the context of Ottoman 
history. Previous studies of the non-Muslims have relied heavily on 
European accounts and documentation, often ignoring the indigene 
"voice." 1 have sought to correct that imbalance by using sources written by 
ArabiC'Speaking non-Muslims, as well as records of the Ottoman aulluv 
rities. The bureaucrats in the capital were not unaware of the transitions 
that were occurring in the realm they administered. Their actions often 

** Robert lladdad. Syrian Christians in Muslim Society: An ImvrnteUttUm (Wcsiporu CT, 
iy?(l>: Charles l&awi* ""the Transformation, of th* Economic Position of the Milia* in ihc 
NitMMilh Century" in Christum tmd Jrw-t in ifw Qtumkm Empiw fcdited by B Brandt 
and B. Lewis. (Princeton, NJ, l c «?2). vol L pp. 26} S3. 
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played a decisive role in determining the fate of the empire V religious 
minorities and in forniululing their political identities. The construction of 
social community was very much a product of an ongoing interaction 
between the Ottoman bureaucrats, representing the sultan, and his subjects. 
Muslim and non-Muslim alike* 

This study examines the evolution of sectarian relations and political 
identities in the Ottoman Arab provinces over four centuries from (he 
arrival of the Sultan Sclim's army in Syria in 1516 to the start of the First 
World War Given the breadth of its geographical and historical par- 
ameters, not all communities will be dealt with equally. 1 will not be 
discussing Christians and Jews outside the core provinces of the I'erlile 
Crescent and Egypt, except tangemially. Their exclusion is seemingly 
justified as the Ottoman regime only sporadically exercised political control 
over the Arab territories on the empire's periphery and the question of 
whether North Africa or Yemen were ever properly "Ottoman" remains. 
Within the Fertile Crescent, this study privileges the history of the non- 
Muslims of the Syrian provinces. It was there that the Kuropean influence 
was the most profound and the social transformation of the minorities 
concomitantly the most dramatic. Moreover. Syrian Christians and Jews 
often served as the principal transmitters of new knowledge and ideas 
outside their native cities to other regions of the Arabic*speaking Ottoman 
world. 

Geographical Syria has also received the most attention from contem- 
porary scholars of the Ottoman Arab past. These have researched many of 
the primary sources on uon*Muslivns. both in the archives of its provincial 
centers and in Istanbul, to an extent not yet reproduced for the other 
provinces* Their findings provide comparative materials for my own 
archival research largely focused on Aleppo, Within greater Syria, this 
study draws heavily on examples from that city and highlights the emer- 
gence of Catholic communities there* I justify that emphasis on two counts. 
Firstly; until the rapid growth of Beirut and Alexandria in the nineteenth 
century, Aleppo was the major locus of iniercullural contact tit the Arab 
east (Mashriq). Secondly, the city was home to the largest urban concentra- 
tion of non-Muslims in the Ottoman Arab lands and the social evolution at 
the heart of this study was an urban phenomenon. As such, its religious 
communities were often in the vanguard of historical developments that 
would occur elsewhere later, I am also treating in greater detail the story of 
the city's Melkile Catholics as they were the first people in the region to 
define their communal identity through language. Hopefully, others will he 
tempted to test the characterizations I outline here with case studies outside 
Syria* The Jewish community of Baghdad, for example, seems one that 
clearly is in need of its own monograph. 

This study focuses on change* In part, the approach is a reaction to 
scholarship that posits that institutions in the Ottoman Empire were 
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relative!)* sialic until (he nineteenth century* Bui I also want to suggest to 
the reader that the peoples of the Arab provinces of Lhe Ottoman Empire 
were not simply passive recipients of a changing world order imposed from 
without by the Europeans. Rather ihey look an active lead in devising 
strategics to- cope wilh change and benefit from it* thereby determining their 
own futures. The question of the demographic fate or non-Muslims in the 
Arab world in the twenty-first century 4 is still unresolved as their presence in 
the region continues to decline due to emigration/* 1 ' Whatever their future, 
however. I would like the reader to come away with an appreciation of the 
remarkable social, cultural, and political transformations they experienced 
in the Ottoman past 

v Vouswrf Courbage and Philippe Fargucfr, Omstiwis mut Jews under hkrm. Tnmshiied bv 
Judy Marbro I London, IWi pp. 174 -95. 



CHAPTER I 

The limits of tolerance: the social status of 
non-Muslims in the Ottoman Arab lands 



The cold lusts a* lun}; as ihc Christian fasts. (Syrian proverb) 

A Jew when bankrupt Marches his old account books. (Baghdad) proverb) 
A ("opt without cunning is like a tree without fruit, {Egyptian proverb) 



Proverbs inform us lhal ihe Arabic-speaking peoples in the Ottoman 
centuries reduced sectarian differences to simplistic, if usually benign, 
cliches. Urban folk wisdom more commonly imposed stereotypes on (he 
tribal peoples who loomed as the ultimate "other" in the imaginations of 
town dwellers or on residents of neighboring towns and regions in a 
reflection of fiercely held local identities and loyalties. It is significant, 
however, lhal the Muslim majority in the region's cities and towns perceived 
their norvMuslim neighbors as existing outside the boundaries of their 
social community. Differences in public behavior were noled and passed 
down in proverb to become received tradition. Such stereotypes highlight 
the social distance separating the religious communities in the cities of the 
Ottoman Arab world. Jews and Christians might share residential quarters 
and work place with Muslims* but they were seldom, if ever, included in the 
collective "we" in the consciousness of their Muslim neighbors. 

This impression finds confirmation in the written record left to us by 
Muslim chroniclers of the Ouomaa centuries where non-Muslims" lives went 
largely unremarked. There were, of course, eareptkms. In limes of natural 
disasters or during attacks by outsiders, all the inhabitants of a city might 
come together in common cause* forgetting sectarian differences in a spirit of 
civic cooperation. An example of such collaboration was the Christian 
participation in the defense of Mosul in 1743 when an apparition of the Virgin 
Mary sanctified the defenders and was duly noted by a MusEim chronicler. 1 
But the exceptions draw attention to the silence prevalent elsewhere in the 



' Dina Ki/k Khoury. State nnd Prvrmektl Society m the Ottoman Empire: Mosul, 934Q 1834 
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narratives. That sense of psychological separation was reciprocated by 
Christian chroniclers who frequently employed the undifferentiated collec* 
live "Islam'* when referring to Lheir Muslim neighbors and rarely com* 
menled on events in the larger Muslim world unless they had direct bearing 
on the fate of lheir own religious community* Almost every chronicler in the 
early Ottoman centuries- whatever his failh. seemed to have been bound by 
an unspoken rule that the affairs of religious communities outside his own 
would be of no concern to the posterity for whom he wrote. 

We know that the religious communities were psychologically separated 
from each other, if not segregated by law. but it is difficult to reconstruct 
the parameters of social distance or. alternatively* Ihe opportunities for 
cross-communal interaction on a personal level that might have existed. 
Complicating our discussion, much of what the historical record says about 
sectarian relations was written by European observers, whether Jews or 
Christians, whose impartiality is often questionable. Furthermore, social 
boundaries and taboos shifted across the empire. Conditions observed in 
one town might noi be found in another; circumstances might also change 
over lime even in the same location. It Is precisely the arena of everyday 
behavior and attitudes where historians have the fewest clues as to the 
nature of the interactions among the various communities in the Ottoman 
Empire: what did people actually think of one another? What was the extern 
of social contact among individuals from different religious communities? 
Was tolerance or intolerance the rule?- 

Most historians agree that ihc I slamic court records from various cities in 
the Ottoman period establish that any economic discrimination urban non- 
Muslims faced was relatively light. The head-tax ijizyu), for which all adult 

male non-Muslims were liable but which was often assessed collectively on 

their religious community, was undoubtedly irksome. But it was rarely 
financially debilitating as the rate was based on one's ability to pay. Many 
avoided paying it altogether, much to the ire of lheir community leaders 
who found themselves having to make up the difference. In times of political 
turmoil when the long arm of the state became loo attenuated to enforce its 
writ. Christians and Jews might find themselves the special victims of 
financial extortion from local Ottoman officialdom. But wealthy Muslims 
felt the squeeze as well. Legally* non-Muslims could not engage in tlie 
lucrative business of tax farming. But individual Christians and Jews did 
hold tax farms in the eighteenth century, an indication that restrictions 
limiting the participation of non-Muslims were not always enforced. Other- 
wise, Christians and Jews were free to seek their livelihood unimpeded by 



- Dominique Chevulbcr raises* some of these saine questions in his short but insightful "Non- 
Muslim Communities in Arab Cities** in Christian and Jews /> the tht&man Umpire, tallied by 
B.Braudc and B Uwts(Nm York, 1982), vol II, pp 159 65. Unfortunately, ht does not 
give any answers. 
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state interference. Some nourished economically under these conditions and 
by the end of the Ottoman period, many of the wealthiest individuals in the 
Ottoman Arab cities were non*MusIims. 

There 5s also little question that Jews and Christians had any established 
political rights* Bui that was true For the Muslim subjects of the sultans as 
well. However, many among the Muslim elite in the Arab cities -of the 
empire had come to believe by the eighteenth century that they did have a 
stake in the regime, it was sell-avowedly Muslim and so il was by definition 
theirs. Typical of this identification with the House of Ostium, the early 
eighteenth-century Damascene chronicler Muhammad bin ICannan took an 
avid interest in ihe Ottoman sultans* campaigns as the champions of Islam. 
His loyalty was not absolute as she author's allegiance seemed to falter 
when he noted thai the Ottoman armies had cngag«I in bailie the equally 
Sunni Afghan army of Nadir Shah. Concluding the entry, he simply asked 
Cod to end the lighting without his usual invocation. "May God grunt the 
sultan victory." 1 Non-Muslims had no such illusions. They might feel 
personal)) loyal to an individual sultan or governor who hud dealt wilh 
their community fairly, but they knew the state was not theirs. It was only 
at the end of the empire, when its political elite sought to introduce the idea 
of Ottoman citizenship, that the definition was broad enough to welcome 
Ihe inclusion of Jews and Christians. 4 Cognizant that there was a psycho* 
logical distance between the Muslims and notvMusIims in the Ottoman era. 
wc need to explore the origins of that altitude and examine how il might 
have influenced imcrcomniunal relations in the Ottoman period » 

The roots of difference: ahl al-dhimma 

Muslims in ihe Ottoman Arab lands provided complex, and often varied, 
responses to their Jewish and Chris-tian neighbors, This was in no small part 
due to Ihe ambivalence toward the two faiths found at the very core of 
Islamic traditions* Western scholars and observers of Muslim societies have 
alternatively ascribed 10 Islam, as a normative social construct, religious 
toleration and fanaticism. Both characterizations are possible, as Muslim 
states historically have manifested ihese apposite tendencies at different 
limes and in dilTerem places. The primary inspiration for Islamic auiiudes, 
the Qur'an. itself shows considerable vacillation when dealing wilh its 
sibling monotheistic faiths. The Qur'an recognizes the validity of (he 
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prophets of both Judaism and Christianity. Indeed, il claims them as sis 
own. Needless to say, neither Christian nor Jewish traditions reciprocated 
(hat generosity toward their younger sibling. The Qur'an. however, warns 
those Jews and Christians who were the Prophet MuhanunatTs contempar* 
arics of God*s eternal damnation should they reject his mission* Further- 
more, it directly negates doctrines they held to be the essential truths oi 
their faith* 

Western scholars have interpreted the Qur\an's apparent ambiguity 
towards the earlier monotheisms as arising from the historical context in 
which the sacred text was revealed* 5 They note the Qur an was delivered 
over twenty years, during which Muhammad transformed himself from a 
prophet without political power lo the head ofa slate at war with those who 
doubted his role as messenger of God, A& such, they suggest thai the 
Qur'anic verses reflect the historical progression of the Prophet's ministry. 
In the earlier revelations delivered in Mecca, God, through His Prophet, 
appealed <o the believers of the other "heaven-sent" religions to acknowl- 
edge Muhammad as legitimately delivering His message. Revelation made 
the links to the two earlier faiths manifest by incorporating biblical tales 
into the Qur'an. thereby establishing them as sacred text for Muslims, This 
invocation of the two earlier traditions sought to widen the appeal of the 
message of the Prophet Muhammad to Arabian Christians and Jews by 
demonstrating the continuity of the revelations given to him with those of 
their own prophets. This secular interpretation maintains the Prophet found 
that, once in power, his fellow monolheists refused lo accept that his 
message was from their shared God and even mocked his apparent 
ignorance of their holy books. In response, the lone of revelation toward 
non-Muslims turned more critical. 

But Muhammad was also the political head of the fledgling Muslim stale. 
Acting as such, he established a binding precedent for his successors when 
dealing with non-Muslims through his agreement with the Jewish tribes 
of Medina, which Western scholars have dubbed the "Constitution of 
Medina/' Thereafter, Muslim authorities would recognize the rights of 
believers in the monotheistic faiths to remain at peace within the wmm/, as 
tongas they recognized Islam's political authority over them. 6 This clientage 
was embodied in the concept of the ahl aUdhimmu (literally "the people of 
the contract/ 1 in the singular ilhhmni) which guaranteed the rights of the 
non-Muslims to property* livelihood, and freedom of worship in return for 
extra taxes (the jiiytt) and the promise not lo help Islam's enemies. Most 
Muslim commentators do not share this contextual view of an evolution of 
attitudes toward non-Muslims expressed through divine revelation. 
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however. Rather, they hold that any apparent inconsistencies Western 
scholars find within the Qur'an arise out or human inability to grasp the 
innate coherence of the divine text/ 

With Muhammad's death in 632. revelation ceased. Both the Qur'an and 
the historical actions taken by the Prophet in his lifetime had left the 
Muslims with a mixed legacy in the representation of the relative merits and 
failings of the "Peoples of the Book*" While Christianity and Judaism were 
valid, at least in the abstract, some of their doctrines as understood by 
contemporary Jews and Christians were wrong. It was* however, left to God 
alone to punish the non-Muslims for their obstinacy on the final Day of 
Judgment. Until then, Muslims should leave them in their theological error 

uohanned* tern and Christians must show, in return,, iheir political sub- 
ordination lo Ihe people of Islam by paying Iheyfcw, This rather rudimen- 
tary formula for coexistence was based on the realities of an Arabia where 
the vast majority of ihe inhabitants had already accepted, al least nominally, 
the Prophet's message. Ii was soon in need of radical revision following the 
success of the Muslim armies in the decades following his death. 

The Muslims had reached the borders of both China and the kingdom of 
the Franks by 750 with a string of military successes, equalling those of 
Alexander the Great or Chingiz Khan. Victories on the battlefield brought 
millions of non-Muslims into the wnmu and necessitated a revaluation of 
the status of non-Muslims in the Muslim stale. Despite the Western 
stereotype of Muslim conquerors with sword in one hand and the Qur'an in 
the other* Muslims did not expect their new subjects lo embrace Islam, 
Rather theirs was a war for political control and booty, not for ihe hearts 
and minds of Ihe non-bclicvcrs who possessed a "Book." The options for 
the few surviving polytheists in the Middle East were less generous. Muslim 
expectations Tor the maintenance of Ihe siafu& quo ante were short lived* 
however, as numerous former Christians. Jews, and Zoroastrians accepted 
the Prophet's message. 

Initially, the Arab Muslims made Utile distinction between tiiose non- 
Arabs who accepted Islam and those who did not. All non-Arab adult 
males, Muslim converts or not, had to pay thejhyo and all conquered lands 
were subject to a tax assessed on their productivity [kharaj). The new 
converts to Islam were considered to be without proper, i.e. Arab, lineage 
and became legally the clients (singular maw/a, plural tttawa/fy of Arab 
tribesmen so as to conform lo the prelslamic social hierarchy that still 
prevailed as normative. By contrast. Arab tribesmen who remained Chris* 
tians but fought for the umrna were accorded a status close to that of 
Muslim Arabs. Christian Arab poets received the caliph's largess and 
theologians such as St. John of Damascus were welcomed at the court of the 
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Umayyad dynasty (661 750>. fi Such behavior must have loomed as a slark 
injustice in the minds of the newly converted and added to the potential for 
anti-Christian prejudice among them. Partially in response to their griev- 
ances* a new legalistic tradition emerged in the urban centers of Iraq and the 
Hcjaz through which scholars sought to define God's law and to limit the 
abuses of an Islamic kingship. In the process, this legal tradition delineated 
the rights and obligations of both Muslims, regardless of ethnic origin, and 
non-Muslims within the Muslim slate. 

A revolution shook the ustmio in 750, It had gained strength among the 
believers, in part, out of the their sense of grievance generated by ihe 
regime's treatment of non-Arab Muslims. The new rulers, the Banu "Abbas 
(Abbasids. 750 1258) in Baghdad, tried to steer the ship of state on a 
decidedly more Muslim course with the help of an emerging intellectual 
class of legal scholars, (he 'uhmut. Social unrest, as well as religiously 
couched arguments, eventually led to a reformulation of Muslim identity. It 
was to be a broader and more inclusive one than had existed before. 
Although (he believers still assigned merit to those of ihe Prophet's lineage 
{<rtt}nif\ singular shtirif\ the newly emergent legal tradition eliminated the 
distinction between Arab aad non*Arab origins in determining the social 
standing of jiny individual Muslim within the community of believers- 

I slam, as -a political ideology, became more legalistic over lime, enshrining 
what might have been temporary historical expediencies as holy law 
(shari'a). This was particularly true in its formulation of the conditions 
under which non-Muslims might enjoy Islam's protection* It is almost 
impossible lo stale with any certainty what percentage of the people in 
Islam's core lands of North Africa* the Fertile Crescent and Iran had 
embraced Islam by 750. but as Muslims gained ground numerically, non- 
Muslims became increasingly marginalised within the Muslim state. As a 
political expression of that marginality* their social and political subordina- 
tion to the people of Islam was given concrete legal form in a document 
known as (he "Pact of c Umar/' Although its historic origins are debated, 
the "Pact of c Umar" became an integral pari of the Muslim legal tradition 
by the ninth century. It would govern how subsequent Muslim states 
indued their non-Muslim subjects from the lime of the Abbnsids until the 
Ottoman reforms of the nineteenth century. 

Muslim tradition slates that the Caliph c Umar ibn al-Khattab (634-44) 
issued the "Pact" lo (he Christians of Jerusalem, or alternatively Syria as a 
whole, following its fall lo the Muslim armies. Although Western scholars 
have ascribed the formulation to the Umayyad caliph. L "Umar II (717 20), il 
may be that its final formulation is a composite of many different 
agreements between Muslims and non-Muslims. Although the core of these 
may originally dale from the lime of the Prophet* they were modified with 

1 Philip Hhti, History off he Arabs (New Yoric. 1970). pp. 195-M. 
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increasing severity over time- 1 * A written version of the agreement entered 
tnlo Muslim legal texts by the ninth century in a standard formula 
invariably ascribed to the Caliph c Umar ibn aI*Khattab. Later versions 
elaborated on the conditions and added new* restrictions, all the while 
claiming to be the original "Pact," In its earliest renditions, the "Pact" 
stipulated that in return for the Muslims* pledge of safe-conduct for their 
persons and properly (amanX the non-Muslims agreed to the following; 

They would be subject to the political authority of Islam. 

They would not speak of the Prophet Muhammad, his Book, or his 
faith. 

They would refrain from committing fornication with Muslim women. 
This was extended to include marriage between non-Muslim men and 
Muslim women. Marriage between Muslim men and dhimmi women 
was allowed* following the Prophet's example, as long as the children 
were brought up as Muslims- But non-Muslim wives of Muslim men 
were free to worship according to their own faith. 

Non-Muslims were forbidden to sell or give a Muslim anything that 
was in violation of Islamic law, i.e. carrion* pork* or alcohol. 

The display of crosses or the ringing of bells in public was not 
permitted, nor any public proclamation of "polytheistic" belief to a 
Muslim. 

No new churches or synagogues could he built. 

Non*Muslims must wear the girdle over their cloaks and were to 
differentiate themselves from Muslims by their headgear, mounts, and 
saddles. This was expanded later to prohibit non-Muslim* from riding 
either horses or camels, limiting them lo mules and donkeys. 

Non-Muslims should not teach their children the Qur'an, nor use 
Arabic in their personal seals. 

No non-Muslim could hold a Muslim as a slave. 

No public religious processions, such as those traditionally held at 
Easier, were to be allowed. 

The formula guarantees in return *hal Muslims would not interfere in any 
internal decisions made by the leadership of the non-Muslim religious 
communities in regards to personal slalus law or contracts unless all parlies 
agreed to Muslim adjudication. :11 
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if we compare these conditions to other premodern codes regulating 
relationships between conquerors and the conquered, the "Pad of HJmar" 
seems almost benign. The "Statutes of Kilkenny" promulgated in Ireland in 
1366 by the Anglo-Normans sought to slop the assimilation of the ruling 
French-speaking elite into the culture of the ruled by prohibiting the use of 
Gaelic language* music* dress, and sport among the Normans. 1 ' The "Pact 
of c l/mar* 1 displays no such fcars. If anything, the injunctions seem designed 
to insure that non-Muslims remained distinct from Muslims by their dress 
and by limiting their assimilation into the culture of the Muslims. While the 
"Pacf allows non-Muslims to retain their own customary practices in 
regards to personal status law, it established a public disdain for those 
practices in the eyes of the Muslim legal scholars and* by extension, ihe 
stale* More importantly* it cudilied that Muslims had precedence over non- 
Muslims in any public space the communities miglrt share. The call to 
prayer might disturb a non-Muslim's slumber, but the ringing of church 
bells or the chants of Ihe non-believers should not inconvenience a Muslim. 

These annoying, rather Until life-threatening, prohibitions established the 
social inferiority of non*Mus1ims in a Muslim society. Non*Muslims had to 
pay the y/rvfl. but the amount assessed in the Ottoman period was usually 
more symbolic than onerous. A non-Muslim's testimony was accepted in 
the Muslim courts, except in those cases where a ruling of guilt would result 
in the imposition of criminal sanctions against a Muslim. As such, a non- 
Muslim had nothing to fear when entering into commercial contracts with 
Muslims* There were no prohibitions on where non-Muslims might live or 
work, even if the dead were to be buried separately. No r was any separation 
of trades by confession mandated. Yet it is clear from the injunctions that 
the social status of a Muslim was higher than ihal of a non-Muslim in much 
the same way that the codification of tradition as law established the social 
and legal superiority of men over women* 

This translated into an institutionalized indifference among the Muslim 
elites to the non-Muslims as expressed in Ihe literature extant from Islam's 
classical age. While Muslim historians showed interest in the Christian 
states predating the rise of Islam and geographers might discuss European 
Christian societies* little notice was paid lo the indigenous Christians who 
were their neighbors. This omission is all ihe more telling as Muslim 
historians often relied on accounts written by their Arabk>speaking Chris- 
tian contemporaries for information on early Christianity and the Byzantine 
Empire. 1 * Indifference in Ihe public record gave way to open Muslim 
hostility toward Christians in response to the reports of atrocities com* 
mined by the Franks against Muslim civilians in Christendom's first 
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crusade to capture the Holy Land in 1098- The potential for inter* 
confessional antagonism was further fueled by the healed couniewhetoric 
of crusade and jihad that continued for the next two centuries. Although 
with the exception of the Armenian kingdom of Edessa (present day Urfa), 
Middle Eastern Christians did not welcome the arrival of their coreligionists 
from Europe. Muslim attitudes lowurd local Christians deteriorated as their 
loyally became suspect* Surviving Muslim legal documents from the period 
take on a harsher tone, illustrating the shift in attitudes* In the aftermath of 
the trauma of the Crusades, the "Pact of c Umar" was often rewritten with 
further refinements on the preexisting restrictions* For example, the require- 
ment Ihitt non-Muslims wear cloihing of a specified color became much 
more widespread in this period* 1 ' 

The percentage of Christians in the population of the Muslim lands 
declined sharply after the crusading period. They disappeared entirely from 
Muslim-ruled areas of Spain and North Africa. The process of conversion 
and assimilation into Arabic-Muslim society seems to have accelerated in 
the core lands of Ihe Arab Middle K*isl as well, as Coptic and Syriae ceased 
to be widely used as vernaculars and survived primarily as languages of 
liturgy. Whereas the Christians had once been the majority in the Fertile 
Crescent, they were a numerical minority almost everywhere by the 
Mamluk period (3250 1516). if not before. 14 Jews survived in these regions 
as much more coherent communities than did the Christians and, generally, 
with less open hostility from their Muslim neighbors. Bui there can be no 
question that oflicial Muslim tolerance for Jews had ebbed as wdl. In 
regions where Iherc were no Christians, and especially in territories where 
She Shi c a I radii ton predominated such as Yemen and Iran, the Jewish 
communities might be subjected to oppressive measures similar to those 
Christians sometimes suffered elsewhere. 1 * 

Muslims did not universally share this hardening of sectarian attitudes 
expressed by Islam's legal establishment. During the turbulent centuries of 
Ihe Crusades. Islam's mystics* the Sulis. were redefining what it mean! to be 
Muslim. The literalism of the Qur'un was seen in their cosmology to be only 
an exterior truth which paled when compared to the inner knowledge 
inuf unfit) of God thai could be gained from the Suit quest. A key figure in 
Ihe Sufis* legends and lore was Jesus who was believed by some to embody 
ihe inner truth of religion as Muhammad had the outer. The external forms 
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of Christian and Muslim worship were equally irrelevant for the Sufis in 
their quest for eternal realities. As such, whether one started on the road to 
God from church, mosque, or synagogue was not as important as that one 
started on the quest for truth at all. This relativism could lead to greater 
cultural tolerance of non-Muslims in an expression of religious brother- 
hood. This is not lo suggest at) Sufis embraced a more tolerant view of non- 
Muslims* Rather Sufism offered an emotional and intellectual counter- 
weight to the Islamic legal scholars* efforts to codily a rigid separation 
between the religious communities* In doing so* il added yet another layer 
of ambivalence to thai which already pervaded Muslim attitudes toward 
non-Muslhns, 

Sufism also provided an Islamic facade for the ongoing syncretism 
between Christian belief and practice and those of Muslims on a popular 
level. Christians had been visiting holy shrines throughout the region before 
the arrival of the Muslim armies and many of these continued lo exercise a 
spiritual pull over converts to Islam and their descendants. Some of the 
shrines were accepted into popular Islam vvitli the continued remembrance 
of their original namesake, as was the case of the Virgin's reputed tombs in 
Jerusalem and Lebanon or her well in Ephesus/Selfuk. Others were 
transformed into shrines for more authentic Sufi saints, allowing for the 
joini observance of feasi days by Muslims and Christians, even if they 
evoked a different name in their remembrances- This was particularly true 
for the most popular of Near Eastern, saints. St. George. In his incarnation 
as Khidr-llyas (a conflation of the Prophet Elijah* the mythical sprite 
Khidr. and the Christian saint), he became ihc Suit saint par excellence, 
transforming the saint's numerous reputed burial places throughout Syria 
and Palestine into sties of pilgrimage for both Muslims and Christians. 1 * 

Elsewhere, in the Syrian town o( Horns, a popular Suit festival coincided 
with the Christians' celebrations of Holy Week. 17 In Egypt, the Sluunm 
al-toasim (Breath of Spring) holiday of properly Christian origins being the 

Monday after Easter was. and is slill. celebrated by Muslims and Copts 
alike. ,K Then- was less syncretism between Jews and Muslims in their sacred 
geography, although members of both communities visited certain holy 
places thai held shared religious significance. These included Abel's tomb in 
the environs of Damascus, (he Tomb of the Patriarchs in Hebron, and the 
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tomb of Joshua outside of Baghdad. The tomb of the Prophet Nahuni in 
the village of Qara Qosh in Mosul province, today's northern Iraq, was 
ecumenically maintained by local Christians and visited by Muslims and 
Jews alike. 17 

Ambiguities of inter-confessional relations in Ottoman society 

UURSTIOn: The Christians of a certain village hold public celebrations three days 
out i>f the year in accordance (o their ancient traditions during which dmc they 
sing and dance* Although ihcy have caused no harm to any Muslinvs, the Jews 
have complained and haw sought to prevent the celebrations. Con they? 

answir; The people of Islam must stop this* Whoever s;iy$, "They cause no 
harm 4 ' is lviii£ and has no religion* If the infidels {kaftrler) hold their festival an a 
Friday, they arc infringing on Muslims" rights and causing harm- It is not 
appropriate here to say whether ihcy or the Jews arc the more accursed 
community. The rclieious communities should be separate. 

Ruling of Ebusuud Efcndr" 

The Ottoman elite shared the negative and positive impulses toward non* 
Muslims, contained within ihe compeltng Islamic traditions. The empire 
owed its initial existence to its role as a border outpost of a crusading Islam 
in the early fourteenth century. That the territory controlled by the House 
of Osman grew from a mmi*staleleL consisting of only a few dozen square 
miles of rugged mountainous terrain, to a world empire was due in part to 
the legitimacy and the momentum the Ottomans gained by their dogged 
pursuit of holy war tgaza) against the infidels. There was hardly a decade in 
the entire six hundred years of Ihc dynasty's history when il was not at war 
with one Christian rival or another. But much of the imagery of holy war 
associated with the Ottomans' early centuries was an invention of tradition 
by later generations^' The realities of the dynasty's origins were more 
ambivalent. The House of Osman relied on the services of Christian allies 
from its earliest victories over other Christians* lis sons bedded Christian 
women, as did their sons so thai mosi Ottoman sultans had both formerly, 
and in some eases stilk Christian mothers and consorts. 

Despite the faci thai Anatolia had been a solidly Christian territory 
before the battle of M<inzikert/Mala?giri in 1071, its Islamizaiion proceeded 
quickly as Greek and Armenian Christians accepted the faith of those who 
held military and political power. There is no evidence of wide-scale forced 
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conversions either in Anatolia or later following the Ottoman conquests in 
the Balkans, with the possible exception of the Albanians. We must, there- 
fore, assume the pull to the new faith was a combination of economic and 
political incentives, coupled with the undeniable appeal of Islam as a 
dynamic faith* The reasons given by those who converted on Cyprus 
(conquered in 1571) and Crete (after I669| were mixed. Christian men on 
Crete embraced Islam as way of getting into the military: Christian women 
everywhere typically converted cither to get rid of their husbands or to 
claim a portion of their fathers* and/or husbands' estates* But still other 
men and women simply stated thai their former faith was "false and 
corrupt" {Mtii ve fasid) and they embraced the "true faith" that was 
Islam. 22 

Islam's emotional and spiritual appeal to the sultans' Christian subjects 
was increased by the syncretistic interpretations which were being preached 
by lite wandering Sufi mendicants who visited the villages of Anatolia and 
later the Balkans- Prominent among these were (he adherents of the Bek*a$i 
order who blended elements of Christianity with Islam, retaining a special 
place for Jesus and Mary and a fondness for wine while adding reverence 
for Ali- The retention of Christian customs by the order must have seemed 
comforting and familiar to the region's Christian peasants, often physically 
remote from their own clergy. Confirming this assumption, the strongholds 
of Bektaji belief in the Ottoman lands were found among the Albanians, 
Pomaks. and Bosnians the only Balkan peoples to apostatize in any great 
numbers and in the ranks of the Janissary corps* which was conscripted 
from the Christian subjects oi the sultans. 7 * 

It was* perhaps, only in the Ottoman etiies thai Islam was practiced in its 
more recognizable, contemporary 1 form* There the Ottoman sultans sought 
to promote a stale-sponsored version of Islam, preached by men who were 
graduates of state-supervised seminaries and paid salaries from the sultans" 
coffers as urban Islam became institutionalized to a degree unknown 
before," 4 That eooptaiion created a weapon which could be wielded .against 
the sullans should they veer too far from what the men of religion had 
constructed as orthodoxy. Iliese men of religion formed the core of what 
might be considered the empire's Muslim intelligentsia. They were its 
scientists, historians, and poets, as well as its legal scholars, Their ethnic and 
social origins were as diverse as the population of the empire itself. As such, 
we might expect them to represent a diversity of outlooks. But as a social 
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and intellectual class, they held remarkably similar world-views, undoubt* 
edly molded, as hoped for by (he slate's bureaucrats, by their shared 
educational experience. The differences that did occur among them followed 
the demarcation in intellectual world-views already established legalism 
versus mysticism. Although it musl be noted thai a single individual scholar 
might display both tendencies in his literary interests, producing legal 
commentary and mystical poetry without any apparent internal psycho- 
logical confusion.* 5 

This Ottoman Muslim intelligentsia has left as its legacy volumes of 
religious commentary, history, and poetry. But that literature* as was the 
case- in Islam's classical age, is largely silent about the non-Muslims 

amongst whom ihe authors lived. There was an occasional comparative 

discussion o( Ihe pulchritudinou* merits of women from various non- 
Muslim ethnic groups or poems in praise of Christian taverns and beauties* 
but more serious literature seems in reirospect strangely taciturn. Hvliya 
Celebi, the Inveterate traveler of the seventeenth century who usually took 
great interest in describing the various ethnic groups he encountered, could 
visit Damascus and Aleppo without mentioning that there were any non* 
Muslims in either city. He did. however, express surprise lhal the Rum of 
the Lebanese port cities spoke not Runua (Greek) but Arabic. 26 There were, 
of course, exceptions but these formed an interesting parallel with the rare 
woman who found her way into Ottoman historical narratives.' 7 Muslim 
male chroniclers usuallv mentioned Muslim women or non-Muslims onlv as 
negative examples, symbols of the corruption on the body politic and even 
then only after the individual in question had fallen from power. 

In the absence of literary sources, ihe judicial rulings ifama. plural 
fiuawi) of leading Ottoman jurists provide some insights into everyday 
relations between individuals of differing religious traditions. The most 
important of these collections are those delivered by the men who served as 
chief justice of Ihe empire. Ihe fryfwflshim. Rulings were issued in response 
to specific, yet supposedly hypothetical, legal queries submitted to the 
Justice by anyone in the empire. Once n ruling had been delivered, it could 
be entered as evidence into any court case wh*re it had relevance. The judge 
at the local court did not have 10 accept the Justice 's./iifuw as definitive, but 
in the regions that were within the effective control of the stale most would 
probably defer to his judgment. 1 " Further afield, in southern Syria and 
Palestine, the fatwas of the ifoyhiUisttwt in Istanbul were not as normative. 
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although local mufii% were equally importani in shaping (he character of ihe 
law as practiced in the provincial courts, 29 

Among the various esteemed gentlemen who held the post of §eyht'UisUioK 
the most respected was undoubtedly Ebussuud Efcndi 4d. 1574) who served 
the sultans Kanuni Siileyman and Sarho$ Sctim between 1545 and 1574. 
Ebussuud's fame rested on the quality of his responses, his longevity in 
office* and the facl thai SulcymarTs reign was viewed with historical 
hindsight by later generations as a hulcyon age of Islamic justice, (t would 
follow if Ebussuud were Ihe chief justice during the period, he must have 

bwfl ihe most judicious of men, I lis rulings continued lo have a normative 

effect on Ottoman jurisprudence long after his death and can be taken, as 
much as any one collection can, lo be an exemplar of the opinions of the 
Ottoman fcrgal establishment.' His fatwis illustrate ihe complex web of 
social relationships connecting Muslims. Christians, and Jews in the 
Ottoman Empire. Sometimes they suggest a casual intermingling of peoples 
we might construe as tolerance. These include references to the giving of red 
dyed eggs by Christians to their Muslim neighbors at Easier and the 
reciprocal sharing of meat sacrificed at the Muslim Feast of the Sacrifice 
(Kurban Bayrwnt}. But they also offer evide3iee that intercommunal ten* 
sions could Hare up into violence, nol only between Muslims and non- 
Muslims but between Christians and Jews as well.* 1 

The rulings by Ebussuud help us lo understand why. He cs careful to 
maintain the conditions established by the "Tact of ^Umar" for non- 
Muslims' behavior. These included the right to maintain their own legal 
traditions, the right to properly, and safety of person, even if that meant 
passing as a Muslim by donning a while turban in a place where it might 
prove dangerous to be identified as a dhimmi. xi But at the same time, non- 
Muslims had to accede to the social superiority of Muslims by doing 
nothing to disturb their peace and sense of well-being. The language 
employed in his responses further helps us to deconstruct Ebussuud's public 
altitude toward non-Muslims* Eschewing the legalistic, and value-neutral, 
term dhimmi^ lie often preferred instead kafir (infidel), semaniically close to 
the colloquial Turkish slur for non-Muslims,, gavut. Interestingly, he like 
many of his contemporaries reserved ihe lerm exclusively for Orthodox 
Christians with Jews and Armenians identified by their communal affilia- 
tion. That was, no doubt, conditioned by his derisory view of their 
Trinitarian beliefs. The Justice wanted the social line to be clearly drawn 
between Muslims and non-Musltms. even asserting (hat Muslims should not 
speak a language used by non-Muslims lest the division between the two 
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communities be blurred/ 3 In the end, his public opinion of non-Muslims is 
probably best summarized by his own pronouncement, "The communities 
should be separate/' 

A similar public disdain cannot b« attributed to ^Abdal-Ohaniat-Nabulusi 
(d. 1731) who was, for a lime* mufti of Damascus the provincial equivalent 
of the feyhulishtm and who might serve as an exemplar of the Ottoman 
intellectual tradition rooted in mysticism. c Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi was a 
prolific writer whose works ranged from amatory poetry to a treatise on the 
proper care and propagation of alive trees. Bui it is in one of his travel 
narratives* al-ilaqiqa wu at-majazji rihhi hihitl al-Sham mt Mhr nvx al-IIijaz 
(The Truth and the Marvel of a Journey in Syria, Egypt, and the Hejaz) 
that we find indications of his attitudes toward non-Muslims, His was not 
an ordinary travelogue for it chronicled a voyage of interior discovery 
across the spiritual geography of the Middle East. Al-Nabulusi gave little 
space to physical features of the lands he traversed, but rather dwelt on the 
mystical links between the places he visited and various Sufi saints, past and 
pre&enl, iviih whom they were associated. Included in his extended pil- 
grimage were visits to Christian holy places; the Monastery of Mar Taqla at 
Ma c alula, the reputed grave of the Virgin Man in Lebanon, and the largely 
Christian villages of Nazareth and Bethlehem. His descriptions of these 
places were reverential and highly informed about contemporary Christian 
practices and beliefs. In his description of Nazareth, (or example, he 
discussed details of Jesus' life that he attributed to the apocryphal Gnostic 
gospel of St. Peter. His description of Bethlehem included a poem extolling 
the quiet charni of the village and the generosity of its monks whose singing 
sent him into mystical rapture. 54 

His travel narrative was not the only example of al-NabuIusi's written 
respect for Islam's sibling friths. Mis dream book gives many examples of 
the blessings a dreamer will encounter should he or she perchance dream of 
Jesus, 55 In addition. al-Nabulusi wrote at least two essays in defense of Sufi 
masters under attack bv orthodox Muslim critics for being lenient in their 
(reatmeni of non-Muslims. The first was a defense of the thirteen! h-cenlury 
Andalusian poet, at-Shushtari, whom had been accused of using Christian 
imagery by one of al-NahuIusi's contemporaries. Al-Nabulusi explained in 
his commentary what the terms used by al-Shushtarj meant for Christians 
and how they corresponded appropriately to Sufi concepts and beliefs, 
thereby collapsing the differences between Christianity and Suftsm in regard 
to the authenticity of their respective spirituality. In 1692. he wrote a 
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polemic against an unnamed Turkish scholar who had derided Muhyi ah 
Din ibn al* v Arabi (d. 1240) for allowing thai Jews and Christians might 
enter paradise. 3fl In fact, aUNahulusfs positive views towards non-Muslims 
seem condilioncd by the mystical outlook of ibn al-'ArabL his spiritual 
mentor. This interpretation is supported by a lengthy fatwtt issued by 
ul-Nubuiusi in 1712 on the nature of God. It presents ;i discussion of God's 
being that is clearly informed by the works of ibn al- c Arabi. What is* 
perhaps, unanticipated about Ihe/d/uw is lhal it was issued in response lo 
three questions posed to the shaykh by the Patriarch of Anlioch, Alhanasios 
Dabbas. That these iwo men could engage Ln a philosophical discussion 
of the nature of God from a mysticism rooted in their respective faiths 
as intellectual equals suggests (hat not all Muslim intellectuals shared 
Ebussuud ETendi's disdain for non-Muslims,* 7 



Christians and Jens in a Muslim world: ihc record of the qadi courts 
:ini. I the central slate archives 

Studies based on the registers of the qadi courts of various Ottoman Arab 
cities have provided rare insights into the social interactions of ordinary 
people in the early modern Middle East/ 8 Useful as these records are, 
however they can be problematic for our investigation. w The registry of the 
cases was usually brief and often formulaic. What might have been an 
emotional confrontation at court was recorded in a condensed entry, with a 
straightforward and even detached style. Only rarely was testimony re- 
corded verbatim and wc arc left to ponder Ihc silences. There arc other 
omissions as well* Murders, or other public outrages against non-Muslims, 
were only rarely brought to court* due in no small part to the invalidation 
of non-Muslim testimony against Muslims in cases where h penalty mtghl 
result* We mush therefore* (urn to Christian and Jewish sources, or to the 
registry of petitions Irom those communities for redress from the sultan, for 
the elaboration of incidents of overt hostility by Muslims against non- 
Muslims. An example of these alternative voices is found in the account by 
the eighteenth -century chronicler of Aleppo, Yusuf Oimitri c Abbud of the 
death of Hjinnn ibn c Aztza. a Christian, murdered by Taha al-FaltaL a 
Muslim. Taha had asked Ha una for work but when the latter replied he did 
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not have anything for Taha to do, Taha pulled his dagger and killed him. 
There being only Christian witnesses no charges against Taha were ever 
brought to court-* 1 

While Christians and Jews appeared frequently in the Muslim courts in 
the Arabic-speaking provinces and apparently showed no hesitancy to press 
cases involving breach of contract against Muslims, the recorders of their 
testimonies have left scmiolic evidence it was not on the basis of complete 
equality. Individual Christians and Jews were always identified by their 
religion when entered into the records* an indication that the court scribes 
considered "Muslim" to be the norm and unnecessary for notation* Non- 
Muslim men were further set apart from their Muslim contemporaries by 
Ihe scribes in both Aleppo and Damascus who recorded their patronymic as 
^waliui" for example, Jixjis walad Tuma (George, sun of Thomns), as 
opposed lo the ft jftB w reserved for Muslims, for example, Muhammad ibn 
Hasan. In an interesting contrast* Arabic-speaking legal clerks indiscrimi- 
nately recorded Muslim, Jewish, and Christ ian women as "hint" (daughter). 
Dead Muslims were referred to as the "deceased" (tmttmvaffa) while dead 
noivMusJims had simply "perished" Oiatik). As if such devices were not 
enough to make the distinction clear. Jewish and Christian masculine names 
shared with Muslims were spelled incorrectly in the Syrian courts. Thus 
"Yusuf" (Joseph) would indicate a Muslim, while "Yasif" would let us 
know the individual was either a Christian or a Jew. The name "Alusa" 
C Moses) shared by men from all three religious communities would be 
written correctly with the letter "jfti" in the ease of a Muslim* and 
incorrectly with the letter "sad" if the bearer were not. 41 Muslim chroniclers 
in Egypt often employed simitar misspelling of names of non-Muslims when 
recording them in their histories. 4 * 

The testimony of a non-Muslim was accepted in court with the swearing 
of the appropriate oath, on either the Torah or (he Gospels tfnjil). Despite 
Ihe Qur'anic injunction that the testimony of two non-Muslim males* or 
Iwo Muslim women lor that matter, was required to equal that of one 
Muslim male* non-Muslims and women testified against Muslim males on 
an equal basis. There was a difference, however, between the two classes of 
witnesses. Women of whatever faith were generally required lo present two 
male witnesses as to their identity, while non-Muslim males were accepted 
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on their own recognizance. The physical descriptions of non*Muslim males 
were .sometimes .recorded us an apparent identity check, however, as was 
often the case for slaves. Such physical descriptions were rarely, if ever, 
added in the case of free Muslim males. Despite such hints of possible 
discrimination, at least in the eyes of the recording secretary- non-Muslim 
men and women were frequent visitors lo the Muslim courts. But. as non* 
Muslims often relied on Muslim witnesses to win their civil cases against 
Muslims, wc can assume that they understood the efficacy of having 
Muslim testimony lo sway a Muslim judge to their side/* 

The court records taken together from the various Arab cities give us a 
relatively positive picture of intercommunal relations in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, although we must remember the caution that non- 
Muslims may have been reluctant to briny charges in cases involving 
physical attacks against them. Non-Muslims and Muslims often lived in the 
same quarters. But almost every Arab ciiy also had quarters which were 
becoming almost exclusively non-Muslim over the course of the Ottoman 
centuries. Such residential clustering was necessitated for Jews by the 
Talmudic injunction that they live within a limited walking distance from 
their synagogues and in many cities only one existed. The emergence of 
predominantly Christian quarters, however, supports the hypothesis of a 
psychological distancing between the different religious communities that 
led them to cluster together residential lly with their coreligionists even when 
the law did not require iL* 1 But even those neighborhoods that were 
overwhelmingly populated by either Jews or Christians often housed a few 
Muslim families, as was the case ol" the predominantly Christian quarter of 
Bab Tuma in Damascus or the Jewish quarter of Bahsita in Aleppo. 4 * 

Muslims and non-Muslims worked together in many of the trade guilds 
and went as a collective unit to voice guild concerns before the court, 
although the names of Muslims were always listed first in such depositions. 
But if there were any Muslims in a guild, the head (shaykh) was invariably a 
Muslim, even if the membership were overwhelmingly non-Muslim as in the 
case of (he guilds of silk weavers in Aleppo anil Damascus. In many such 
guilds, however, the shaylcfrs second in command (r'£ w &*V) was a n0ll ~ 
Muslim. Not all the trades were integrated, but religiously segregated guilds 
consisting only of Muslims usually involved low prestige jobs such as 
iannei*s or porters, the membership of which was typically of tribal origin. 
There were also some trades that were exclusively Jewish and/or Christian 
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{for example, the kashrur butchers, physicians and goldsmiths in most cities, 
the Sa&uni Armenian bakers in Aleppo). By and large, however, ihc court 
records demonstrate that the work places and markets of the Ottoman Arab 
cities were well integrated with a casual mixing of persons following 
dilTcrcni religious traditions* 

The court records also suggest ihere was a large degree of assimilation 
into Islamic legal practices by Arabic-speaking non-Muslims in the 
Ottoman period. Non-Muslims could only resort to the Muslim courts if all 
concerned parlies agreed to Muslim adjudication* Otherwise. Muslim 
judges were to return the eases to the appropriate religious authorities in the 
minority community in accordance with the Pact of c Umar. Apparently, 
records from non-Muslim judicial bodies have not survived in any Ottoman 
Arab city, other than iKe response literature of some of the more eminent 
rabbis. 46 There is, however, anecdotal evidence that the Jews maintained 
religious courts in several cities, as did the Creek Orthodox Patriarchate in 
Damascus. We know of the latter from an imperial order in 1805, 
instructing the city's governor lo execute an Orthodox priest who had been 
found guilty by the patriarch's court on charges of embezzlement- 1 ' 

Nevertheless. Christians and Jews did not hesitate to rely on the Muslim 
courts on many different occasions when they were not required to do so by 
law. Christian males most commonly invoked the shaii^a to divorce their 
wives. Divorce was permitted to Eastern-rite Christians, but as many in 
Aleppo and the Lebanese coastal cities became Unuile Calholics in the 
eighteenth century, it was no longer an option under their ennon law. 
Despite the Catholic injunction against divorce* Aleppo's new* Catholics 
continued to .appeal to the Muslim courts for divorce settlements. Even 
resident Venetian merchants in the city invoked the shari'a on occasion to 
divorce their wives, something ihey could not have conienipluied doing at 
home* 48 Non-Muslim women in Aleppo* on the other hand, usually 
converted lo fslam in order to divorce their husbands in a Muslim court. 
Once Muslim, the only grounds for women in largely Hanali Syria to 
initiate divorce proceedings, without their husbands' compliance, lay in the 
ShaiVi school of law which permitted a wife to divorce her husband on 
grounds of desertion. A* such, there is the occasional entry in the records of 
the Shafa*'i judges in Aleppo of a Christian woman appearing before them 
to announce her conversion to Islam and then immediately divorcing her 
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absent husband/ 19 In both Damascus and Jerusalem, however, ihere were 
cases of non-Muslim women initiating divorce proceedings against their 
husbands on grounds supplied by Islamic law. without their previous 
conversion to Islam.*'- 1 

Christians in Syria frequently brought charges against fellow Christians 
in the Muslim courts, especially as confrontations developed between 
Catholic and Orthodox factions. The Jews in the Ottoman Arab cities were 
more conservative of their traditions and less eager than the Christians to 
bring internal community disputes before the cjitdi and into the Muslim 
public gaze. English factors, resident in Aleppo in the late seventeenth 
century, claimed Ihe local rabbis had issued injunctions forbidding any of 
their community from bearing testimony against another Jew in the Muslim 
courts. 51 Whether or not this was true, there are very few cases registered in 
the Islamic court registers in [hat city reflecting intra-communal strife 
among the ciiy*s -Jewish population, Thai was not the case in sixteenth- 
century Jerusalem or eighteenth-century Damascus, however, as Jews in 
those two cities frequently brought intracommunal conflicts to the Muslim 
courts for adjudication. 52 Unforlunaiely, no one lias yet researched the qadt 
records of Baghdad to discover to what degree the numerically larger 
Jewish community there relied on the Muslim courts. 

While ihe courl records show evidence of cooperation between individual 
members of the disparate religious communities, they also document 
moments of sectarian dissonance in cases typically initiated by Muslims. On 
Augusi 16. 1658. a delegation of Muslims from Ihe quarter of Kharab-khan 
in Aleppo charged Christians in the quarter with selling alcohol (khamr) 
and drunken behavior* The Christians replied they had an imperial order 

thai allowed them to sell alcohol- The judge ruled thai their license did not 

permit them to get drunk and he ordered them to desist from selling 
alcoholic beverages in future. 5 * Christians were free to engage in what was 
considered lo be offensive behavior in Muslim eyes, as long as il was behind 
the walls of their homes. But they were not at liberty lo offend Muslim 
senses or sensibilities in any public space- 
Sectarian dissonance could at times also become violent. In the seven- 
teenth century, a group of Jews in Cairo brought charges against some 
Muslims whom they claimed had harassed them with stones as they 
proceeded through a Muslim cemetery with their own dead for burial in an 
adjacent Jewish cemetery. 5 " 1 The judge ruled in the Jews* favor and ordered 
the Muslims to desist from any such interference. The problem did not go 
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away, however ll emerged again in the eighteenth century when a judge 
ruled in i\ very similar case against the Jewish plaintiffs/ 

Thai is not to say Christians and Jews invariably accepted injustice with 
resignation. Individual subjects of ihc sultan of whatever faith held (he right 
of direct appeal to him for justice* This was a long-cslablished* and well- 
trodden tradition in Islamic political theory and practice and one that the 
Ottoman sultans embraced as their patrimony. The Islamic tradition is 
replete with stories of the first four caliphs (the "Rightly-guided" exemplars 
of Sunni tradition) extending justice to non-Muslim petitioners, even at the 
expense of their trusted lieutenants. The Ottoman sultans could do no less 
than follow the example of their illustrious predecessors 

Gaining the sultan's ear. however, did not necessarily result it* swift 
justice. The Porte's response in 1757 to a petition from a group of "poor 
Jews" {rettya-t Ychmt Jukardst) in Jerusalem provides evidence of that- The 
Jews had complained thai, even though they had received a court order 
forbidding the practice, government officials continued to tax the burial of 
indigent Jews who came to Jerusalem from "other places" to die and so be 
buried in Eretz Israel. The sultan's order reminded the city's governor that a 
fotwa had outlawed this practice previously and that Sultan Ahmed had 
banned the requests for unlawful taxes from the Jewish community of 
Jerusalem in 1724.*° But the imperial order of 1757 seems to have gone the 
way of the one issued in 1724. In response to yet another such complaint 
arising from the city's Jewish community in 1 758, the governor was ordered 
immediately to bury the Jewish dead, whose coffins were apparently piling 
up. unburicd in the streets, even if they had not paid tbtj/zyo while nlivc. >+ 
In a related complain! to the one lodged by Jerusalem's Jews, the Jews of 
Aleppo complained in 1795 thai (hey were being laxed on funerals. The 
Porte responded that lime by staling that the shari c a forbade the taxing of 
dead men, or living women and children. Furthermore, the order wenl on to 
say such .acts were in violation of previously issued sultanic writ (kamm) and 
fatwas* But the document noted that similar complaints had arrived in 
Istanbul from non-Muslims in Belgrade, Ankara, and KayserL a suggestion 
chat the practice was widespread. 58 

'I he bureaucrats in the capital were generally consistent in interpreting 
the rights and obligations ofihe nan-Muslims as long as they fell within the 
parameters of the Pact of °Umur, They were less consistent in the applica* 
lion of sultanic law (Awtim ). But the state bureaucrats in Istanbul could only 
rarely compel distant provincial officials to honor the sultan's wishes. 
Governors were routinely rotated from one provincial center to another, 
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This encouraged their noncompliance and facilitated the spread ofinnova- 
live, if illegal, practices for the creation of wealth throughout the empire, for 
example, the tax on Jewish funerals. The Holy Land in particular with its 
Jewish and Christian pilgrims and large population of resident clergy and 
rabbis seems to have been viewed as a potential trough of illegal gain to the 
Ottoman officials stationed there. Complaints of officials charging illegal 
taxes on pilgrims and religious institutions arrived from Jews and Christians 
throughout the eighteenth century* with seemingly little relief ever effected.^ 
The Porte's chronic inability to enforce its own rules must have seemed to 
the non-Muslims an indication of its disinterest in insuring the law was 
applied fairly when it came to them* In fact, other complaints arising from 
Muslims in Palestine in the eighteenth century show it was a general failure 
to compel local officials lo enforce most orders emanating from Istanbul 
and noi jus* those tit which non-Muslims were involved. Hut the apparent 
impotence of the sultans 10 enforce their own decrees Sielps to explain why 
the collective folk memories of so many non-Muslims in the former 
Ottoman l-.mpire are filled with examples of oppression and abuse. There 
was an obvious disjuncture between the theory and practice of Ottoman law 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. That experience might lead 
non-Muslim victims of injustice to blame the sultan himself for their misery, 
tn similar cases. Muslim chroniclers tended to blame the local authorities as 
their world-view clung lo the proposition that the sultan must always he a 
paragon of justice. Non-Muslims were not so sanguine about where true 
culpability lay. 

Conclusion 

Having examined inlercommunal interactions as depicted in the law court 
records and the fat was. I he* question remains, "What did people really 
think?" Was (here anything approaching genuine tolerance? The answer 
resis in what we mean by tolerance* Visitors to Aleppo* for example, 
whether Simeon of l-vtv in the seventeenth c-eniury, Alexander Russell in 
the eighteenth century, or Rabbi Hillet in the early nineteenth century^ all 
reported Aleppo's Muslim population as being loleranl toward the believers 
of other faiths, intermingling with the-m without any overt hostility. Russell 
wrote that while the Christians often complained of being singled out by the 
authorities for oppression, they were in fact no more the target of venial 
behavior oa the part of the ei ly's officials than were the Muslims. And what 
attention they did draw was usually the result of their internal squabbling. 

y ' Amnon Cohen, "'lite Oucmuin Approach to Christ Luis and Christianity in Sixleenth- 
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But he did add that they were "liable to suffer from the insolent pendancy 
of their Turkish neighbours."™ 

If we mean mutual respect between members of the different commit* 
nities* then again wc have a mixed answer* RussclPs characterization of 
**ins.o!cnt petulancy" would hardly seem to qualify. The historical record 
slums that some Muslim intellectuals such as aUNabulusi had genuine 
regards for their Christian contemporaries* For the ordinary Muslim men 
and women who filled the streets of the empire's cities, mixing with non- 
Muslims on a daily basis, ihefittwas show thai their social acceptance of 
non-Muslims could vary almost as dramatically as could be found among 
(he Muslim elites. In many cases, there were networks of social exchange 
and reciprocity across sectarian lines, for example, the exchange of special 
foods on religious holidays and the joint celebration of certain saints* feast 
days- There were also instances of violence. Hut indifference, perhaps tinged 
willi contempt as manifested by Kbusuud hfendh rather than overt hostility 
seems to have been the emotional uorm governing imercommunal relations 
in the period before lhe sectarian outbursts nfthe nineteenth century. 

While there were few rigid barriers separating individuals of different 
faiths from each other, there was concomitantly little to draw them together, 
beyond commerce or natural disasters. Without the roulinization of inter- 
personal relations across religious lines, individuals in each community 
could remain secure at night, behind their locked quarter gales, with the 
confidence borne of deep conviction that theirs alone was the true faith. 
Violence might occasionally erupt over a slight that members of the 
majority community fell had been rendered them by the minority, but more 
typically the violence was an insult rather than a blow. Friendships were 
also possible across sectarian divides. More frequently still were political 
alliances between individuals, or even extended families, of different friths, 
established and nurtured by mutual interests and needs* But the traditions 
of all the communities agreed with Ebusuud Cfendi that it was indeed belter 
for everyone concerned if the religious communities remained separate. In 
(his regard, Ottoman Arab cities did not differ greatly from other pre- 
modern cities where different religious communities shared a common 
space. Sudhir Kakar hits described the relationship between Hindus and 
Muslims in Hyderabad as "They were more than strangers, not often 
enemies but less than friends/** 1 That characterization would seem appro* 
priate for the cities of the Ottoman Arab world as well. 

The question remains whether the confessional loyalties and religious 
identities in Ottoman Syria were "primordial/ 1 Le. normative and primary, 
or '"circumstantial" arising out of conditions which were perhaps peculiar 
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to lime and place and not always present in the consciousness of Ottoman 
Syrians. It most probably can never be satisfactorily answered. Reacting 
against those historians who posit Muslim fanaticism against non-Muslims 
as having been a constant reality in Middle Eastern societies. James Retlly 
stresses thai Ihe relationships between the religious communities were multi- 
faceted and not always confrontational. Membership in a particular reli- 
gious community did not necessarily give rise to a sense of "ethnic" 
solidarity.' 1 * 

However valid that cautionary advice, interpretations of Islamic law did 
play a normative role in ordering the- everyday experience of Muslims and 
non-Muslims alike, at least in the cilics where that law was enforced* As 
long as confessional identity determined one*s legal and political status, if it 
were not primordial, then it was very close to being essential in structuring 
the relationships across sectarian frontiers. There was also a psychological 
separation that arose from communal endogamy. The passing of individual 
lives was marked by events that occurred solely within their own religious 
community, in terms of their life span baptism or circumcision, marriage* 
and burial and in the passing of a single year. i.e. the calendar of religious 
festivals. The names and the demarcation of the months and the very 
numbering of the years varied, with each community marking the passage 
of a shared lime differently. 6 * 

Religious identities in the Ottoman period did not exclude the "ima- 
gining" of community along something other than sectarian lines. But 
religion was al least ihe primary basis of idcnlilyi beyond family, clan* or 
gender* for members of the Muslim and non-Muslim communities alike for 
most of the Olloman period, If for no oiher reason that was their core 
identity mandated by the slale. law, and tradition* This was especially true 
in the cities where \ht < uhma acted as Ihe enforcers of EheslutrfVs writ and 
tliev more typically shared the world-view of Ebussuud Cfendi than that of 
al-Nabulusi. It was undoubtedly less the case in the region's thousands of 
villages where more heterodox religious traditions prevailed aiul the casual 
intermingling of people of different faiths was common before the harden- 
ing of sectarian boundaries in the nineteenth century/ 14 Tensions between 
members of Ihe different religious communities did, on occasion. Hare to 
violence in ihe Ottoman Empire before the nineteenth century- That is not 
to say that an atmosphere of latent confrontation was endemic to all inter* 
confessional contacts, or that religious fanaticism was (he rule. The various 
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religious communities in the Arab Ottoman world shared much in common 
with their neighbors beyond that most basic glue of social cohesion, 
language. Their music* cuisine, and material culture were also generally 
indistinguishable/'' But as long as religion lay at the heart of each 
individual's world-view, the potential for society to fracture along sectarian 
lines remained. 

3 Kay Kiiufnum Shclcmay, Im Jasmin* flam Down: Son/i tuttt Remembrance atmmg Syrian 



CHAPTER 2 



The Ottoman Arab world: a diversity of sects and 
peoples 



Historians differ as lo why Sullan Yavuz Selhn (1512 20) moved south in 
1516 in a campaign that would topple the Mamluk regime. It may have 
been a preemptive strike against a potential ally of his archenemy Shah 
Ismail Safavi in Fran, a strategic move to secure the lucrative spice trade of 
the Levant, or to block Kuropean expansion into the soft underbelly of 
Islam. 1 Whatever his reasons, SelinVs decisive intervention brought the 
historic Muslim capitals of Damascus and Cairo into a rapidly expanding 
empire. Selim's son. Kanuui Stileyman (1520 66). would add Baghdad lo 
the patrimony of the House of Osman. as well as much of the North 
African littoral. By 1600. most of the Arab lands were nominally subject to 
the Ottoman sultan* with indigenous elites able to maintain their indepen- 
dence only tn Morocco and the more remote regions of the Arabian 
Peninsula and the North African interior. But the further afield from the 
Ottoman heartland one (raveled, (he less effective was Ottoman control or 
influence and it was only in the core Arab provinces of the Fertile Crescent 
and Egypt that Ottoman policies had -any long-lasting effect on the relation- 
ships between Muslims and non-Muslims. And even in Egypt* Ihe ability of 
the sultans to effect policy was questionable by llie mid-eighteenth century, 

Muslim Christian relations were at low ebb when the Ottomans arrived 
in the Arab lands. The Mamluk sultans had embarked on an ideological, as 
well as a military, campaign against the Christians in the aftermath of the 
Crusades. Their armies leveled churches and monasteries while the bureau- 
cratic arm of tEie state imposed severe restrictions on their Christian 
subjects. Tamerlane (Timur-i lenk). while not adverse to massacring 
Muslims in their thousands, showed a particular penchant for wreaking 
devastation on the Christian communities which lay in his path at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. Egypt, which survived largely outside the 
zone of direct military conflict, witnessed an outpouring of Islamic legal 
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polemic against the Christians thai led. on occasion, to mob attacks on the 
remaining Coptic churches and monasteries. An increasing rate of con* 
version further reduced the Copts to an isolated minority. 3 This prolonged 
time of troubles could only intensify the Christians* self-view as being 
isolated communities of believers, punished by God for some unidentified 
sins/ In the aftermath of these disasters* Christianity in the Arab cast was 
in psychological and numerical decline. Jewish communities in the region 
did not attract the same level of Muslim hostility and fared belter than their 
Christian neighbors* Bui with the possible exception of the community in 
Cairo with its connections to the Mamluk court, the Jews of the Arab lands 
could hardly be characterized as nourishing on the eve of the Ottoman 

conquest 

The Jews and Christians in the region were undoubtedly ambivalent, if 
not completely indifferent, to Hie change in the dynastic succession of the 
sultans who exercised sovereignly over their lives, but they were to receive a 
respite under the new regime. The Ottoman bureaucrats were, unlike the 
Mamluk beys* usually indifferent as to the existence of non-Muslims under 
their control. The Ottoman sultans were still winning victories against 
European armies on the battlefield and the presence of Christians so distant 
from the war zone in central Europe must have seemed unimportant to 
most Ottoman officials posted in the Arab lands, beyond the collection of 
their taxes. In the case of the Sephardic Jews, the sultans welcomed them 
into their realm as potentially revenue-producing subjects. More impor- 
tantly* the political tradition honored by the Ottoman sultans was to grant 
autonomy to the various social groupings that made up the population of 
(heir empire. This afforded (he Chrislians and Jews in the Ottoman world 
fairly wide-ranging freedom to order their communal alTairs as they saw lit. 
Ottoman official nonchalance further allowed them to recover some of the 
losses they had endured under the Mamluks. including she discrete repair of 
damaged churches and synagogues and, in a few rare cases, permission to 
build new ones* in an apparent disregard of the injunctions of the Pact of 
*Umar. 

The sectarian landscape of the Ottoman Arab lands 

Alexander Russell noted that the Jews of eighteenth-century Aleppo spoke 
a dialect of Arabic distinct from that shared by the city's Christians and 
Muslims: this was also true for the much larger Jewish community in 
Baghdad/ 1 Almost everywhere else, urban Jews, Christians, and Muslims 
were indistinguishable from each other by their accent or their material 
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culture, II was true thai ihe dress of the non-Muslims, might identify their 
confessional community in some areas as was required by the Pad of 
c Umar or in others by their ovvn customary preference. But the fact that the 
dress code was frequently invoked by governors eager lo extract bribes from 
wealthy non-Muslims suggests even in their daily costume Muslims and 
non-Muslims were not always easily identifiable to Ihe outside observer. 
European visitors to the region, whether Christians or Jews, frequently 
noted with a degree of disgust and alarm that their erstwhile coreligionists 
were 'Turks" in all but name. That same degree of assimilation did not 

characterize the Christians who lived in the upland periphery of the Arab 
Fertile Crescent where their isolation prevented complete assimilation into 
the culture of the Muslim majority of the lowlands. It was Ihe opposition 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy in religious belief, but also between 
assimilation and cultural resistance. 
The most notable example of this "freedom of the mountain** could be 

found among ih* Mnvonhes <>f Mount Ubanoo who enjoyed an autonomy 

verging on independence throughout most of llie Olloman period, due in no 
small part to their symbiotic political relationship with the Druzes. 
Although that relationship would break down in the nineteenth century, the 
two communities lived in relative harmony in the earlier Ottoman centuries, 
even occasionally going to war together against a common outside enemy as 
was the case in 1772 when the Emir Yusuf al*Shihab occupied Damascus, 
supported by his Druzc and Maroniic retainers.-* The Maroniles were the 
spiritual descendants of Christians who had accepted the articulation of 
Christ's nature (monolhelelism) put forward in the attempted compromise 
between orthodoxy and monophysitism by the Byzantine Emperor 
Hcraclius (610 41)* Unfortunately for their subsequent future, they were 
the only Christians eo do so. They thereby cut themselves off theologically 
from either of the dominant intellectual traditions oV the Christian East, 
Although the community originally was located in norlhem Syria* over time 
most of the* Maroniles migrated to the safety of the Lebanese mountains 
where ihey formed the absolute majority in some districts. By the Ottoman 
period, the Maroniles had abandoned Syriac in favor of Arabic as tEieir 
vernacular and had assimilated much of the Arabo-Muslim culture as their 
own. But the Maronite secular and religious leadership appealed to Sitnni 
Muslim authority only rarely. 

The elites of the community could flaunt in their mountain redoubts their 
disregard for many of the legal restrictions imposed on non-Muslims 
elsewhere building new churches and monasteries, openly carrying arms, 
and riding horses. What was unthinkable in the rest of the sultan's domains 
could occur almost seamlessly in Mount Lebanon, with the open conversion 

* Mikha il Burayk aUDimathqi. Ttt'fUchal'Shwn itttoory of Damascus) /720 i?$2. tafuedby 
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lo Christianity by individuals from two politically dominant clans of the 
Mountain, the Sunni Shihab and the Druze Abu -Lamina 1 ', in the early 
nineteenth century without apparent repercussion. 6 The conversion of the 
Abu Luminal was even sanctified by dfytwa issued in IS47 by Muhammad 
al-Halawani. mufti of Beirut, who wrote that as the Druzes already were 
unbelievers, their conversion to Christianity was acceptable as the Prophet 
bad said* "Unbelief constitutes one nation/* 7 Other Maronilcs* oulsidc ihc 
community's headland in Kisrawan* lived among Muslim majorities more 
circumspectly, in Damascus and Aleppo or in religiously mixed villages 

such as those in the Shwf and (Ik Jaba! ■Ainil in Lebanon or the Jabal 

al- c Alawiyyin in Syria* The communily in Aleppo, in particular, gave the 
Maroniies an urban face as well as a rural one and Aleppine Maroniles 
would play a crucial role in the community's transition 10 a European 
defined "modernity" in the Ottoman period. 

The existence o-f their patriarch and church hierarchy outside the zone of 
direct Ottoman control gave the Maroniles everywhere an opportunity for 
freedom of political action not shared by most other Christians in the 
Ottoman period. Sunni Muslims might have added that it also gave them an 
arrogance unknown anions or undreamed by. Christians elsewhere in the 
Arab world. Exploiting that autonomy, ilie hierarchy of the Maronite 
Church entered Into dialogue with Rome long before any of the other 
Easlenvrue churches and thus secured a special relationship with the Latin 
West. This was reflected in the early European travel narratives whose 
authors almost invariably singled Ihc Marontles out for special attention 
and favorable comment; William Biddulph. an Englishman who visited 
Syria in 1. 600. referred to them as the "free" Christians of Syria/ Basking in 
Ghat special relationship with the West. Marontles could be found in 
Europe, taking advantage of both Irade and educational opportunities long 

before other Christians in the region. Individual Maronites were also 
among the first to collaborate with European merchants and missionaries in 
their quest for profits and souls, respectively* indeed, no other Christian 
community in the Arabic-speaking l-evanl would tie its fortunes so closely 
eo ihose of the W<*su first to Catholic Europe generally, and later to H ranee 
specifically. 

The Jacobites, the followers of YaSjub Harda'i, were another highland 
communily who enjoyed a large degree of anonymity, and therefore 
autonomy, in the Ottoman period. Sometimes railed the Syrian Orthodox. 
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or more simply the Suryani in Arabic and Ottoman Turkish, (he Jacobites 
were Monophysite Christians and the ideological heirs to the bitter theo* 
logical battles waged within Christendom in the fifth century AD to define 
the nature of Christ- The Monophysiles. who chose to emphasize Christ's 
divine nature at the expense of his human one* lost the theological battle al 
the Council of Chalccdon in 451. Thereafter they wore relegated to the 
ranks of heresy and obscurity, in the eyes of the dominant Niecnc Christian 
tradition represented both in Constantinople and Rome. 

The Jacobites had probably been the numerical majority in the hill 
country of the Jazirah (northern Iraq and southeastern Turkey) before the 
advent of the Crusaders, But they suffered a severe contraction in their 
numbers due to war and conversion to Islam in the afieniuilh of the 
bloody struggles between Islam and Christendom, By the start of the 
Ottoman period, the Jacobites were largely confined to an arc of territory 
stretching from Mosul north to Diyarbabir. Beyond the boundaries of thai 
zone, they constituted significant minorities in cities such as Aleppo and 
Urfa. They could even be found in Damascus. Hut the see of ttieir 
Patriarch was in the remote monastery 4 of Dayr Za^alaran* outside of 
M&rdin. It was an appropriate location as the true heartland of (he 
Jacobites lay not in the cities hut in the dozens of villages that dotted the 
mountains between Mardin and MidyaL known to the Jacobites as Tur 
Abdin. Throughout their homeland, the Jacobites lived as a minority 
among cither Muslim or Yuzidi Kurds with whom relations could vary 
over time* but whose tribal aghas rarely enforced the shari'a regulations 
on their Christian subjects,*' 

Despite centuries of a cultural Arabization of the Jacobites in the cities, 
most of the rural Jacobite population retained Aramaic as a spoken 
vernacular well into the Ottoman period* The Jacobite peasantry spoke a 
dialect of Aramaic known as Turoyo in the Tur Abdin. or a mixture of 
Aramaic and Arabic called simply fit/lahi (peasant) in the plains lo the 
north of Mosul 10 However, the language had virtually ceased to be written 
by the community's intellectual elite by the time of the arrival of (he 
Ottoman armies. Rather, literate Jacobites-, like their contemporaries 
among the Maroniics in Lebanon, often chose to write Arabic in Syriac 
script ikarbhuni). Curiously, given their late assimilation as Arabic* 
speakers. Jacobites stuck to their preference for Arabic as their mother 
tongue more assiduously than did their Muslim neighbors in cincs such 
as Diyarbakir. Mardin. and Urfa where the Muslim population was 
increasingly Turcophone. A3 the start of the Republican period, it was 
generally only the Jacobite Christians who retained Arabic as eheir spoken 
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vernacular in the cities of southeastern Turkey. If their mountain isolation 
provided the Maronites with a sense of freedom that would fan the 
ambitions of some for a Christian Lebanon in the twentieth century, the 
mountains did not nurture the Jacobites. Indeed, they only seemed to have 
heightened their sense of isolation from the larger world, The Jatvbilcs had 
enjoyed a flowering of their literary culture in Syriac in the centuries 
preceding the disaster of the Crusades, but they produced few intellectuals 
in the Ottoman period* Served by an often venial and unresponsive clergy. 
the Jacobites were prime candidates for apostasy* whether to Islam or later 
to Catholicism, 

There were also communities of Neslorian Christians (Kitdwi or alter- 
natively Nasturi in Arabic and Ottoman Turkish, later to be known as 
Assyrians in the West) living beside the Jacobite villagers in the plains to the 
north of Mosul, most notably in the large village of Telkayf. The Nestorians 
were followers of a theological tradition an-athematized by the Orthodox 
Christian mainstream in 431 M the Council of Hphesus for their emphasis 
on the human nature of Christ. lite proponents of what would become the 
doctrine of their church insisted that Jesus* human nature and his divine 
one could not be conflated. They therefore refused to recognize Mary as the 
"Mother of God," calling her simply the "Mother of Jesus." That apparent 
denigration of Mary's status led to riots in Constantinople in the fifth 
century, but established the Nestorians as doctrinally much closer to Islam's 
understanding of Jesus" nature than was the case for other Christians, 11 

Higher still in the mountains, above the zone shared with the Jacobites, 
other Ncstoriun Christians and Jews were scattered throughout the more 
remole regions of Kurdistan, In the mountains, the Neslorians were largely 
a tribal peopk in their communal and economic organization* Although 
they retained Aramaic as their mother tongue, they were otherwise largely 
indistinguishable from tlieir Kurdish-speaking tribal Muslim neighbors in 
their social organization or customs* As was the case with the Maronite 
mountaineers, the mountain Nestorians were well armed and willing to 
defend their rights with militancy unknown among tlieir coreligionists of 
the lowlands. 1 - The NesLorian community had enjoyed special favor during 
the Mongol period as many of the Mongol Ichans had either converted lo 
Nesiorian Chrisiianhy or married Nestorian women. In the wake of the 
Mongol collapse, the Nestorians 1 Muslim neighbors viewed them as having 
collaborated with the Mongol terror. They suffered greatly in the post- 
crusading period from retaliatory raids, launched by various Muslim 
armies; Ismail Safavh the Iranian shah, was reported to have massacred all 
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the Christians of Baghdad during his occupation of the city in 1508. I3 As 
the result of such outrages. Lhe community virtually disappeared from the 
urban centers of Iraq. 

The Nestorians were a scattered community when the Ottomans arrived, 
even more remote from the metropolitan centers of Christianity in both east 
and west than were the Jacobites* Unlike other Christian communities who 
received a respite after I5I6 4 the Nestorians* troubles did not end with the 
arrival of the Ottoniuns. The Nesloriuns* homeland lay astride the frontier 
between the Ottoman and Iranian empires and their villages were frequently 
reduced io battlefields with the soldiers on both sides enslaving lhe 
unfortunate inhabitants. Although the cnslavcmcnl of non-combaiam 
dhlmmis had been specifically outlawed by Ebussuud Efendi in the sixteenth 
century, a large number of Jewish asid Christians slaves seized in Iranian 
Azerbaijan went on sale in Aleppo in 1726, following the Ottoman 
campaign against Tabriz- Local Jews and Armenians promptly redeemed 
slaves taken from their own religious communities in Iran. 'Hie hapless 
Nestorians had no such saviors and were purchased as slaves by local 
Muslims and Christians, including the wile of the British consul in the 
dtyJ 4 

In the fifteenth century, the office of the supreme prelate of the Neslor* 
ians, the catholieos, passed into the hands of one extended family, with 
spiritual authority transferring from uncle to nephew. Initially, those 
holding the sec resided in Iranian territory at Urumia while the majority oi 
their Rock remained on lhe Ottoman side of the border. In lhe seventeenth 
century, the- Nestorians around Mosul, angry at a mere child's elevation as 
ealholicus, broke from the church and acknowledged the Latin Pope as 
their spiritual head. 13 In the aftermath of lhe schism, the patriarchal see of 
lhe "traditionalist" faction moved to tiie village of Qudshanis(Kochaues in 
British and American missionary correspondence) in the heartland of the 
Nestorian tribal confederations, amidst the almost impenetrable mountains 
of what is today the Turkish province of flakkari. 1 * The pro-Catholic 
faction retained the name Chaldean while the traditionalists in the moun- 
tains simply called themselves Surymi* helping to confuse outsiders as to 
the theological distinctions between Nestorians and Jacobites, in truth, the 
laity and even many of the clergy of both communities had largely forgotten 
the theological differences that divided them and outsiders were not 
completely wrong to conflate the two traditions. In the nineteenth century 
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after contact with American and British archaeologists excavating ancient 
Ninevah, the traditionalists chose lo call themselves Assyrians, thereby 
creating a link to a glorious, if somewhat questionable, past. 

The Jews of this upland region did not adopt the tribal political organiza- 
tion of their Kurdish Muslim or Nestormn neighbors* They were none- 
theless integrated culturally into the larger Kurdish society in which they 
lived and generally spoke Kurdish although some, like the Nestorians* 
retained Aramaic as their vernacular Jews were lo be found either as 
peasant farmers in scattered, predominantly Muslim villages or as craftsmen 
sn the m-ajor Kurdish towns Zakho, Sulaimaniyyah. and Amadiyyah 
where they established an economic niche as goldsmiths and jewelers. 17 
Despite Mieir isolation, the Jews of Kurdistan retained a strong Jewish 
communal identily. preserving their religious tradition in accordance with 
the preempts of the Talmud. 18 Due to that important religious link to the 
people of Israel, ihey were not as isolated culturally or spiritually as were 
eheir Nestorian or Jacobite neighbors, who until the arrival of the European 
missionaries had no metropolitan connection* with any coreligionists 
outside their mountains. Even so, the Kurdish Jews were largely a periph* 
era! people in the consciousness of the lowland Jewish communities in the 
Arab provinces. 

The religious geography became simpler once one came down from the 
mountains. Non-Muslims lived in villages and cities throughout the Fertile 
Crescent. But there was a significant disparity between the Iraqi and the 
Syrian provinces in the pattern of their sclllcmcnL The two lowland Iraqi 
provinces. Baghdad and Basra, had at the start of the Ottoman period only 
tiny remnants of their once numerically strong Christian communities. 
These were augmented over time as Iranian Armenians and Arab Christian 
niigranls from northern Iraq and Syria eslablished themselves in the two 
cities* In eonlrast lo central and southern Iraq* Christians were to be found 
tn significant numbers in the province of Mosul* both in the provincial 
capital and its hinterlands, Iraq's Jews had weathered the aftermath of the 
Crusades and the Mongols more successfully than had the Christians, and 
there were thriving Jewish communities in all the Iraqi cities. Hial of 
Baghdad may have been numerically the largest Jewish community in the 
Arab east- Willi a community which was both large and wealthy, Baghdad 
served as one of the leading intellectual centers for Arab Jews throughout 
the Ottoman period, producing rabbis of wide renown throughout (he 
Jewish communities of the East. 

Geographical Syria {hihul al+Sium\) contained the largest concentration of 
Christians in the Ottoman Arab lands but the Jewish population outside of 
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Palestine was comparatively less significant than was that of Iraq. Scholarly 
estimates of the ratio of Christians in the region that is today demarcated 
into Syria* Lebanon. Jordan* Israel, and Palestine range from a fifth to a 
third of the total population, which probably was between a million and a 
million and a half souls in 1516. Christians were scattered throughout all 
four Syrian provinces: Aleppo, Damascus, Tripoli, and Tyre* Some regions 
such as Mount Lebanon, the villages on the eastern slopes of the Anti- 
Lebanon range, the Hawran* or the villages surrounding Jerusalem and 
Nazareth in Palestine* had very high concentrations of Christians, There 
were even Christian Bedouin in the Trans-Jordan. 1 * Significant Christian 
minorities were present in all of Syria *& cities and towns, with the exception 
of Hebron, but the largest communities were those or Damascus and 
Aleppo. 

Most of the Christians of the Arabic-speaking lowlands at the time of tlie 
Ottoman conquesi were Greek Orthodox by tradition with the Patriarch of 
Antioch. resident in Damascus by the sixteenth century at the latest, serving 
as their primaie and spiritual leader. During the Mamluk and early 
Ottoman centuries, the connection between Antioch and Constantinople 
was attenuated. Although the Patriarch of Constantinople claimed supreme 
authority, the Byzantines appointed by the Ecumenical Patriarch to the see 
only rarely took up their post. In theix absence, a tradition developed 
whereby the clergy and laity of Damascus chose whom they wished as 
patriarch, invariably a local Arab cleric. The Orthodox Christians of Syria 
were not completely isolated from their brethren in the Byzantine world, as 
priests and monks continued to travel between Constantinople and Syria. 
But an Arabization of the church hierarchy occurred in the absence of 
control exercised by the Greek church us the community accommodated 
itself to being a minority church within a Muslim state* Unlike their 
coreligionisis in Anatolia who wrote Iheir Turkish vernacular using (he 
Greek alphabet Orthodox Arabs wrote their vernacular in the same script 
as did their Muslim neighbors* Nonetheless, the spiritual link of Syria's 
Orthodox Christians lo Constantinople, a$ well as their continued use of 
Greek as their language of liturgy, created linguistic confusion as to their 
ethnic identity for Europeans and Oiionsan officials alike. This was in no 
small part duetoihe name they chose to call themselves. 

The Orthodox Christian Arabs of Syria were called Mel kites {mttlakiyyun* 
'The king's men") in the early centuries of Arab rule. It was reputedly a 
term of derision imposed by the Muslims on those Christians who remained 
true to tlie faith of the Byzantine emperors. But over time, those same 
Christians look up the name as a badge of prided By the Ottoman 
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conquest, however, the term seems 10 have dropped out of common usage 
by either the community or the Muslim authorities- Instead, these Arabic* 
speaking Orthodox Christians called themselves simply ihe Rum. a collective 
noun which could mean alternatively "Byzantines," "Anatolians." 
fc *Crccks." or "Orthodox Christians" in Ottoman Turkish, while in Syrian 
Arabic, Rum could also mean "Ottomans/* in addition to the other possible 
meanings. These myriad lexical possibilities provided endless opportunities 
for ethnic misidcniificaiion by all those who were outside the community. 
The Catholic Taction among the Rum in Syria in the eighteenth century 
revived the name Melkiie* in an attempt to place distance between them- 
selves and ihe Orthodox of Hie see of Consiaminoplc. The ierm was slow to 

catch on in the popular imagination of the laity in Syria, however. Orthodox 
Arab chroniclers of the eighteenth century continued (o label their own 
faction the Rum and the other "Catholics** {taifa kathutikiyya) or more 
commonly "those who follow the religion of the Franks/' Catholic authors 
appropriated the collective Rum for themselves and labeled their opponents 
simply "heretics'* {al-aratiqu). 

The Copts of Egypt comprised the other numerically large Christian 
community in the Ottoman Arab territories with perhaps between ten to 
fifteen percent of Egypt's total population, estimated variously at the lime 
of the Ottoman conquest to be between two and three million people. 71 
Their spiritual head, the Patriarch of Alexandria, had long before 1517 
moved his actual sec to Cairo. As was the ease with the Jacobites and the 
Armenians* Ihe Copts had embraced the Monophysilc definition of Christ's 
nature and had been persecuted under the Byzantines. But they had also 
possessed before Ihe arrival of the Muslim armies in the seventh century the 
potential for becoming a "national" church, not unlike lhat of Armenia 
where language, identification with territory, and faith would provide the 
foundation for a strong ethnic identity* The continued erosion of the 
community's numbers through conversion to Islam and the virtual disap- 
pearance of the Coptic language as a spoken vernacular had. however, 
erased any possibility of a Coptic "nation" centuries before the advent of 
Ottoman rule in Kgypt. 

After almost a millennium of assimilation into the dominant Arabic 
culture, the Copts were culturally or physically indistinguishable from their 
Muslim neighbors who were, after alK largely descended from Coptic 
converts. Egyptian Muslims and Copts shared a variety of folk practices 
that they deemed to be religiously ordained abstinence from pork, the use 
of zar (magical healing), and the circumcision of both their sons and 
daughters (clitoridectomy). These undoubtedly blurred the cultural divide 
between the two communities. Adding to the potential for their cultural 
Lissimilalion. the Copts were widely distributed geographically across Egypt, 
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Although they were proportionally a larger minority in Upper Egypt than 
in the Delta, outside a Tew villages such as Akhmim. they constituted a 
majority nowhere. 

In addition to these indigenous Arabic-speaking Christians. Armenians 
were ubiquitous in the demographic mix of the cities of the Arab Middle 
East. It was. however, only in the trading cities of Aleppo and Basra that 
the Armenians came to constitute an important numerical component of 
the overall Christian population, before the tragic deportations of the 
Anatolian Armenians in the early twentieth century. 22 Even if their numbers 

were small, Armenians contributed to the wmatwrviai life of the cities of the 

region in which they dwelled with their connections to a wider trading 
diaspora that stretched already in the sixteenth century from Amsterdam to 
India. Thai cosmopolitanism aided them in adapting to the changes abroad 
in the world beyond the Middle hast. Asa people, they were instrumental in 
the introduction of new consumer technologies from the West, i.e. priming, 
photography, sewing machines, and eventually automobile mechanics, to 
the Arab lands in (he last decades of the empire. 

The Jews who lived in what would become the core of the Ottoman Arab 
provinces were almost entirely an urban people in 1516- There were 
exceptions: the Jews of Kurdistan already mentioned and the inhabitants of 
a few villages in Palestine,-* But these were a tiny minority of the total. 
Jewish communities existed in all the major urban centers of the Arab world 
with those of Cairo, Aleppo, Damascus, and Baghdad being the largest. 
There were also smaller communities of Qaraile (non-Rabbinical Jews 
whose ancestors followed the traditions of the Jewish diaspora before the 
composition of the Talmud) in Egypt. Damascus, and Palestine* The 
Qaraites clung doggedly to the faith of their fathers, even while earning the 
derision of those who viewed that tradition as having been superceded by 
the Talmud- As in the case of the various Christian sects, differences in 
religious customs sometimes led to conflict between followers of the 
disparate traditions. 24 Whether Rabbinical or Qaraite. the Jews outside of 
the holy cities of Erelz Israel were almost entirely Arabic-speakers in the 
early sixteenth century and had assimilated as fully into the A ra bo-Muslim 
culture surrounding them as bad their Christian neighbors. 

In contrast to thai assimilation, the Jewish communities in Palestine had 
diverse ethnic origins and spoke in many tongues* Safed, a center for the 
study of the Jewish mystical tradition of the Kahhahih^ had separate 
quarters fox Jews from Portugal. Cordoba. Castile. Aragon, Hungary. 
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Apulia, Seville, and Germany in the sixteenth century.-* As the list suggests, 
Jews of Iberian origin (the Sephanlim) increasingly found iheir way to 
Palestine in the sixteenth century* and probably constituted the majority of 
the Jews in the Holy Land in the first century of Ottoman rule. Jewish 
immigrants lo Palestine continued to come from diverse places in the 
eighteenth century with the migration of Eastern European Hassidim 
following the death of Baal Shcm-Tov in 1760."° Millcnarianism fueled 
much of the immigration lo Palestine, nurtured by the immigrants' desire lo 
be buried in Jerusalem to wait for the coming of Ihe Messiah when many 
believed they would be physically resurrected. As such, the immigrants were 
often elderly and impoverished Jews from throughout Europe and the 
Middle East. But numerous Jewish scholars also came to find solace, 
freedom from persecution, and intellectual community in Erctz Israel. 
Throughout the Ottoman period, Jerusalem, Tiberias, and Saled served as 
shared physical spaces where Jewish intellectuals from throughout the 
diaspora could meet and exchange ideas in a cultural nexus parallel to that 
provided by Mecca ami Medina for their Muslim contemporaries. 

The Sephardic Jews were the most economically dynamic group lo 
migrate to the Ottoman Arab cities in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The migrants were a part of general population movement of 
Jews from the Christian Mediterranean lo the Ottoman lands in the 
aftermath of their expulsion from Spain in 1492. Some had settled first in 
the poxl cities of Italy before moving on and retained valuable trade 
contacts with Ihe Sephardic diaspora in the western Mediterranean and 
beyond, stretching to Amsterdam and the New World. ^ Many had been 
prosperous in their old homelands and brought whatever capital was 

movable with them. They also brought European technology and mercantile 

practices* Sephardic Jews established the empire's first printing presses and 
served os bankers in all the major cities* Although the majority of the 
Sephardic immigrants settled in Palestine, the Balkans, or in the cities of 
western Anatolia, others found their way to Aleppo. Damascus, and Cairo. 
It was only in Aleppo and Jerusalem among the Arab cities, however, that 
the community was sufficiently large to maintain its spoken tongue. Judeo- 
Spantsh, until the end of the empire. Elsewhere, the Sephardic Jews were 
assimilated over time into the Arabic culture of their coreligionists. There is 
anecdotal evidence that the Sephardic and Arab Jews did not always share 
the same space peacefully. 28 This was most apparent in Aleppo where, by 
the end of the eighteenth century, the wealthy merchants among the 
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Sephardhn. (he SSgnores Francos* had established a separate synagogue and 
benevolent societies for their own community.-' 



Ho* many? 

The question of the number of non-Muslims ia the Ottoman Arab provinces 
and the related issue of their percentage of the overall population remain 
contested by historians. Omcr Lutfi Barkan initiated the debate when he 
asserted that the cxlant Ottoman tax records revealed there were ! 13,358 
Muslim households inthe Syrian provinces in the period betwren 1520 and 
1535* but only 914 Christian and no Jewish households. 1 " That return of 
less than I percent of Ihe total households as being Christian, not to 
mention the total absence of Jews, seemed to be historically counierfacEunl 
when compared to Ottoman census returns of the late nineteenth century 
where the number of non-Muslims was much more robust. His findings 
were immediately challenged by Charles Issawi but without any counter- 
vailing documentation. 11 Undaunted by the criticism, Barkan returned to 
the Ottoman registers for the latter decades of the sixteenth century, with 
the following results for four key Ottoman Arab provinces. 

Settled Muslims Christians Jews 



Aleppo 


81,203 


.1386 


2x3 


Baghdad 


39.379 


41135 


6113 


Damascus 


86,369 


7867 


2068 


Tripoli 


34.316 


11.768 


307*-' 



The ratio of non*Musliira lo Muslims improved with Barkan's second set 
of data, but there were still apparent anomalies* Both Christians and Jews 
seemed to have been significantly undcrcottnlcd in Aleppo in comparison lo 
Damascus* while Christians were apparently ovcrreprescntcd tn Baghdad 
at the expense ol the city's Jewish population. Without questioning 
Barkan's results, a recent study has contrasted the low percentage of 
Christians in the population of the Syrian provinces in the firs-i century of 
Ottoman rule with their greater represenlalion in the Ottoman censuses at 
the end of empire to suggest that the Christian population increased at a 
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much faster rale »han Muslims during the Ottoman period.- 1 - 1 The hypoth- 
esis for this dramatic demographic phenomenon, if true, is the Christians 
had a higher birth rate than Muslims and a lower morbidity rate in times of 
pestilence. 

The proposition that the Christians had a higher birth rate than Muslims 
in the sixteenth to the eighteenth century is unanswerable given our sources. 
The only extant data lo confirm thai claim arc contained in Ihc estate 
records of the deceased From various urban centers (Arabic, dafalir 
af-mukhaUafat: Ottoman Turkish terekc defterlerih The survival of these 

records is spotiy and most scholars agree thai Christians are severely 

underrcp resented in those records that are extant. u Even so. there is 
nothing in them to suggest that Christians had more children than did 
Muslims. A recent study of the elite Muslim families of Aleppo in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century found that relatively few of their 
children reached adulthood hut 11 did not examine the patterns present 
among the Christian elite of the city, As such, the question of whether there 
were sectarian differences in the average number of those who survived 
childhood in the city remains. 35 There is also little evidence to support the 
assumption that Muslims suffered a higher rate of morbidity from disease 
than did Christians, at least in the early centuries of Ottoman rule* 
Chronicles written by Christians in the eighteenth century suggest their 
community .suffered from repeated visitations of plague and other diseases 
at rates that were comparable to those experienced by their Muslim 
contemporaries^'' Accounts from the nineteenth century* however, indicate 
that by then Christians were using quarantines in times of plague* 17 But it is 
nut at at] cerlain that Christians enjoyed an advantage over their Muslim 
neighbors in terms of lower morbidity rates from disease before the concept 
of quarantine became more widely practiced by them, having been bor- 
rowed from the Europeans. 

There were also two further negative constraints on Christian population 
growth that would have had an impact on the population counts of the late 
Ottoman period. The Christians continued to suffer a diminution of their 
numbers through conversion to Islam throughout the Ottoman centuries. 
Both the court records and Christian chronicles record a steady defection of 
Christians lo Islam, albeit even if U were only a handful in any given year 
Secondly, by the time the Ottoman censuses had become relatively reliable 
at the end of the nineteenth century. Christians were migrating out of the 
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empire al a rate disproportionate to thai of their Muslim neighbors. 31 * Both 
of these trends would have worked to reduce demographic advantages the 
Christians might have enjoyed due to either higher fertility or lower 
morbidity rates over their Muslim neighbors. 

A plausible reason lor the apparent disjunclurc between the percentage of 
non-Muslims in (he reported populalion of Syria in the sixteenth century 
and that of the nineteenth is* of course, that there was an undcrcount of 
Christians in the earlier period* The Christians of the Fertile Crescent were 
still largely a rural populalion in the sixteenth century, fairly remote and 
therefore less likely to be enumerated accurately.* Support for this hypoth- 
esis comes from scattered data points from across the region in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, Jizya records from the city of Aleppo suggest 
that an impressive growth in the Christian population occurred in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 'Hie tax register used by Barkait 
listed 309 Christian households and 15 Christian bachelors in the city in 
1584 85; it also listed 7,881 Muslim and 233 Jewish urban households/ 10 
Hie much higher figure he supplies for Christian households in (he 
province's villages and towns, compared to those in the provincial capital 
(3.386 to 309) is noteworthy as the Ottoman censuses of the late nineteenth 
century show that Christians had all but disappeared from the province's 
villages. It also provides an interesting counterpoint to the province's 
Jewish population, all of whom apparently lived in the provincial capital. 
We must be careful with this latter assumption as well- however, i\s jizya 
registers from the second half of the seventeenth century indicate the 
presence of Jews in two provincial towns. Kilis and Aintab (Gaziantcp). 

The number of Christian Jizya payers in Aleppo rose to 2*500 in 1640 and 
to 5.391 in 1695 *■ Significantly, ac the latter dale only 2.254 Christian Jizya 
payers were listed as living elsewhere in the province, a ratio of roughly two 
to one in favor of the city* That stands in stark contrast to Barkaivs findings 
of a ratio of one urban Christian for every eleven peasants in the century 
before* In further support of a migration hypothesis. 1.234 Christian males, 
or 23 percenl, were lisled as newcomers to (lie city in (he register compiled 
in 1695. The Jewish total of 875 males for the same year was not divided 
into separate categories, but the returns for (he community represented 
almost a doubling of their number (450) registered in 1672. This increase 
suggests migrants were augmenting the Jewish community in the city as 
well. 12 That assumption is strengthened by the fact the Jews were listed in 
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Iwo categories in the 1672 enumeration 377 YehtuUi Arahan (Arab Jews) 
and 73 Yehutl*i Efrenk (Frankish Jews), suggesting the relative ratio of 
Arabic-speaking Jews to the more recently arrived Sephardim. We also have 
anecdotal evidence from the court registers that Jews were migrating to 
Aleppo From southeastern Anatolia in the latter part of the century and 
lhe>\ rather than Sephardic Jews, may have accounted for the increase* 

Evidence from the Aleppo court records, including the registration of 
groups oT newly arrived migrants, suggests Christians continued to come 
into the city in significant numbers in the first decades of the eighteenth 
century. In 1740. 8,120 Christian males registered as paying the yVrra, 41 
Thereafter in ihc eighteenth century, the relurns were always below ihal 
figure, for example, 7.213 in 1756. 44 Even so* we cannot be certain that the 
returns for the later dale represent a true demographic decline, The 
Armenian patriarch in Istanbul registered a complaint in 1757 on behalf of 
his clergy in Aleppo charging that the city's governor had illegally granted 
exemptions from paying \\\t jizya to the city's Maronhes in the previous 
year/ 15 By the second half of the eighteenth century, irregularities in the 
ways in which ihtjizya was assessed and collected had become so ingrained 
in the bureaucratic culture of Aleppo that the registered returns are mean* 
ingless, a reality noted with alarm by the bureaucrats in Istanbul. 4 * 

Whatever their actual numbers, the growth in the population oi Chris* 
lians and Jews in Aleppo is all the more impressive as the total number of 
people living in the city apparently remained relatively constant after the 
middle of Ihc seventeenth century* Lt approximately 100*000 inhabitants.* 17 
The number of Christian jizya payers in 1740 represents a staggering 
increase of twenty- live- fold over the figures returnee! in 1 585. There is little 
doubt Aleppo's Christian population grew substantially over the course of 
Ihc first (wo Ottoman centuries, even if Barkan's figures are tainted by a 
severe uttdercouiW, Physical evidence is to be found in the expansion of the 
largely Christian suburbs Known collectively as Jttdayda to the north of the 
city walls in the sixteenth eo ihe eighteenth century, The city's court records 
also document a substantial migration of formerly rural Christians from 
northern and central Syria, as well as southeastern Anatolia, to the city, 
confirming the hypothesis created by xhtjizyd returns.^ Large-scale migra- 
tion ended in the middle of the eighteenth century and thereafter Aleppo's 
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population decreased to approximately 80,000 souls in 1800, with the 
Christians constituting approximately 20 percent of the total and Jews. 5 
percent. It did not start to rebound again until the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Research on other Ottoman Arab cities, although still fragmentary* 
suggests similar demographic trends occurred elsewhere* The Ottoman 
Tapit Tahrir registers for Mosul in 1525 26 recorded 1*138 Muslim house- 
holds and 1 38 bachelors. 553 non-Muslim households and 85 bachelors. In 
1557* there were L846 Muslim adult males in the city, 692 Christians* and 
105 Jews. In 1575 76. their numbers had grown to 2.204 Muslims. 812 
Christians, and 145 Jews* The number of adult non-Muslim malts, 
including both Jews and Christians, in the city further increased from 1.538 
in 1691 to 2.307 in 1 729; bv [834, their number had reached 3.822. In 1845. 
it was estimated thai (here were 6,000 Christians in the city out of n total 
population of 43,000 inhabitants. 50 Corroborating the theory of rural flight, 
(he number of Christians in the hinterlands of Mosul declined substantially 
over the course of the seventeenth century, even if the decline was nol as 
precipitous as occurred in Aleppo province. 51 In 1845, French consular 
officials estimated that the Christum rural population of Mosul province 
still exceeded thai of their coreligionists in the city. 3 - 

Data points for the population of Ihe province of Damascus in (he 
sixteenth century reveal similar secular trends. The Ottoman tax collectors 
recorded in 1543 that Damascus had 7,213 Muslim, 546 Christian, and 312 
Jewish households; in 1569. there were 7*054 Muslim, 1,021 Christian, and 
546 Jewish households. Significantly, the number of Christian households 
for the villages in the suhdistrict of Damascus, with the exception of the 
predominantly Christian villages Saydnaya and Ma c alula» show no corre- 
sponding increase* 5 * By 1597* Damascus' population growth had apparently 
peaked, wish returns of 6J41 Muslim families, 1,453 Muslim bachelors, 798 
Christian families, 264 Christian bachelors, 20 Jewish families and 6 Jewish 
bachelors* The low return of the number of Jewish households in the I 597 
enumeration is obviously anomalous and reminds u$ yet again of ihe 
precarious nature of any population data we might uncover for the early 
Ottoman period. There was a general decline in the city's population for al 
least the first half of the seventeenth century with an apparent rebound at 
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the end of the century,* 1 A recent study estimates the city's population was 
between 60,000 and 65-000 persons in 1700, wilh 11 percent of the total 
Christians and 5 to 6 percent Jews/** 

Wc have slightly belter evidence about demographic trends in Palestine 
than elsewhere in southern Syria. As was (he ease in bolh Aleppo and 
Mosul the Christian population of Jerusalem apparently grew between the 
sixteenth century and the end ol" the seventeenth century. In 1562 63* 
there were 315 Christian jizya payers enumerated in the city* but by 
1690 91, the total had risen to 622* At the same time the number of 
Christian jizya payers it* the neighboring villages of Bethlehem and Bayi- 
Jala had declined, from 149 to 144 and 2IS lo 143, respectively, 5 '' This was 
representative of a demographic trend occurring throughout Palestine over 
the course of the OHoman period as Christians left their villages for 
Jerusalem, or for the larger, predominantly Christian, villages of Beth- 
lehem and Nazareth/' In the process, villages in Palestine thai had been 
home to Christians in ilie sixteenth century became entirely Muslim by the 
nineteenth century. In 1744, the (otal number of jizya payers in liethlehem 
was recorded as 287. supporting the assumption of its continued growth, 
but 239 adult male Christians were registered as living in nearby Bayl-Jala, 
an approximate return to the number counted in the sixteenth century* 
The complaint to the sultan in which these figures were reported, however, 
stated that the Christians had been moving away from both villages in 
favor of Jerusalem to the detriment of the pious endowments in Mecca 
and Jerusalem their jizya payments supported/ 8 But it is not at all certain 
that rural flight for Christians was constant over the Ottoman period in all 
parts of Palestine given the absence of any population dala to confirm or 
rebut the hypothesis* 50 

In contrast 10 the Christian populaiion. which seems to have remained 
relatively stable as to its percentage of the total population after the 
seventeenth century, the Jewish population in Jerusalem lluctuated greatly 
in the Ottoman period, reflecting major shifts in patterns of immigration, 
Jerusalem reported 1,194 Jewish yVrra-payers in 1525-26; the number rose 
to 1,958 in 1553 54. Hiereafter it dropped, reaching an apparent nadir of 
690 men registered in 1572 73. The numbers rebounded toward (he end of 
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the century, but never attained the levels that were registered at mid* 
century. 60 Jerusalem was not the only beneficiary of these migrations. Safed 
had 233 Jewish households in 1525 26 and 7 19 in 1555 56; by 1567 68. the 
number bad risen to 945. acid almost equaled the Muslim population of the 
town. 61 That ratio did not remain constant* In the early nineteenth century* 
Rabbi d'Bcih Hillcl reported that there were 2,000 Jewish families and 
10.000 Muslim families in the town.* 3 As the figures from Safed and 
Jerusalem suggest, the sixteenth century may represent the highest propor- 
tion of Jews to non-Jews in the population of Palestine during the Ottoman 
centuries before the advent of Zionist settlement at the end of the nineteenth 
century. 63 

Elsewhere in the Ottoman Arab lands, the Jewish population seems to 
haw remained stable as a percentage of 1he total after the period of 
immigration of Sephnrdic Jews came to an end. Hie exception to this was 
Baghdad where lite Jewish population received two major waves of migrants 
from Iran in the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, largely -due to 
persecution by the $hf a authorities in ilteir homeland. 1,500 Jewish families 
were reported in Baghdad in 1824; the estimate of their number in 1908 
stood at between 25,000 and 40,000 persons, out of a tola! population of 
approximately 100,000 people. The Ottoman census of 1906 07 relumed 
12.933 adull Jewish males for the entire Baghdad province, in addition to 
1,511 adult Christian males and 109,568 adull Muslim males. M Both the 
Jews and Christians were overwhelmingly urban while the Muslims were 
disproportionately rural in their distribution. 

In summary, demographic data on the Christians and Jews of the Arab 
lands in the first three centuries of Ottoman rule remain sparse and 
problematic* Estimates given by European visitors could vary wildly- 
Worse, once h travel writer had sel a figure lo paper it was accepted and 
repeated by those who came later. Ottoman sources are not much belter, 
even if they carry a seductive impression of accuracy with their seemingly 
exact counts* Not only is there the question of whom was actually counted 
but all too often, the actual entries do not add up to the total calculated by 
the enumerator. In other cases, tax collectors simply repeated totals from 
earlier years- 65 As a resuh, we cannol be certain how many non-Muslims 
there actually were. But we lack reliable counts for the Muslim population 
as well . We can establish broad patterns both of settlement and migration in 
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the period, however. These inform us that there was a movement of 
Christians away from rural areas, w r ith the possible exception of Mount 
Lebanon, and a transformation of the Christian population in the region 
from a largely rural one to one thai was increasingly urban. Flight from the 
land was a reality for Muslim peasants of (he Fertile Crescent as well* as the 
countryside became unstable in the seventeenth and ciyhlccnth centuries 
due Lo tribal incursions into formerly agricultural lands. There was a 
difference, however The Muslim population was still overwhelmingly rural 
at the end of the nineteenth century; the same could not be s*tid for the 
Christians. Everywhere in the Fertile Crescent, the Christians were be- 
coming, like their Jewish neighbors, an urban population, (caving only 

pockets of Christian villagers scattered across Ihe rural landscape. This 
pattern of an increasing urbanisation contrasts sharply lo thai which 
occurred in the same period in Kgypi where the Copts were under- 
represented in ihe population of Cairo in the eighteenth century and were 
still largely rural in their choice of settlement, 66 

It is not clear why Christians of the Fertile Crescent left their villages at 
a much higher rate than Muslims. Perhaps, it was due to persecution by 
their Muslim neighbors/' 7 The Pol ish- Armenian traveler. Simeon, reported 
that political unrest in Anatolia in the early seventeenth century had sent 
large numbers of rural Armenians lo Aleppo and the cities of Anatolia.** It 
is conceivable that predatory tribesman targeted Christian villages as easier 
prey than Muslim villagers who were more likely lo be armed* Such was 
the pattern of Kurdish incursions against Armenian. Jacobite, and 
Nvsiorian villages in the nineteenth century and it is probably sale lo 
assume lhal similar depredations had occurred earlier, When asked, 
however, seventeen! h-cemury Christian migrants to Aleppo said they had 
left because their villages could no longer sustain them or their families.** 
There is probably not one cau&al explanation that would explain every 
individual peasant's decision to leave, Bui there can be little doubt that the 
collective weight of their decisions set in motion a significant demographic 
shift. As an unintended result, the region's Christians, having become a 
predominantly urban population, would be in a disproportionate position 
to participate in the economic, political, and cultural changes that were lo 
come than were their former Muslim neighbors who had remained on the 
land. 
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Ta'ifa or millet? 

Having surveyed the distribution of the non-Muslim communities In the 
Ottoman Arab provinces, wc need now to turn briefly to their internal 
governance in the early Ottoman period. Official Ottoman correspondence 
dealing with the non-Muslims of the empire in (he early nineteenth century 
consistently affirmed that non-Muslims were organized inlo three officially 
sanctioned millets: Greek Orthodox. Armenians, and Jews. The bureau- 
crats further asserted this had been the "tradition" since the reign of 
Suhan Faiih Mehmed (second and decisive reign. 1451 81), The millets a$ 
constituted in the nineteenth century were hierarchically organized reli- 
gious bodies with a decidedly political function. Each was headed by a 
cleric (patriarch or chief rabbi, known in Oitoman Turkish as ihe millet 
haft) who was appointed by the sultan and resilient in Istanbul but who 
was largely free to order ihe affairs of his community as long as he 
remained loyal to (he sultan. More importantly as an officially sanctioned 
bureaucracy, the milled leadership could command the civil forces of 
empire, i.e. governors and qadis. to implement its will over an errant flock- 
Without questioning the nineteentli-ceiuury bureaucrats' appeal lo an 
unbroken tradition, the pioneering study of the empire by H. A. R. Gibb 
and Harold Bowen asserted that the paradigm of the millet was "tradi- 
tional" for the non-Muslim communities within the Ottoman Empire. This 
was. unfortunately, echoed by many subsequent studies. Recent scholar- 
ship has shown it was. in fact, a relatively latecomer to the Ottoman 
political scene* even if its workings were always cloaked in the rhetoric of 
an ageless tradition. 7 ' 1 

The non-Muslim communities in ihe Arab provinces were accorded a 
degree of internal political autonomy by the Muslim authorities in the 
centuries leading up to the emergence of millet politics in the eighteenth 
century. The Arabic form of the word tmilla) was used in Ihe court records 
of Aleppo in the seventecnlh century to designate Christians or Jews 
genetically (mil/at al-Nwaru, "Christians"), but it lacked the precise 
morning it would later acquire. If (he recording bure<iucr:ii warned lo 
signify a particular sect in his document* another expression, m*ifa* was 
invariably used. That term could be translated as "group" 1 or "party" and 
was liberally assigned to almost any collective social or economic group: 
craft organization, merchants, tribals-. residents of a particular quarter, or 
even foreigners (ta'ifai abafranj. "the Franks 71 )- The same bureaucratic 
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practice prevailed throughout the empire. 71 The importance of this linguistic 
excursion comes from the underlying political and legal understanding the 
Ottoman bureaucrats attached to the social construction of a nt'ifa* with its 
accompanying liberties and limitations. 

The membership of any ta'ifa established its own rules for inclusion* 
chose its leadership, and promulgated its internal regulations. The members 
Ehcn affirmed these before the chief qadi and (he rules were rcgislcrcd. Once 
this was done, the unfa s regulations received official sanction and its 
membership could appeal to the court to enforce Us rules. The slate's 
interest were served by creating collective eniiiics thai would be responsible 
for tax collection, But the autonomy was not absolute. The Muslim courts 
were ultimately obliged to insure that a to'lfu lived up to its own rules, 
thereby providing the state with a mechanism with which it could intervene 
both in internal disputes of the tuifa and in disputes between taifa$ which 
might otherwise threaten the established order. 

The standard practice in Aleppo in the seventeenth century was for large 
delegations of Christian laymen, consisting at limes of over one hundred 
individuals, to affirm before the qadi their ehoice of lay representative {koco 
hap) and of their metropolitan (the Easlern-rite equivalent of bishop). 
Alternately, such a delegation could affirm that they no longer recognized 
ehe authority of the men holding high ecclesiastical office. Evidence from 
Damascus in the same century suggests councils of laity and clergy in that 
city elevated, or dethroned, the men holding the office of the Patriarch of 
Anlioch without reference to clerical synods, the Patriarch oi Constanti- 
nople, or the sultan. T? 

Similarly, the Jews of Jerusalem routinely chose their rabbis internally in 
(he sixteenth century and those men would then be registered by the city's 
chief qadi as the community's political and religious leaders/' By the 
eighteenth century* that internal cohesion had unraveled* The wealthy 
Sephardic community in Istanbul took over the responsibility of the 
community's governance through the institution of I he Istanbul Committee 
of Officials for Palestine, and it appointed the men who would represent the 
community locally. 74 Thai situation was* however* apparently unique to 
Palestine with its diverse Jewish communities. Hlsewhere, the Jews of Basra 
elected a man to serve as nasi or secular lender. The men holding ih* olTice 
might also be rabbis, but their function as office holders was primarily to 
represent the secular interests of the community to ihe Muslim authorities. 
With recognition from the state, they wielded considerable political 
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authority in (heir own community, 75 in Baghdad, a prominent Jewish 
banker who had ties to the city 1 * Muslim governors usually occupied the 
position of JMrii apparently without the consent of those he governed. That 
office remained central in the administrative life of Baghdad's Jews until the 
reforms of the Tanzimut. when the office of nasi disappeared as the rabbis 
in the city reasserted (heir authority lo govern and speak for (heir commu- 
nity. M The rabbis were aided in this by the importation of the office oi 
ha/mm ba$i (chief rabbi) to Baghdad, a reflection of the newly constructed 
hierarchy of the Jewish millet that was only established empire-wide in 1835, 
Following the end of the Egyptian occupation of Syria in 1840 4L the 
office ofhatusm Ar/ji also appeared in Aleppo and Damascus from where we 
hove little evidence as lo how the Jewish communities governed themselves 
internally before iheTanzimat reforms, 

Once a religious uufu was registered with the qadi, its leadership could 
call on the Muslim authorities lo enforce its own internal discipline. This 
principle is illustrated by a case, involving members of the liny Nestorian 
community in Aleppo, which eventually reached the aiieniion of ihe Pone 
in 1 72 L Although previously the Nestorian s had been registered as 
belonging to the Jacobite taifa* the Jacobite metropolitan complained that 
they had begun taking communion with the Maronites. The Jacobite 
hierarchy in the city was concerned over this and petitioned the Porte lo 
return the community to its proper fold- Reading between the lines, the 
Neslorians had apparently become Catholic and had chosen to worship 
with the Maronitcs rather lhan with the Jacobites who in the 1720s were 
experiencing a healed contest between "Catholic" and "traditionalist'" 
factions. But this was stated neither in the complaint nor in the response 
ordering the Nestorians back to their "traditional" church, Rather what 

was appealed lo was Ihe internal regulations of (he Ncslorian unfa iiself* 
which had been mutually agreed upon by the lay membership previously. 
These staled thai they would worship with ihe Jncobiie clergy in the absence 
of their own. 77 The state had intervened, but only to the extent that internal 
rules of the iaija required it lo do so. 

Another example of the official inattention to Christian religious differ- 
ences also comes from the records of Aleppo's courts. In a testimony 
registered in September, 1642. representatives of the Greek Orthodox. 
Armenian, and the Jacobite ta'ifas in the city agreed that all taxes, whether 
required by shari c a ox imperial decree, levied on the Christians of Aleppo 
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would be evenly distributed among them. But if taxes were levied on a 
particular community, it atone would bear the responsibility lor their 
collection and payment. 78 Curiously, no representation from the Maronite 
community was present. They would be present at all such subsequent 
registrations. There arc Iwo points to be made here. The government 
officials left it to the Christians to decide the fair distribution of the tax 
burden* They diet not care whether the Christians formed a single collec- 
tivity for the purpose ol taxation* Ihc option exercised by the city's Jewish 
community* or were divided into smaller sectarian .groups* as long as they 
paid what was owed* The sectarian divisions which were recognized by (lie 
governor and ihc qadi were those upon which the Christians themselves 
insisted. The Muslim authorities thus continued to treat Christians as 
constituting one "nation" imith) even while recognizing what were to them 
ehe undoubtedly irrelevant, and most probably capricious, divisions, upon 
which the Christians had insisted. 

The question of what constituted a fair distribution of taxes in Aleppo 
did not end there. In 1754 the schedule by which the various communities 
paid their fair share of the total levied on the millat al-Nmara was in 
question. By that date, the established formula had the Rum paying 46.7 
percent of the total levied on the Christians: the Maronites 23.3 percent: the 
Armenians and Jacobites, each 15 percent. The judge ruled the division of 
fiscal responsibilities should reflect the fisya totals for ea-ch community 
rather than being based on conflicting claims offered by ihc squabbling 
communities of their ability to pay, 7 * The communities came back three 
years later represented by Hanna w. Shukri *A*ida (sec below in chapter 3) 
who was identified as the "chief deputy of the lour communities" itrvaif-i 
erbaa ha$ vekiti). tf A*ida stated under oath thai the city's judges had ruled in 
1720 and again in 1754 that the distribution of the lax burden should be 
based solely on the number ofjizya payers in each community* This position 
was supported by fatwas issued by Sayyid Yusuf El end i in Istanbul and 
al-Sayyid Ahmad al-Kawakibi in Aleppo* All four communities now agreed 
to the following distribution: Rum. 42.5 percent. Maroniies 31,5 percent, 
Armenians 16 percent. Jacobites 10 percent. Hut in deference to the opinion 
of the muftis, the communities acceded that in the tiext and all subsequent 
years the percentages levied on each community would reflect the actual 
number oijiiyu payers.* 

This haggling over the distribution of communal fiscal responsibilities 
suggests that the new ordering of the religious communities as millets was 
not enforced in the middle of the eighteenth century in Aleppo. But that 
should not surprise us as the distinction between laifu and millet was still 
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not at all certain hi Istanbul either. 81 Further evidence that the articulation 
of the Millet system was still evolving came ihree years later in a case again 
involving *A'ida. An order issued in response to a request (orz-i hal) from 
the Armenian Patriarch in Istanbul 1757 dismissed "a certain Maronilc (sic) 
named Hanna" from the post of the representative of the four Christian 
communities in Aleppo {Jort milletler xekiUy Significantly, millet had 
replaced taifa in Wida's title* According to the Patriarch's complaint* 
*A"ida had used his position to lead the Armenians, who were a community 
"both small in number and impoverished" to the "religion of the Franks/ 1 
The Patriarch asked that the post be given lo Arakil Malkumoglut an 
Armenian presumably still loyal to orthodoxy. Bowing to the Patriarch's 
wishes, the order revoked Manna's authority and established Arakil in his 
plaw?i 

The order reflects the existence of an Armenian millet with a patriarch 
resident in Istanbul able to effect some measure of political control over his 
flock in distant Aleppo, But it also explicitly acknowledged that the 
Jacobites and Maronites were independent communities, confusingly called 
millets in the order and not subsumed into the Armenian millet as they 
would be by the end of the century. Furthermore, despite the patriarch's 
charge that c A'ida had turned Armenians into "Franks," it was his financial 
malfeasance and political intrigues, not his Catholicism, which were cited in 
the Porte's orders for the revocation of his patent of office. s: In short, the 
order indicates confusion over the full prerogatives of the millet system in 
the minds of the bureaucrats who had written it. This point is important to 
remember as we proceed lo discuss the struggle between Catholics and 
Orthodox factions in the next chapter, h was that very inattention to 
internal differences among Christian* by the Muslim governing elite in the 
Arab east that allowed the Unialthe acceptance of the spiritual primacy of 
the Latin Pope) to take root. 

Conclusion 

The non- Muslims of the Ottoman Arab provinces represented a heteroge- 
neous mix of sects and traditions thai confused and confounded the 
Ottoman authorities and European visitors alike. Hut that heterogeneity 
was not nearly as pronounced as could he found elsewhere in the empire 
where language often served additionally lo demarcate sectarian commu* 
nities. In Istanbul, the Armenian millet spoke Armenian, the Orthodox 
millet Greek or Slavic tongues, the Jews Judeimo or Greek, and most 
Muslims spoke Turkish. By contrast, the communal identities in the Arab 
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provinces, as was the case in Bosnia where a common Slavic dialect 
prevailed or parts of Anatolia where Orthodox and Armenian Christians 
had adopted Turkish as their mother tongue, arose from history and 
tradition. There were, oi course, the obvious linguistic exceptions: Anne* 
ciians. Sephardim. and Aramaic-speakers among the non-Muslims. Kurds 
und Turkomans on the cultural periphery* ol" an Arabo-Muslim world. But 
the overwhelming majority of those living in the Fertile Crescent and Egypt 
spoke Arabic and shared a remarkably similar culture, regardless of their 
faith, even if "Arabncss'* CUmha) as a cultural and political identity had 
not as yet been articulated. Despite their cultural affinities* however, the 
various religious communi tics in the Arab world at t he lime of the arrival of 
Sultan Selim lived in a world governed by a tradition* which was imagined 
lo be centuries old. that held the various religious communities should 
remain separate- 
But it should be evident to the reader by now that "tradition" was a 
porous fabric in the first ewo centuries of Ottoman rule in ihe Arab lands 
rather than a barrier to change. True, the shari v a served as an anchor for 
those who would appeal to the Tradition of the Prophet (Samta). But even 
that Tradition might be interpreted in seemingly contradictory ways, or 
even subverted, if the authorities fell it necessary. That is not to say the 
Ottoman stale was a regime without a strong commitment to law. Indeed, 
few of their Muslim predecessors had been so scrupulous in drawing up law 
codes and posting them for all to read, as had the descendants of Ostnan. 
Rather* what was appealed lo as tradition could change all ihe while those 
who were reshaping it insisted nothing had changed. A good example of 
that seeming conundrum was the creation of the ntiffet system itself which 
ran counter to the well-established Islamic legal position that the communal 
affairs of ihe non-Muslims were of no consequence to ihe people of Islam. 

Although man> contemporary Western observers described the imple- 
mentation of Ottoman justice as arbitrary and capricious, the authorities in 
Istanbul had an ordered universe in mind when the3' issued their writs and 
decrees. In that universe, ihe affairs of non-Muslims were important only if 
ehey impinged on the stale's sovereignty or its revenues. This altitude 
worked to the advantage of some of the empire's Christians who would seek 
eo propose an alternative "tradition." The primary policy concern of the 
Ottoman bureaucrats between the sixteenth and the eighteenth century was 
eo maintain the status quo. With that rationale, most taws came as an ad hoc 
reaction 10 either external or internal threats." Nevertheless, when framing 
a policy or issuing an edict. Ottoman officialdom had still to justify their 
decisions within an ordered universe governed by laws. Beginning in the 
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eighteenth century, the administrators of the Ottoman slate could no longer 
ignore the changing social dynamics within the empire caused by contact 
willi Europeans, Their understandable reaction was to seek to regulate what 
appeared to be subversion of the established social or economic order. The 
Europeans rarely mustered what the Ottomans had in mind as constituting 
that status quo (read "tradition"). They were, therefore, continually baffled 
and perplexed by Ottoman reactions (o European pressures.* 4 The non- 
Muslims of the empire, by contrast, understood fully the weight of "tradi- 
tion in Ottoman legal arguments and how it might be manipulated lo their 
advantage* 

M G. R~ B< --..I. i J: -link. At tlw 7}m*st\&id of Feikny; Ottontm Duuh RrtatUms during Ohf 
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chapter y 

Merchants and missionaries in the seventeenth 
century: the West intrudes 



The Christian migrants (o the Ottoman Arab cities in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were unlikely aware of the possibility of contact with 
their coreligionists from the West when tliev lefl their native villages Hut the 
effects of the interaction between the two would be profound- Ai the start of 
the Ottoman period, lite Europeans resident in the Arab cities of the Levant 
were few 4 in number and resigned to trade within the framework of (he 
existing political and commercial institutions* The majority of these early 
traders were Kalians, but Frenchman. Catalans, and even an occasional 
German also found their way to the Muslim port cities of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 1 The cenluries-old rhythms of the Levant trade began to change, 
however, as a result of Ottoman policies that reflected shifts in the sultan's 
gco-polilical ambitions. No one. not the Ottomans, nor the Europeans, and 
least of all the local non-Muslims* could have anticipated how* those changes 
would eventually subvert the social hierarchy governing ihe relations 
between Muslims and non-Muslims in Ihe Ouonian Arab world. 

The Ottoman sultans were aware (hat trade might enrich the slate's 
coffers, but they were also attuned 10 its possible use ns a diplomatic 
weapon, Venice. Ihe leading European trading nadon in Ihe Levant at (he 
start ofthe sixteenth century, was often a rival to Ottoman anVbitions in the 
eastern Mediterranean. To counter the longstanding commercial dominance 
of the "Most Serene Republic/ 1 the sultans sought to gain potential .allies 
among the other Western powers by proffering special dispensations for 
trade, usually in the form of a lower rate of tariffs. Sultan Siileyman issued 
the first of such treaties (known as Capitulations in the West and hntiyuzat 
in Ottoman Turkish) to Krance in 1535. Similar treaties with the Nether* 
lands, England. Venice, and Austria followed. By the end of the eighteenth 
century* almost every European nation held a capitulatory treaty. 3 These 
treaties permitted European merchants to reside in specified Ottoman cities 

1 The mast jcccssi ble account of the preOttoman trading world or the Levant remain* Llivahu 
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and lo conduct trade with minimal la riffs and interference. This policy was 
not an innovation as Muslim rulers had long granted foreign non-Muslims 
the right to reside within their realms {isti'num), but the Ottomans, as was 
their wont, transformed whaL had been inform al practice into an institution. 
The resident Europeans were not subject lo the jfzya. nor were they 
compelled to abide by Islamic law in issues of their personal status* They 
were, however, enjoined by the earliest treaties to conduct their business 
according lo the precepts of Holy Law and lo take all commercial cases 
involving Ottoman subjects. Muslim and non-Muslim alike, lo the shari c a 
courts. 

The conduct of trade was becoming more complicated in the Levant by 
the close of the sixteenth century; even if on the surface Utile seemed 
changed from the Mamluk commercial regime. The most important chal- 
lenge to the stafus quo originated in northwestern Europe, where merchants 
and bankers created joint-stock trading companies. Once established, these 
held *i monopoly over their countrymen's participation in the region's trade, 
'litis development would eventually undermine the preexisting patterns by 
eliminating many of the old family trading houses and by providing those 
European merchants so organized with a potentially unified voice at the 
Ottoman court- The first of these joint*stock trading companies, the Turkey 
Company of Merchants (reorganized as the Levant Company in 1592). 
received its charier from Queen Elizabeth I in 1581 to represent English 
commercial interests exclusively in the Ottoman Empire. It was followed in 
1625 by the Netherlands Directorate of Levant Trade and of Navigation in 
the Mediterranean {Direetie van den Lewwtschen Handel en de Navigatie op 
de Middelfandsche Zee), The French were slower to follow* suit* Bui by 1666* 
Prime Minister Colbert had empowered a trading company with similar 
functions* granting it a monopoly over Trench trade in the Levant, 3 These 
companies proved remarkably resilient in sustaining a prolonged presence 
in ihe Ottoman trading cities, despite occasional disastrous downturns in 
the markets. In the process, they forever altered the practice or trade in the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

Crucial to the European traders" commercial success was the willingness 
of ihe home governments 10 axert diplomatic pressure on their behalf in 
Istanbul. Hits change did not come easily and the merchants would suffer a 
century of trial and error iti working out their relationship both to the 
sultan's divan and tlieir own governments/ 1 By ihe late seventeenth century, 
the confluence between national interests and company interests was Anally 
recognized in northern Europe. Company stockholders often recommended 
who would serve as their country's ambassador to the sultan's court and as 
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consuls in the various treaty ports. What was- good for the company was 
good for the nation. As every local commercial dispute between those who 
had such representation and the sultan's subjects became a diplomatic Issue, 
(he companies afforded their factors an instrument of political pressure and 
influence not available to individual merchants* whether Ottoman or 
European. The existence of resident European merchants and a network of 
diplomats to support Ihcm not only provided an unequal basis on which 
commerce in the Arab Levant would be conducted, it created opportunities 
for those Ottoman subjects who would collaborate with the company 
factors. Additionally, the presence of the European merchants, backed by 
treaty, opened (he door io the Catholic missionary enterprise. 

The Roman Catholic Church had maintained spotty correspondence with 
all the -churches of the East in the aftermath of the Crusades. Bui with the 
Protestant Reformation threatening the "true faith"** on the European 
comment, Rome began i<> expend efforts io convince the hierarchies i>f ihe 
Eastern churches to enter into communion with the Holy Father. To further 
that end, the Maronile College was established in Rome in 1584 to train 
seminarians from the Ottoman Arab lands lo spread the Roman version of 
Christian dogma back home. The establishment of the Congregation De 
Propaganda Fide by Pope Gregory XV in 1622 further invigorated the 
mission lo the East. The Congregation's objective was lo extend CaLholi* 
cism to the peoples of the lands newly encountered by European explorers 
and conquerors, as well as to bring already believing Christians inlo 
accordance with Roman doctrine and practice. Roman Catholic clerics and 
religious from Europe began lo proselytize openly in the Ottoman Near 
East in the seventeenth century behind the protective wall of Ihe Capitula- 
tions. They came with an invigorated sense of mission Efaal had transformed 
their established, and more circumspect role as guardinns of the holy places 
in Palestine* That right had been negotiated from a position of political, if 
not moral, weakness by S(, Francis of Assist from Ihe Ayyubid sultan 
al-Kamil in the thirteenth century and was honored by his Mamluk and 
Ottoman successors. Ihe newer, more aggressive mode of attack in the 
seventeenth century arose out of Rome's perception that the balance of 
military power in the eastern Mediterranean had shifted with France now in 
the ascendancy. 

Despite French diplomatic support, and initial Ottoman indifference. 
there were limits lo the scope of missionary efforts. The Latins were well 
aware that attempts to convert Muslims would result in the execution of the 
converts and proselylizers alike and so concentrated their efforts among the 
empire's diverse Christian peoples. There would also be continued, if 
haphazard, efforts lo evangelize Jews and the Yazidis* the latter whom 
Muslim jurists deemed lo be outside the pale of the people of Islam/ Bui 

5 Damascus. Aleppo Court records, vol. XX. p, 375. 
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boih peoples proved slerile ground for cultivation by the Catholic mission* 
aries. With non*Chrislians either inaccessible or stubbornly resistant, the 
full impact of the Catholic missions fell upon the region's Christians. The 
missionaries* goal in the Near East was (o woo the hierarchy of the Eastern* 
rile churches into acceptance of the Pope's ullimale authority* thereby 
preempting any threat of the Protestant contagion.'* It was a top-down 
strategy similar to the one that ha<l been employed without success a 
century earlier wiih the PaLriareh of Constantinople. That attempt had 
come to an abrupt end with the fall of the city to Sultan Falih Mehmed in 
1453 and the Latins discredited by their inaction in the collective memory of 
the Greek clergy and laily alike. 

The ecumenical dialogue initialed in Syria was begun solely between 
clerics, But ihe unanticipated result was the emergence of a populist, reform 
movement with strong local ist tendencies among Arabic-speaking Chris- 
tians in Syria. Nowhere in the Ottoman Arab lands was the influence of 
Europe on *he native Christian population more visible in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries than in the city of Aleppo* With the continual 
presence of both Western missionaries and merchants, the city served as the 
backdrop for most of the major skirmishes fought between the defenders of 
the old religious dispensation and ihose who would welcome the new, 
Aleppo's central position in the trade network*; of the Levant also made 
possible the rise of the region's first Christian mercantile bourgeoisie. The 
two developments were, in fact, closely linked. 

Trade and the creation of a Christian bourgeoisie 

Aleppo was at the end of the sixteenth century the leading commercial 
entrepot linking the fertile Crescent with Western Europe* Willi few other 
competitors* it would remain so until the rise of Beirut in the nineteenth 
century. Damascus. Aleppo's regional rival lost its earlier preeminent role 
in East West commerce with the collapse of the pepper trade. Increasing 
insecurity along its caravan route to Baghdad in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century also diminished its attraction to the Europeans. In Then 
absence, a myth developed among the Muslim Damascenes that no 
Europeans had ever been suffered to reside there. Those Europeans who did 
find their way to the city had to do so circumspectly, donning eastern dress 
and forgoing the riding of horses. Elsewhere, European merchants might 
visit Cairo. Mosul, or Baghdad, but few were resident until the nineteenth 
century. The inhabitants of Aleppo, alone among the fabled caravan cities 
of the interior Fertile Crescent, had prolonged experience of Europeans 
living among them* That reality created both opportunities and challenges 

{> Lfonuird llcvbcr(w. Lea fhMkws tto prvchtwrkni and his "Lc Otlholirisim Trktemin iiu 
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which gave the city's Christian inhabitants a historical trajectory unique 
among the Ottoman Arab cities unlil the nineteenth century when European 
influences became pervasive everywhere, 

From its beginning- the fate of the Catholic enterprise in Aleppo was lied 
to the emergence of a Christian mercantile class that would prove receptive 
to the new dispensation. Western visitors to Aleppo in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries were fascinated by the multiplicity of Christian 
sects that they encountered there* They were, however* not impressed with 
the economic conditions of the local Christian Arabs* William Biddulph. an 
English visitor to the city in 160(1, wrote: 

The Greeks in Aleppo are very* poore, for they arc there, for the most part, hut 
Brokers or Bastngcs, thai is. Porters; and mnny of their women ;irc light as water, 
mainiayning their husbands, themselves and ihelr families, by prostituting their 
bodies to others. And their own husbands are often times their Pandara or procurers 
to bring them Customers/ 

Five years after Biddulph. Pedro Teixeira visited Aleppo and concurred 
about the impoverished slate of the local Christians. 8 Both Biddulph and 

Teixeira contrasted ihe poverty of the Syrian Christians with the wealth of 

Aleppo's Jewish community. Bui they were even more impressed by the 
affluence of, and influence wielded by, (he Armenian merchants Prom New 
Julf;! in Iran who were resident in theciiy. 

The Iranian Armenian merchants held a monopoly over the export of 
their nation's silk to the Mediterranean and their entrepot of choice in the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries was Aleppo, Enjoying their 
patronage. Armenian miniaturists, artisans, and architects in the city 
produced a cultural renaissance that was uncqualcd elsewhere among 
Ottoman Armenians* Azariya. the Catholicos of Sis (158 1 1601), moved his 
sec from Cilicia to Aleppo in the year before his death* emphasizing the 
city's growing importance to the spiritual and cultural life of Ottoman 
Armenians, The transfer of the sec of Sis lo Aleppo transformed the city 
into a potential, ecclesiastical rival to Istanbul as the spiritual heart of the 
western Armenian diaspora and provided a major boost lo the civic pride of 
the city's Armenians. 9 In gratitude, the Armenian merchants financed the 
construction of ihe Church of the Forty Martyrs (Surp Karsunk) in 1616 to 
house their catholicos. 14 The construction of new churches was, of course, a 
notation of the Pact of*'Umar and we have a hint thai ie cost the Armenians 
dearly to buiki their cathedral. 'Hie Polish-Armenian traveler Simeon, who 
visited Aleppo shortly after it was consecrated, reported that ihe merchants 

■ Purchas. Hh Pjtgrimes. voL VIIL p. 275. 
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of Aleppo had recently provided their calholicos with the princely sum of 
40.000 gfturiish in order to provide government officials with gifts. 11 
Although he did nol specify why the Armenians needed to win the approval 
of Lhc authorities* buying their acquiescence in the building of the cathedral 
seems a plausible explanation. 

As important as the Julfa Armenians were in the silk trade of the 
seventeenth century. Christians of all sects were establishing a niche for 
themselves in Aleppo's commerce* Large-scale trade, whether local or long 
distance, had been at the start of the seventeenth century in the hands of 
prominent Muslim traders and the Julfa Armenians. Armenians whose 
mimes identified litem with Olloman towns, for example Arapgiii Vault. 
Erzurumlu. also appeared as traders in (he court records of Aleppo as the 
century progressed. In addition to the traveling merchants who required 
some capital to operate, individuate could make a start in trade by acting as 
commercial agents in partnership agreements, known i\$n$uttartihti+ in which 
one person would supply the capital for the venture and the other would do 
the actual trading. 13 By the middle of the seventeenth century, Christian 
Arabs began to appear with frequency in the registration of mtulamba 
contracts a& agents. By the start of the eighteenth century, they had largely 
supplanted Olloman Armenians in that role." 

Dr. Russell wrote in the eighteenth century that only Christians would 
travel from Aleppo on trading ventures, as Muslims preferred to stay at 
home. 14 The court records show that Muslims continued lo travel with the 
merchant caravans during the period when he was resident in lhc city, hut 
the number of cases involving Christians traders financed by Muslim 
investors suggests the foundation for Russell's stereotype. Unfortunately* 
these early commercial adventurers were registered typically only with a 
patronymic in the court records and without the family name that would be 
the norm for most entries from the eighteenth century onward. We cannot 
be sure, as such, if the Christian Arab agents active in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries were the founders of the merchant dynasties that 
dominated Aleppo's commerce in the latter half ol the eighteenth century. 
Bui it is templing to speculate thai they were. 

Before the Christian merchants could break into (he east west trade in a 
significant way, they needed patrons more powerful than their Muslim 
partners* That would not be possible until the Ottoman sultans modified the 
conditions under which their subjects might serve the European merchants 
as their translators and agents. Throughout the seventeenth century* the 
European consuls in the Levant had utilized several strategies to create a 

11 Poloinah Simeon. SemltttUMtme* pp. \M 15. 
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pool of translators who would facilitate their dealings with local govern* 
ment officials and merchants- The First was lo employ either Sephardic Jews 
or Levantine Catholics (i.e. descendants of Venetian, Genoese, or Cypriot 
merchant families who had resided in the Muslim world for generations). 
The Ottoman authorities generally recognized individuals from these two 
groups as being subjects of European powers, even if that connection were 
historically remote* with the rights of extraterritoriality that entailed. The 
alternative to hiring these dubious Europeans was to send out boys from 
the home country who would he ^raised in the trade* 1 and learn the 
prerequisite local languages Arabic. Armenian* and Turkish- These 
youngsters, nicknamed "Giovanni di lingua" by factors of the English 

Levant Company, would then be e.\pwied 10 serve qui their lives in Hie 

employ of the sponsoring trading companies. Recruitment proved difficult, 
however, and many of the boys who did arrive failed to master the necessary 
languages despite periods of prolonged residence in the Levant. 15 

A third alternative was 10 hire locals, bui these rarely won the Porte's 
acquiescence lo their claim to foreign protection. Without such a refuge, 
local non*Muslims were subject lo ihe vagaries and extortion of often-venial 
provincial administrators. Saddled with that liability, ihe Europeans were 
extremely hesitant lo employ them. This situation changed for the better, at 
least as far as Ottoman Christians and Jews were concerned, with the 
sultan's commercial treaties with France in 1673 and with England in 1675, 
In these, and in all subsequent treaties negotiated with the Ottomans, the 
Europeans were permitted lo designate Ottoman subjects as translators 
{"dragoman" in English/ wrcimum m Ottoman Turkish). While that in itself 
was not new. Ihcsc treaties explicitly gave rights lo (he translators compar- 
able to those the Europeans enjoyed, even white asserting that they were to 
remain the sultan's subjects. These included exemptions from ihzjizya and 
the irregular taxes imposed either by the central treasury or the local 
governors on the dragoman's confessional community. l ; urihermore* the 
treaties established that those individuals holding the berals (patents) of 
office would pay the same customs duties as their European patrons. 
Ottoman customs regulations routinely stipulated thai Muslims be charged 
3 percent of tlie value of the goods they were transporting while dhunmfc 
had to pay 5 percent. European merchants from favored nations such as 
England and France, and their dragomans, paid the same rale as 
Muslims. 16 

The AnghvOt toman Treaty of 1675 also entitled dragomans, as was the 
case with the English merchants, lo lake .any commercial dispute with 
ordi nary Ottoman subjects involving money or goods worth over 4-000 tik^e 
(the equivalent of between 33 and 40 gfturuslK depending on the date) lo the 
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Porte. There the case would be heard hi the presence of (he ambassador of 
the country who had issued ihe dragoman's berat. As this was a relatively 
small sum, ihe treaties ensured lhat almost any commercial dispute involv* 
tng the merchants or their dragomans would end up in Istanbul Having 
extended this right to those who were still legally Ottoman subjects* 
Ottoman judges and bureaucrats consistently tried to limit the commercial 
activities of the dragomans to insure lhat the privilege was not abused. But 
as W. Pollard, the British consul, wrote from Aleppo in 3754 it was 
impossible to find anyone competent to serve as dragoman who would 
willingly give up the opportunities of trade to become a full-time employee 
ofthe consulate." 

The promise of the coveted patent of a dragoman is often cited as being 
one of the key inducements for Orlhodox Christians (o apostatize to 
Catholicism. 1 ** This was perhaps true in the coastal towns of Sidon and Tyre 
where (he French trading presence predominated. Hut even there, the 
French generally preferred to employ Maroi>ites who did not need to be 
bribed into Catholicism. The largest trading presence in Aleppo from the 
second half of the seventeenth century to the mid*eighteenth century, 
however, was the English Levant Company. There was a half-hearted 
attempt by some of the English factors to introduce Protestantism into the 
religious mix of Aleppo in the late seventeenth century." Afterwards, ihe 
English remained largely indifferent to their employees" religion, unless they 
perceived some conspiracy arising from a specific ethnic group against 
Company interests; They were particularly suspicious of Jews in this regard, 
but they accused Armenian merchants of conspiring on occasion in under- 
hand commercial deals as well.** 

Sephardic Jews and Levantine Christians provided the majority of the 
dragomans in the Levant Company's employ in Aleppo in the years leading 
up to the treaty of 1675. But due to their connections to trading diasporas 
outside the Levant, ahe English merchants viewed thern warily as potential 
competitors. An alternative after 1675 could be found in the local Christians 
who thanks to the Catholic mission schools had the prerequisite 
technical skills of a competent dragoman: Italian. Arabic, and book- 
keeping. A herui issued in 1688 established Lhat llyas unhid Jirjiz would 
henceforth serve as the dragoman of the English consul in Aleppo, replacing 
Pielro who had died. This llyas. his sons, and servants {hizmetkur) were 
from lhat time on exempt from all regular and irregular taxes. Unfortu* 
nately. no family mime is given for either man but their Christian names 
suggest a Christian Arab replaced a Levantine. Ilyas died in 1720 and was 
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replaced by Yorgakt veled CerakL He is identified elsewhere in Ottoman 
documents as Androniko*oglu Yorgaki veled Ceraki and was presumably 
the son of Signore Gerasimo Andronico. a Levantine of Cypriol origin, 
who appeared regularly in the Levant Company's correspondence in the 
first two decades of the eighteenth century us its chief dragoman. M 

The Levant Company's factors were hesitant initially to employ local 
Christian Arabs with "papist" leanings for 'Tear that the Romish Church 
will give sanctuary to those villains.""* Nonetheless. Elias Facher (llyas 
Fakhr) was hired as "second dragoman** to replace Giuseppe Pisani in 
1724. Fakhr became chief-dragoman {bttf terctimatt) for the British consul 
in Aleppo in February 1727 with ihe death of Gerasimo Andronico. llyas 
Fakhr was originally from Tripoli where his uncle was Hie Greek Oriluxlox 
Metropolitan and he had two brothers active in trade in Alexandria and 
Leghorn (Livorno). All three brothers were also deeply committed to the 
Catholic cause as was their uncle. 33 Catholic Arabs would dominate the 
posL of dragoman in Aleppo throughout the remainder of the eighteenth 
century. There were simply few other options as most of the city's Christian 
merchants had become Catholics, loyal to one or the other of the various 
Uniate rites hi the city. Catholic young men were also typically better 
educated than their Orthodox contemporaries and even the wary Britons 
realized the benefits of employing them. 

In addition to the Fakhrs. the Wida clan was one of the earliest, and 
most prominent of the Aleppo Catholic merchant families to emerge into 
the light of the extant historical record. Shukri g A*ida first appears in the 
records of the Levant Company in 1734.** Following that entry, he is 
mentioned frequently as one of the leading local middlemen engaged in the 
sale of Syrian silk to the company factors* Shukri entered the Company^ 
employ sometime before 1753. In that year, he lost his patent as dragoman 
after moving io Istanbul, where tlie Ottoman authorises charged he was 
engaged solely in trade. Shukri relumed (O Aleppo in 1756, and again 
entered the service of the British consul as his dragoman a post he held 
until his death in 1760- 2? Shukri SVida's son, Jirjis, was registered as a 
dragoman of the British consulate in Aleppo in I747. :ft He was not able to 
enjoy his position for long as Aleppo's governor arrested him in 1750. 
Consul Pollard wrote that Jirjis had been falsely charged with conspiring 
with the governor of Baghdad to sell in Aleppo goods that had been 
appropriated illegally from the customs house in Baghdad. Pollard sus* 
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peeled (hat ihe instigator behind ihe arrest was Yusuf Dib. another Aleppo 
merchant serving as dragoman for the Levant Company, Dib. who 
remained loyal to orthodoxy, had been able to effect the arrest of several 
members of the city's Catholic clergy and laity in 1749- Pollard had 
reprimanded Dib for doing this* but he had been warned, in turn* by Sir 
James Porter- the British ambassador in Istanbul, not to intervene in 
internal Christian alTairs. Nevertheless, Pollard persisted and after he paid a 
bribe of seven thousand, live hundred ghurustL Jirjis was released from 
prison in 1751/' Shortly thereafter, he was again enrolled as a dragoman 
for the British and became their chief translator. 

The rivalry between the Witla and the Dib families, undoubtedly; had 
economic as well as theological roots. Members of both families continued 
in British service well past 1751, with Jirjis' brolhers, Anlim and Mikha'il 
serving as dragomans until (heir deaths, respectively in 1760 and 1762. 
Jirjis' son, llyas, assumed ihe role of -chief dragoman for the British consul 
after his father's death in 1777. Jirjis* grandson, llyas Antun, in his turn, 
later held the post of dragoman at flie British embassy in Istanbul. 2 * The 
*" l .Vida family amassed a considerable fortune as Shukri ^A'ida appears in 
the court records as a prominent and frequent investor in real estate in 
Aleppo in the decade of the 1750s, as did his son Jirjis in the 1760s- 2 *' The 
Dib family also dabbled in many other financial activities besides trans* 
laling. Yusuf subleased the matikdne (la.vlarra) for the village of Baliyya 
for a number of years in the 1 750s. -^ Yusul"s son, Mikha'iL served as 
dragoman for the British until his death in I758. 3 ' After that dale* the Dib 
family fortunes seemed to have declined precipitously as they vanished from 
the extant documents, British or Ottoman, from *he last decades of 
the century. Members of Ihe family reappeared in the historical record in 
Ihe nineteenth century when Jirjis Dib (alternately written Adib> served as 
the dragoman for the British in 1836, flanna Dib. his brother, was consul 
for the Greek Kingdom during the period of the Egyptian occupation in the 

1850s. 32 The possession of Ihe latter post suggests thai the family remained 
loyal to orthodoxy. If so, tliey were one of the few Christian merchant 
families in Aleppo to do so, 
Tiventieih-ceniurv Turkish scholars have often characterized ihe protege 
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system as an iniquity which soured Christian Muslim relations by alien* 
uting Christians from their status as the sultan's subjects and providing 
them with unfair trade advantages over their Muslim competitors.** Many 
of the critics of" the protege system also point to its wholesale abuse for 
either monetary* or political gain by the European consuls who obtained 
herats far in excess of the numbers to which they were entitled. The 
Ottoman bureaucrats were well aware of these potential inequities inherent 
in the institution, however. To counter the possibilities of abuse, they 
consistently invoked two principles: the banning of heraths {those holding 
patents) from trade and the enforcement of the limit placed on the number 
of individuals who could legitimately be employed by a European consul. 

The first issue was stressed in repeated orders to governors and judges 
throughout Syria. When Jirjis c A*ida was arrested in 1750, the official 
charge was Mini he had engaged in trade in contravention of Britain's treaty 
willt the sultan. In another suit involving c A'ida in 1758, the judge in 
Aleppo was again reminded by the sultan's divan that trade was off limits to 
someone holding an imperial patent for translating.-" There was, however, 
a conundrum in the state's policy; the han on trade was never formally 
incorporated into the language of the treaties, despite the frequent asser- 
tions by Ottoman officials that it had been.* 5 Furthermore, the right to 
appeal to Istanbul all commercial disputes involving sums greater than four 
thousand akee seemingly served as an invitation to trade. Nevertheless, in 
such cases brought on behalf of dragomans in various Syrian cities by their 
sponsoring consuls in the middle of the eighteenth century < ihe authorities 
in Istanbul often turned them back to the local courts to be administered by 
the qadis under the regulations of the shari^a. This practice saw a dramatic 
reversal in the second half of the century when imperial orders routinely 
reminded (he local governors in Syria of the dragomans" right of appeal to 
Istanbul M> It was undoubtedly European pressure a* the Porte that effected 
a stricter adherence to the ireaties and there arc numerous indicators that 
Ottoman officialdom deeply resettled the interference* In 1S09. Ottoman 
negotiators finally managed to have a clause inserted in a draft of a secret 
protocol with the United Kingdom that dragomans could not engage in 
trade, even while acknowledging the seemingly contradictory point dial all 
the provisions of the treaty of 1675 were still in effect/ 7 It was. however, 
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never ratified by parliament, having been acceded to by Britain only as a 
temporary exigency of the Napoleonic Wars. 

The Porte, having granted extraordinary privileges to the dragomans, 
showed an ongoing concern to enforce the limit on the number of those 
enjoying Ihcm as stipulated by treaty, i.e. four dragomans for each consul, 
with each dragoman given the right to employ two "servants" (hizmetkdr). 
These "servants'* were, in effect, commercial agents who might be entitled 
by ihcir own patents to lake up residence in another oily. Provincial 
governors were periodically required lo make a survey of the proteges and 
to forward the names of all those holding farrais to Istanbul where they 
would be checked against ihc registers lor each individual country. In 1 743, 
such a census reported 7 {matin working for the British consul in Aleppo. 4 
with the Trench, and 6 with the consul of the Netherlands, The governor's 
response to an order in 17*5 for yet another (ally of those protected in 
Aleppo recorded for Britain 13 dragomans, Netherlands 10, France 6* Sicily 
and Sweden 5 each. Prussia > Spain, and Oubrovnik 2 each. Denmark L 
Additionally, there were 69 individuals listed by name in the document as 
being hizmetkars lo the dragomans, lor a total of It5 individuals holding 
beraisr* Although Lhe number of dragomans in the case of most of the 
nations represented exceeded the limit set by the treaties, the total did not 
approach the figure of 1,500 persons often cited by later historians as being 
enrolled as European proteges in Aleppo at that dale. 

The majority of those who held the post of dragoman in Syria in the 
eighteenth century were Catholics* II is misleading* however, lo suggest Ihut 
they became Catholics in order lo win the hcrat of the dragoman* ll clearly 
was not a prerequisite for the job as there were other dragomans who were 
Jews or adherents to the orthodox factions* While the French had used the 
promise of protection as an inducement lo conversion in the seventeenth 
century, many of their most prominent proteges in eighteenth-ceniury Syria 
were Maroniles. Although some Melkile/Rum Ouhulics would enter inlo 
French service, the majority of those from that community in Aleppo who 
obtained be rats, derived their protege status through service to lhe consuls 
of Britain and the Netherlands, two nations with little Interest in cultivating 
Gil holies. Oilier opportunities were presented by newer arrivals on Syria's 
diplomatic scene: Austria, Prussia. Sweden, Sicily, and Spain. Sephardie 
Jews typically represented these latter countries in Aleppo and it is unlikely 
whether they cared which theology iheir dragomans espoused. 
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It would al-so be wrong to assume that these men became rich solely 
through their dragoman connections as we learn of dragomans who never 
emerged as prominent merchants. Rather, as Christian or Jewish merchants 
became wealthy, they sought to secure that wealth by enrolling as a 
dragoman lor a foreign consul* This strategy among the non-Muslims 
paralleled the attempts by the newly emerging Muslim elite in Aleppo to be 
registered as ashraf* a status that also conferred certain political and 
economic advantages. 40 A dragoman's patent enhanced the financial posi- 
tion of those who succeeded in obtaining one by giving them a legal defense 
l hey would not otherwise enjoy. But the position in itself did not ensure 
financial and commercial success. Although the heraths were important in 
both the economic life of the region and Ihe internal politics of their 
communities* it is erroneous to focus on them alone. The late eighteenth 
century saw the emergence of a Christian mercantile bourgeoisie in Aleppo 
and the Syrian port cities who were not connected directly to a foreign 
power. Many actually replaced the European merchants as their presence in 
the Arab Levant contracted in the latter part of the eighteenth century. Hut 
whether they worked hand in glove with the Europeans or not, almost all of 
these merchants were Catholics, To understand how trade and Catholicism 
became so closely intertwined, we need to survey briefly the fate of the 
Catholic enterprise in the Ottoman Arab lands. 

Between Constantinople and Rome: Ihe emergence of a C athulic 
Arab people 

The capitulatory treaty signed between France and the Ottoman Empire in 
1604 granted Roman Catholic pilgrims and priests the right to visit Ihe holy 
places in Palestine and permission lor French clerics to lake up residence in 
Jerusalem. The Ottomans had routinely renewed the privileges negotiated 
by SI, Francis, but the insertion of France as (he guardian of the holy places 
was an innovation. The treaty of 1673 extended diplomatic status to priests 
and religious serving the French consuls in **Galata, Izmir, Sidon, Alexan- 
dria and wherever else Frenchmen resided" under the terms of ihe capiiula- 
lory treaties/* 1 These agreements provided ihe legal pretext under which 
Latin priests would enter the sultans* realms, openly wearing their clerical 
garb, France was recognized in these protocols as enjoying pride of place 
among the Christian nations represented at the Porte. U would persist in its 
role as the official protector of ihe Empire's Christians, and especially 
Catholics, until Russia challenged that preeminence and claimed the right lo 
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protect the empire's Orthodox Christians after the treaty of Ku^uk 
Kavnareain 1774/'- 

T 

Beyond French intentions and papal ambitions, a necessary* condition for 
the success of the missionary effort was the official Otloman altitude 
toward the transfer of loyalties by the dhinmu population from patriarch to 
pope. Initially, the authorities had no clear intent to limit the missionaries* 
activities other than to be wary of any change in the status of a non-Muslim 
which might undermine either the sultan's sovereignty or his lax base. As 
noted above, the established Muslim legal tradition recognized no distinc- 
tion between the Christian sects* Rather the prevalent res-ponse of Muslim 
religious scholars to cases involving the defection of an individual Christian 
from one sect lo another was io invoke the saying ascribed (o ihe Prophet, 
"Unbelief constitutes one nation" and dismiss the complaint, 43 The officials 
in the Sudan's entourage in Istanbul, in contra s-t to the nonchalance of the 
Islamic legal establishment, had to be more keenly aware of the internecine 
nature of Christian communal politics. They had little other choice with the 
Orthodox Patriarchate {patrikfame) figuratively, if no longer literally, on 
their back doorstep. But for most of the seventeenth century, the Porte 
remained neutral in Christian squabbles and al times even moved 10 stop 
Orthodox harassment of Catholic priests in Palestine and the Balkans/ 11 

Abetted by this official ambivalence, the Latin Catholics established 
Aleppo as their headquarters for the Syrian mission after initially consid* 
cring Damascus. That choice was conditioned in no small part by the fact 
that there was no consul resident in the latter city. The lirsl Catholic 
missionaries to take up permanent residence in Aleppo arrived in 1627. 
They found their warmest response from the Armenians. In ihe late 
sixteenth century, the Caiholicos of Sis. Azariya, received Leonardo Abel, 
Ihe emissary of Pope Gregory XII. and signed a profession of the Catholic 
faith. I Its reign set in motion a tradition of Armenian hospitality toward ihe 
Catholic missionaries in Syria that would last throughout ihe seventeenth 
centur>. 45 The ranking Greek Orthodox clergyman in Aleppo, the Metro- 
politan Meletius (Malalvus) Karma, also initially welcomed the Roman 
Catholics- Karma allowed the Jesuit, Jerome Queyrou lo open a school in 
his residence in Judayda in 1629. "When Meletius was elevated to the 
patriarchate of Antioch in 1634, he invited the missionaries to establish a 
second school in Damascus. 46 

There are signs not all the Christians of Aleppo greeted the Catholic 
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missionaries with open arms. Several Latin priests were arrested in 1633 by 
the city's governor for holding religious services in their residence, a charge 
which could only have been initiated by their fellow Christians. The priests 
were soon released after the European consuls in the city protested their 
arrest- They resumed administering the sacruments to the city's Christians 
in the Armenian cathedral. Following this incident. France's ambassador in 
Istanbul succeeded in convincing the Porte to issue -a berat naming (he 
Catholic priests in Aleppo as chaplains to the consul. 47 The number of those 
claiming to be chaplains must have raised mare than a few eyebrows in (he 
governor's sttray iseraglio). however. In 1680. the French consul, the 
chevalier Laurent d'Arvieux reported that there were twenty-four Latin 
Catholic pries is and friars in the cily bm only fourteen resident French 
merchants. 48 It would seem that the Trench merchants" spiritual needs in 
the city were extremely well attended. 

French activism in suppori of the missionary activity substantially 
increased with the consulship of Francois Picquet in Aleppo (1652 62). 
Picquet was the first to link France's economic and political interests in the 
Ottoman Empire directly to the Catholic cause- His consulship also 
coincided with a growing interest among the leadership of all ihe Eastern 
churches for dialogue with Roman Catholic clerics/ 19 In 1647. a council of 
Damascene laity and clergy elected an Aleppine. Makarios (Makaryus) III 
al-Za c itTL as Patriarch of Antioch. He had previously served as metropolitan 
in Aleppo where he often hosted the Latin missionaries. Although he 
publicly made no move lo confirm it* the Latin priests were confident of his 
support, as well as that of Khachadur, the reigning Armenian Catholicos of 
Sis. Consul Picquel boasted in his dispmches \o Paris thai all three senior 
clerics of the Eastern churches in Aleppo, i.e. Orthodox IRttm'K Armenian, 
and Jacobite {Swy<mi), were now "Catholic/"* It is, however, not al all 
clear that he was correct in his assessment. 

The Latins* greatest success in terms ofnurnbers of converts carne among 
the Jacobites. By the end of the seventeenth century, one missionary source 
estimated that three-quarters of the community in Aleppo were Catholics. 51 
Ihe list* kepi by the missionaries of (heir converts also indicate tlmt (he 
Jacobites accepted Catholicism in numbers disproportionate to their share 
of the total Christian population in the cily during the first century of 
Catholic missionary activity. We can speculate that the Jacobites, who were 
largely a community of recent migrants, might have been more open to a 
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new spiritual dispensation as they were physically in new surroundings and 
far removed from their traditional hierarchy. A Catholic faction emerged 
among the Greek Orthodox community in Aleppo and Damascus as well, 
but it is templing to see the Rum's interest in the Catholic option as coming 
at least initially as an expression of a strong localisl sentiment* rather than 
an ideological shift to the Latins. The Aleppo community was much 
wealthier than their Damascene counterparts and they must have resented 
the preponderant voice the laity and clergy of Damascus exercised in 
choosing those who would sit on the throne of Antioch. That rivalry 
surfaced in 1672 with thedeatii of Patriarch Makarios III al-Za°m 

Initially, things went well fortheAleppinesas the Orthodox of Damascus 
elected as patriarch. Makarios* grandson Qustantin who look the patriar- 
chal name of Kyrilios (Kirilvus). even though he was, according to some 
accounts, still a minor.-- Kyrilios* opponents feared the growing assert ive- 
ness of the Catholic parly among the Rum of Syria and appealed to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople to nullify the election as they argued Kyrilios 
was too immature to contain the Latin contagion. In response. Constanti- 
nople replaced Kyrilios with Neophylos (Navvifilus). the nephew of Euthy* 
mios (lfthimiyus) liI Saqizi who had preceded Makarios HI on the 
patriarchal (hrone. This action which marked the first direct intervention of 
the Ecumenical Patriarch into the affairs of the see of Anlioch was not 
without irony, as it was Neophylos who would turn out to have Catholic 
sympathies. The struggle between the two men did not end there as Kyrilios 
al-Za'im had strong support among the Run merchants of Aleppo and 
their money was freely expended on his behalf in both Damascus and 
Istanbul Unable to compete financially in what had become a bidding war 
for the office of patriarch. Neophylos abdicated in Kyrilios* favor in 1681. 
All was not completely secure, however, as Kyrilios 4 opponents were able to 
ellect his dismissal twice more during a reign which lasted until 1 720. u 

In the opening salvo of the campaign to depose Neophytos. a large 
delegation, identified simply as belonging to the taifat td-Rxtnu affirmed 
before the chief qadi of Aleppo on September 3, 1678 that Neophylos, 
whom they acknowledged as their reigning patriarch, was ignorant of the 
rules of their faith and did not understand Arabic. Citing affidavits 
registered at court m the previous year, ihey claimed he had also taken 
money from the community illegally. The Rum then attested that their true 
patriarch was Kyrilios who was present at court- The delegation added for 
good measure that Kyrilios knew 1 all the rules of their faith, spoke excellent 
Arabic, and possessed outstanding morals.^ 1 The registry of their affidavit is 
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significant on several counts. Firstly, the fact that it took place at all 
indicates that the representative of the Ottoman state, the chief qadi of 
Aleppo, was siill unconcerned as to the process by which the Christians 
chose their leaders. If the Rum of Aleppo were willing lo assert that Kyrillos 
was properly their patriarch, he was* It did not seemingly matter thai 
another man had been confirmed in that position by an imperial palent. 
Secondly* among Ncophytos' more telling alleged failings was his ignorance 
of Arabic. This was undoubtedly an exaggeration. Although his family was 
originally from Chios, {hence his designation in Arabic SaqizL or Saktilt in 
Turkish) he had grown up in Damascus where he was educated by the 
Jesuits, it is doubtful thai they would have neglected training such a 
potentially prominent protege as the nephew of Ihe patriarch in proper 
Arabic* Nevertheless, the charge served 10 accentuate ihe fuel <hal 
Neophyios was an outsider in the eyes of his Hock in Aleppo. 

For the community in Aleppo, it was undoubtedly more significant that 
Kyrillos was an Aleppine than thai he was an Arab. We know from a case 
initialed in 1679 by his brother Hananiyya thai the family maintained a 
residence in the city. Furthermore, both brothers were actively engaged in 
(he silk trade and had lies to many of Aleppo's newly emerging Christian 
commercial elite. 55 Finally, it is significant that the Aleppines voiced their 
choice for a man who was at that time a confirmed "traditionalist" while 
Neophylos tentatively was in the Catholic camp. Their choice o-f candidate 
lor the patriarchal see is perhaps an indicator lhal the Catholic party 
among the Rum was weak in the city* It is more likely, however, lhal 
Kyrillos* place of birlh and continuing connections in the city, rather than 
his theology or mother tongue, provided the motivation for Aleppo's Rum 
merchants to support his claim. 

Despite KvrilkK* triumph, ihe Catholic party throughout ihe empire was 
given a major boost in February 1690. when the French ambassador in 
Istanbul obtained an imperial decree, directed to the governors of the 
provinces of Egypt. Aleppo. Damascus, Tripoli* Diyarbakir Mosul* Raqqa. 
Baghdad, Hrzurum, and Cyprus, informing them that the Jesuits and oilier 
French priests who were teaching the principles of the Christian faith to the 
people of the Rum, Armenian, and Coptic sects ijnezliehler) were to be left 
alone. Neither government officials nor members of the other Christian 
religious communities would be suffered lo interfere with their work. Not 
only was the term millet absent from the order, but the French were 
implicitly given the right to "convert" members of the Eastern-rite churches 
to Catholicism, ? * The order came in the wake of a major Ottoman defeat at 
the hands of the Hapsburgs and. undoubtedly, reflected an attempt by the 
sultan to curry favor with France, Although this was the first time that the 
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Catholic missionaries were given explicit permission to proselytize openly, il 
is also clear thai there was concurrently an awakening concern in Istanbul 
thai the Catholics were indeed subversive- 
Thai fear was substantiated in 16*95 when the Venetians attempted to 
capture the island of Chios. Chios had been home to a relatively compact 
Roman Catholic community whose autonomy from the Greek Orthodox 
Church had been recognized by the Otlomans when they seized the island 
from Genoa in 1558. But the Catholics on the island became suspect as a 
potential "fifth-column" in the aftermath of the failed Venetian assault 
when their leading clergy on ihe island decamped with the invaders. This 
provided the Greek Orthodox Patriarch in (he capital who viewed the 
island as failing within his proper sphere of influence* with the weapon he 
needed lo lash oul against the Latin missionary movement. 5 " 

The Orthodox clergy pointed 10 the intrinsic "foreignness" of Catholi- 
cism, invariably labeled in their polemic as Firetik Dint ("the religion of the 
Franks"). They, in turn, emphasized their own loyalty to the sultan. 
Perhaps more significantly given the conservative nnmre of Ottoman public 
policy, the Orthodox polemic stressed that ihey w r ere the true heirs of the 
Christian tradition in the East, while the Catholics represented the sin of 
innovation. The sultan ultimately agreed wilh the Orthodox whichever 
argument he found the more compelling. He could not expel the Latin 
priests, however, as the treaties with France provided for their presence. But 
he, and his successors, would make sure lhal their contacts with local 
Christians were curtailed. Periodic orders followed over the next century* 
which forbade Latin priests to educate* treat (he sick, or offer sacraments to 
Ottoman Christians in Syria* in what was a stunning reversal of the 
freedoms granted in 1690/ 5 * 

These actions did little lo hah the spread of Catholic practices. By 1700, a 
cadre of Syrian seminarians from all four ta'ifat Rum* Jacobite. Maronite, 
and Armenian had been sent to Rome, trained and ordained there, and 
were now back in their homeland ready to offer the sacraments lo any who 
would take them. These Latin-trained clergy physically occupied some of 
ihe churches maintained by their communities in Aleppo. Damascus, and 
the Lebanese port cities of Sidon and Tripoli. As most of the communicants 
seemingly approved of, or a( ihe least were indifferent to* their till toward 
Rome, ihe Orthodox clergy could only fume from afar. The Catholics were 
subverting the community of Rum from within by winning over their best 
and brightest. 

In Aleppo, this group was represented by Alhanasio& (Athanasiyus) 
Dabbas who was ironically given the community's established preference 
for one of its own* a na live of Damascus, In 1 685. the Krench had succeeded 
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tn buying the approval of the sultan for the investiture of Alhanasios as 
Patriarch of Atuioch, temporarily unsealing Kyrillos al*Za c im. A year later, 
he secretly made a profession of faith to the Pope. Kyrillos did not give up 
easily, however and in 1687 the suilan again invested him as patriarch. The 
skirmishing between the two was settled Anally in 1694 when Alhanasios 
gave up his claim in return for Aleppo's metropolitan sec. Significantly 
given their earlier support for Kyrillosi it was an assembly of merchant 
notables from Aleppo that effected the compromise. Rome, however, 
continued to recognize Alhanasios as the true Patriarch of Antioch. creating 

for the firsi lime a Catholic "shadow patriarch*' claiming to be the spiritual 

tiead of all the Rum in Syria/ 9 

The accession of Alhanasios Dabbas as metropolitan served as a 
watershed in the process of Calholicinuion of ihe Rum in Aleppo* l r or ihe 
next twenty-five years, the leading cleric in the city encouraged ihe move- 
ment of his priests and laity toward the Unia. The reasons tor the attraction 
of the Uniale communion for Aleppo's Christians can only be speculated 
upon, however Two twentieth-century historians offer divergent opinions; 
Robert Haddad presents a material cause for the switch, while Bernard 
Heyberger prefers a spiritual one. Haddad sees Lhe promise of French 
protection for Catholics as a compelling incentive. But more importantly, 
lhe availability of fraternal contacts with the Europeans that Catholicism 
offered provided a compelling inducement for lhe Christian merchants in 
Syria to embrace the Catholic option. Haddad ulso cites the more lax 
requirements in the Catholic faith, both towards fasting and the definition 
of consanguinity for canonical mnrriage over Orthodox practice as being 
persuasive to those who would apostatize. Contemporary Orthodox com- 
mentators also preferred that explanation.^ 

Citing Catholic sources, Heyberger argues that Orthodoxy in Syria had 
become a moribund tradition thai no longer satisfied the spiritual needs of 
Ihe faithful, Catholicism, by contrast, engendered a spiritual rebirth among 
Syrian Christians- The Catholic option offered to tite faithful pastors who 
were dedicated, educated, and amenable to the spiritual needs of their 
community in place of the nepotism and corruption previously prevalent 
among the Orthodox clergy. Heyberger's explanation is supported by the 
periodic complaints about the abuse of power by tlieir clergy registered in 
lhe Aleppo courts by the Orthodox laity in the seventeenth century/* 1 These 
disappeared in the eighteenth century after the Catholic triumph. Equally 
Emporlatil for Heyberger. the Uniate movement did not require that Syria's 
Christians give up their traditional liturgy, their feast days, or their icons for 
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Latin imports. They could retain what was comfortable from their tradition 
and still embrace reform/* 2 

Heyberger also suggests that the special appeal of Catholicism to the 
Christian women of Syria was another inducement that led the formerly 
Orthodox faithful to embrace ihc Catholic option. The Orthodox tradition 
in Syria had borrowed much from the Islamieate culture in which it 
survived. This included the segregation of women in churches, behind 
curtains and lattices. 6 '* By contrast, ihc Catholic missionaries made a direct 
appeal to Christ tan women in Syria and were rewarded. Supporting this 
assertion, seventeenth-century lists of converts, kepi by the missionaries, 

show individual women accepted Catholicism in acts of conscience, inde- 
pendent of their husbands, lathers, or brothers, at it rate higher than that of 
Christian males, 64 h is easy to see why Christian women in Syria might 
choose Catholicism, The Catholic missionaries were willing to educate girls 
as well as boys, an option previously not widely available to Orthodox girls. 
Women were encouraged <o participate in religious services and processions 
by the missionaries. The Catholics also introduced separate religious orders 
for women, whereas the Orthodox monks and nuns had occupied the same 
physical space. Furthermore, the post-Trideniine emphasis on the Marian 
cull must have seemed emotionally empowering to some formerly Orthodox 
women. The greater freedom that Catholicism offered Aleppo's Christian 
women served to attract converts, but it also led to problems with the 
Muslim community. On several occasions. Muslims prevented Catholic 
women from going to (he Shaybant Khan. Ihc residence of the French 
consul in Aleppo and a site of an officially sanctioned chapcL to worship on 
the grounds that they were unaccompanied by male relatives/' 5 

Both Haddad and Heyberger agree thai the pull of localism was also a 
strong factor in the Syrian Christians" choice of the Catholic option/* The 
Uniate churches allowed their congregations to participate in the mass 
through the medium of Arabic, replacing the traditional Greek and Syriac. 
As the result of (heir linguistic choke. Arab nationalist historians have 
often represented the Un tales as being in the vanguard of a nascent Arat>isl 
movement. Although ethnically based antagonisms could color the polemics 
of schism, the contemporary sources do noi support the supposition thai 
Arabist sentiments were at the core of the reasons why Aleppo** Christians 
chose Rome. In thai regard, it must be remembered that Armenians and 
Jacobites in Aleppo also chose the Catholic option and neither of these 
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communities was plagued by the linguistic dysfunction between hierarchy 
and laity that could afflict the Orthodox Church in Syria* But a strong 
mercantile middle class dominated all three seels and a locally based 
hierarchy would serve best its political interests. The Rum had already 
staled their clear preference for one of their own to be metropolitan, if nol 
patriarch. For Aleppo's Armenians, a Catholic Catholicos of Sis might be 
able to resist the centralizing push initiated by the Gregorian Patriarch in 
Istanbul. For the Jacobites* a Catholic Patriarch or at the least a metro- 
politan of their own seated in Aleppo would be unfettered by interference 
from (he traditionalists in Dayr Za c afaran. In all three cases, the Pope in 
Rome was ready to sanction the choice of a local to head the new Uniate 
churches in Aleppo. The patriarchs in Istanbul or Dayr Za c alara« were nol 
willing to accede lo this and as a result lost Ihe battle lor ihe loyally of the 
faithful in the city. 

For many Syrians, however, Ihe reasons for conversion were probably 
simpler. ITie nineteenth-century chronicler. Mikha'il Mishaqa gave an 
account of his great-grandfather's conversion to Catholicism which was 
conditioned by his desire to marry a woman from a Catholic clan. In order 
to learn what Catholicism was, he agreed to stay in a Catholic monastery in 
Lebanon where he observed thai ihe monks used Greek in their services, 
wore Greek Orthodox vestments and robes, and conformed lo rites he had 
known in his former church. Saying thai ihe Catholics had simply changed 
their name and nothing else, he declared himself lo be a Catholic and 
married Ihe sister of Hajj Musa Manst/* 7 Obviously* nol all converts wore 
aware of the subtle theological differences that were, in fact* emerging 
between Orthodox and Catholic doctrines. But the point about the simi- 
larity between the old and new dispensations was well taken. Syrian 
Christians, whether Jacobite. Armenian, or Orthodox, could embrace 
Catholicism without making a clear break with the past. They could pick 
what was useful about ihe Catholic option political autonomy, reform, 
and links lo the West while retaining what was comfortable from their 
traditions, 



The traditionalist "counter-reformation" 

Despite the popularity of Catholicism in Aleppo and the Lebanese port 
cities, the "traditionalist" camp could increasingly call on the authorities in 
Istanbul in its attempt to suppress Catholicism. The sultans had been 
ambivalent about Catholic influence in the seventeenth century and had 
granted imperial heruls for the offices of patriarch and metropolitan lo 
partisans of both the Orthodox and Catholic factions* Their decision in any 
particular case was based on the size of the gifts on offer from the interested 
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parties. But a fear of political meddling by the Europeans in ihe affairs of 
their subjects led the sultans in the eighteenth century to side with the 
traditionalists in the hierarchies of the Eastern-rile churches. Slips in that 
affirmed policy could still occur when large gifts were on offer, but whenever 
a position was articulated in writing by the slate's bureaucrats, it invariably 
supported orthodoxy as representing "tradition" 

The Latin challenge in the see of Antioch resurfaced in 1720 when 
Kyrillos V al-Za fc hru died. Despite his earlier opposilion lo Ihe Catholics. 
Kyrillos had moved tentatively toward full communion with Rome in his 
later years, an act he finally acknowledged in a written profession of faith lo 
Clement XI in 1716. His drift toward Rome was bitterly opposed by Ihe 
"traditional isi" faction in ihe church hierarchy who. ironically, chose as his 
successor Athanasios IV Dabbas. Maybe they knew what they were doing. 
As a part of the compromise that led to liis elevation as Patriarch of 
Antioch, [>abbas was required to go to Istanbul lo consult with the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. Hollowing the meeting in Istanbul, an order 
was sent, at Patriarch Athanasios* request, to the governors of Damascus 
and Aleppo in 1723 to arrest a certain Damascene priest named Khalil 
Suhuri and two unnamed laymen in Aleppo. They had. reportedly. **gone 
over to the Franks* religion and caused great harm to the ta'ifa of the 
Rum/ T( * It is not clear why Dabbas, who up until his investiture had been 
in the Catholic parly, now chose to pursue a traditionalist path. Constan* 
tius. Patriarch of Constantinople in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
offered Ihe following explanation; 

He lived four years longer in sorrow and repentance because that, through his 
friendship and toleration towards the popish fathers, he had become the cause that 
many of the orthodox in Damascus and Aleppo had revolted from the sacred 
traditions of their fathers and embraced Roman doctrines: intscnibly beguiled by the 
popish fathers who in the name of ihe Pope granted indulgences and relaxations of 
the fasts to those who were by their nature slaves of their bellies* and everything else 

beside* which was forbidden by the orthodox Church of the ITast/ ,lJ 

An open struggle for the Patriarchate erupted upon Athanasios' death in 
1724, resulting in what would become permanent schism. The clergy and 
laity in Damascus initially elected Kyrillos VI Tanas, but his legitimacy was 
not recognized by the Porte, which invested in his stead Sylvestros, a monk 
originally from Cyprus and the candidate favored by the Patriarch of 
Conslantinoplc, Facing arrest* Kyrdlos VI lied to Shuwayr in Mount 
Lebanon, where ihe Pope named him the Patriarch of Antioch in 1729. The 
Catholics among the Rum laity and clergy in Aleppo had originally 
supported Sylvesiros* candidacy, apparenfly out of linger ai noi being 
consulted in the election of Kyrillos, or alternatively, simply because he was 
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a Damascene. That support evaporated wiih Sylveslros* visit to Aleppo in 
J726. In advance of Sylveslros' entry into ihe city, the governor registered 
on March 24. 1726, a list of men from the Armenian. Jacobite, and Rum 
ta'ifas who were accused of worshipping with the Frankish priests and a 
number were imprisoned.'" Despite this attempt to cow the Akppines into 
obedience before his arrival. Sylveslros* mission fared miserably. An 
Orthodox version of Ihc events offered the following explanation: 

But this b-lessed man on arriving at Aleppo from Constantinople on a Wednesday, 
and seeing Hsh on the table which had been prepared for his reception outside the 
city by the principal Christian inhabitants of Aleppo in an ungovernable fit of 

passion upset the table and violently reproved tho^e leading Christians who had 
come out to meet him; paying not the slightest attention to their explanations that 
lit consequence of the lack of fast meats in lho&.* parts, the patriarchs, his 
predecessors, had by way or ecclesiastical condescension* granted this indulgence. 
On his entrance into Aleppo, he not only shewed himself unbending to their earnest 
appeals on this subject, but excommunicated them in the churches as being guilty, 
through giutlonv. of eating Hsh on fasting days. Not satisfied with Ibis, he further 

accused ihcm to the pasha of Aleppo as Franks ami infidels/ 1 

There were obviously deeper divisions between the Rum of Aleppo and 
their new Patriarch than the question of whether or not it was permissible to 
cat fish on Wednesday. But thai dispute emphasized Ihe desire of the 
Aleppine community to maintain their religious traditions as they under- 
stood them and not to conform to "tradition" as it was understood in the 
see of Constantinople. A copy of Sylveslros* complain! against Aleppo's 
laity was recorded on July K 1726 iti the central court of Aleppo and 
contained a list of over a hundred names of men from among the Rum 
whom he charged had "turned Prank'* in their religion. Unfortunately, no 
family names were given in his deposition and we are, therefore, deprived of 
knowing the identities of the Catliolic families in Aleppo in this period. 7 " 
The Ottoman governor responded to Sylveslros" complaint; arrests and 
deportations of members of the Catholic faction followed. The Catholic 
party did not give up easily, despite this heavy*handed intimidation. On 
August 24. 1 726, a delegation, consisting of those who, apparently from the 
ordering of their names. were the same individuals previously denounced by 
Sylveslros, registered a complaint against the "priest" Sylveslros; they had 
refused to grant him even ihe title of Patriarch- He had stolen vestments and 
ornaments from their churches and had requested illegal taxes and gifts 
from the laity* They further charged that when they failed to pay what 
Sylvcstros demanded, he had enlisted government officials to collect the 
money for him by force* They concluded their deposition by saying 
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Sylvestros* actions had been unjust and immoral. As a result they claimed 
matiy Christians had fied the city. 73 

This was ihe first recorded use of the threat of flight should the Catholics 
not be allowed to practice ihcir faith. It would reappear in all Catholic 
depositions to local officials over the next century* It was a somber reminder 
to the city's governors of the wealth held by lite Catholics. It also carried an 
unspoken promise of financial rewards that might come (heir way should 
they accede to the Catholics' wishes. Strengthening their argument, a 
number of prominent Muslims affirmed before Ihc qadi that the Catholics' 
account of the events was true. The support of prominent Muslims would 
also be a continuing weapon in the Catholics' arsenal against orthodoxy in 
the city. Laler that year, a complaint registered by the Trench ambassa-dor 
at (he Porte detailed roughly the same charges against Sylvestros as the 
earlier Catholic deposition in Aleppo. In response, the Pone sent a certain 
Ahmed Cavu$ from the capital to investigate- 74 Unfortunately his report 
seems not to have survived, but the counter-charges, coupled with Kreneh 
diplomatic pressure and gifts dispensed at the Porte, gained the Catholics of 
Aleppo a respite, 75 Several years followed in which the situation remained 
muddled in Aleppo allowing the partisans of the Catholic cause to buy a 
limited degree of autonomy from the local authorities. But they had failed 
to achieve legal recognition from their sultan* 

The schism left rancor on both sides of the divide. Mikha'il Burayk. an 
Orthodox chronicler in Damascus, accused the Aleppines of having poi- 
soned Alhanasios and added that they had purchased their independence 
with bribes to the Porte so that they might remain "heretical Catholics-" 7 
The latter charge was undeniably true* The split also had an ethnic 
dimension in that a Greek had been chosen over an Arab to lill Ihe see of 
Antioch. In pleading their case to the Pope for recognition of Kyrillos 

Tanas - investiture, his partisans staled thai the Greeks were the enemies of 
Ihe 'True Church/* In contrast, the Arabs had remained loyal to Ihe 
successors of Peter from the earliest days of the Church, prefiguring the 
mylh of (he "Mellule church 1 ' which would infuse the debate over origins in 
ihe nineteenth century. 77 

It is uncertain if that rhetoric represented any deeply held feelings of 
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ethnic identity among the Catholics of Syria as the ethnic labels "Greek** 
and "Arab" were absent from I heir chronicles. Individuals from both 
peoples were simply subsumed under the category of "Rum/* without 
further differentiation as to ethnicity and only their religious faction was 
seemingly important enough to be recorded* As an alternative to (he 
suggestion thai the schism was the result of ethnic tensions, wc should 
remember that the antagonism had a distinctly regional flavor to it. 
Although there would continue to be Catholic partisans among the laity 
and clergy in Damascus* they would remain a minority among the city's 
Christians until at least the twentieth century. By contrast* a large majority 
of Aleppo's Christians had accepted the Pope as their supreme prelate* 
creating a religious/political basis lor the inlerurban rivalries thai already 
existed between the Christians of the two metropolitan centers of inland 
Syria. The battle was not won, however* and the position of the Catholics in 
Aleppo would remain precarious as long as they did not win official 
recognition from Istanbul. 

Although his Arab llock may have seemed remote to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, he undoubtedly understood that the capture of the see of 
Aniioch by properly Orthodox clergy was an important objective in the war 
to keep the Catholic contagion away from the Orthodox faithful. It was 
equally imperative for the new Catholics of Syria to secure positions within 
the church hierarchy, recognized by the state. Central to both parlies* 
ambitions was the contested mclropolitanalc of Aleppo* The Catholics 
found their champion in Maksimos al-Hakim. a cleric of an illustrious 
family that had long served Aleppine interests in the church. Ironically- the 
patriarch in Istanbul had lirsl elevated Maksimos to his sec. The Catholic 
missionaries were, therefore, initially dubious as to his true loyalties. He 
surprised them, however, by making a profession of faith to the Pope and 
was consequently named as the Catholic metropolitan of Aleppo in 1730. 
(hereby forfeiting the support of the patriarch. 78 Nonetheless, the sultan 
reissued a herat to Maksimos naming him as metropolitan of the Rum in 
Aleppo, after a reputed gifl of forty-five sacks of silver coin (22,500 ghurush) 
was offered. 79 Istanbul had experienced a palace coup in 1730 and political 
unrest in the capital probably provided an increased appreciation for the 
cash the Aleppines were willing to expend for their candidate's investiture. 
The Orthodox faction did not concede this point easily, however. 

Their version of the events was presented in an undated memorandum to 
the sultan bearing the seals of the Patriarchs of Constantinople. Aniioch. 
and Jerusalem/ 11 In blunt terms, the three patriarchs informed the sultan of 
(he various nefarious activities that had recently occurred m Aleppo. They 
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charged thai an unholy alliance of Druze rebels, France, and the Pope 
supported the Catholics in Aleppo in their rebellion against the sultan and 
the church- The latter two. it was charged, had provided over a hundred 
sacks of silver lo the local Muslim officials in Aleppo so they would not 
enforce the sultan's orders banning Catholic worship. The deposition of the 
patriarchs further claimed lhal the cort of committed Catholics in the city 
consisted of only fifty individuals, with perhaps another hundred or so more 
who were marginally complicil in the heresy. The silent majority of the 
community, who were "by nature loyal lo the true church and their sultan," 
were forced into their stale of rebellion by threats of economic boycott from 
the hard core of heretics, Thus, the link between disloyalty lo Ihe patriarch 
and stale treason was not so subtly invoked. The situation was further 
aggravated, ihe tetter claimed, by the pre«n« of "ihirty io forty Prankish 

priests" who actively subvened the "true faith 1 * and the sultan's commands 
in Aleppo while under the protection of the French consul. The vehemence 
manifested in this letter was extraordinary. Among the charges was thai the 
Catholics had built a church in the Druze country in violation of sharfti. 
This was, in fact, true as the Rum Catholic Church standing in Shuwayr 
attested, Bui the fact that one group of Christians would make such a claim 
to the Muslim authorities indicates the depth of the anger present in the see 
of Amioch. 

A counter document from the Catholics dated December 3, 1732, 
provided their version of the situation/ 1 The "priest" Sylvcslros had falsely 
accused them of practicing the "Frankish* 1 rite, they wrote, when they were 
simply following the faith received from their fathers and grand fa l hers, an 
appeal to the authority of "tradition" even if (hat claim were historically 
suspect* furthermore, they asserted that the Rum of Aleppo were no longer 
subject lo Ihe Patriarch of Anlioch. having witched their allegiance to (he 
patrikhane in Istanbul in 1726, Sylves-tros, whom they charged gratuitously 
as being a thief, was illegally trying to replace Maksimos with a man they 
did not want* Finally, ihe Catholics never, -of course, self-identified as 
such, but simply called the sultan's humble subjects among the Runt (eht-i 
zinmwt'i Rum rcayahm fukardxfi pointed out that Maksimos was a native 
Aleppine. Here, the comfortable* colloquial Arabic phrase* Halahi al-asL 
slipped into ihe formal Ottoman Turkish text. For the Aleppines, this was 
perhaps the most important qualification for the man who would be their 
spiritual leader. As early as 1721, they had demanded assurances from 
Patriarch Athanasios that the metropolitan in the see of Aleppo would 
always be a native of Ihe city.**" Although ihe desire for local control over 
their church was not the only reason the Rum of Aleppo chose ihe Catholic 
option, it is noteworthy thai they chose to make the point of identifying 
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their choice as metropolitan as being one of their own. Significantly as a 
counter-point to those who would posit a nationalist sentiment as under* 
lying the struggle, no mention was made in the deposition of Maksimos* 
Arab identity. For good measure, the Catholics ended their deposition by 
stating both the qadi in the city and the governor of Aleppo had confirmed 
Maksimos al-Hakim in his position* 

This test statement proved the linchpin ("or winning their case. On the 
margin of (he Catholics* petition is a report prepared by an anonymous 
Ottoman bureaucrat who checked the documentation in the case and wrote 
to the sultan thai the Catholics (identified again simply as ihe "Rum in 
Aleppo") were correct in their assertions. The chief-judge of Aleppo had 
written to confirm Maksitnos as metropolitan in 1 729 and again in 1 731- He 
had also affirmed that the Aleppo community had effected secession from 
the see of Antioch with their submission to the authority of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, lb smooth the transfer, the community had paid a "gift" 
of 3.6(H) ghuntsh to the Ported Thai was al) it took. Although the sultan 
warned that unsubstantiated charges of thievery against Sylvestros should 
not go unchallenged, Sylvestros was informed he had no authority to try to 
reverse a decision made by two of the sultan's trusted servants, i.e. the judge 
and the governor. With this decision. Maksimos was confirmed with an 
imperial order as Aleppo's metropolitan. Aleppo's Calholics had circum* 
vented the traditional church hierarchy by appealing to both the religious 
unci secular arms of the Ottoman state. The fact they could do so success- 
fully indicates thai a fully articulated nutlet system was not ytst in place, 

Armed with the sultan's approval* a large delegation of the Rum declared 
En a deposition registered with the chief-judge of Aleppo in early October 
]733 thiil Maksimos was their legitimate Metropolitan and head of the 
taifa of the Rum in Aleppo. Thej slated that the attempt by Sylvestros* 
Patriarch of Antioch (now acknowledged by them as holding thai post), to 
depose Maksimos was illegal as the metropolitan see of Aleppo had been 
transferred from Antioch to Constantinople in 1726. w Tins tactic was 
designed to place an even greater physical distance between Aleppo and the 
patriarch who had presumed authority over* it. It also sought to remove the 
Damascenes from interfering in the Alep-pines* choice of the man who 
would serve as their spiritual guide. This was not to say Catholicism's 
Eriumph would go unchallenged. As the Patriarch of Constantinople had 
rightly pointed out, there was an inherent flaw in the argument articulated 
by the Rum of Aleppo. He. after all, was (he Patriarch of Constantinople, 
the very man the Aleppines said to whom (hey were loyal, and he had not 
approved Maksimos* investiture. That argument, coupled with hefty gifts 
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from the Orthodox, eventually carried the day. Al the Patriarch *s request, 
the sultan reversed himself and revoked Maksimos' patent in late 1733 and 
the metropolitan went into exile at Shuwayr,** Maksimos was. however, 
able to return to the city in 1734 after a gift of 7.500 ghumsfi was given to 
Aleppo's chief qadi. With that, Aleppo's Rum sank happily back into their 
"heresy/' unimpeded for the next twelve years. 8 * 

Conclusion 

The mission begun by the Latin clerics in Syria in the seventeenth century 
had reached full maturation by 1750. The overwhelming majority of 
Aleppo's Christians and many of those in Damascus and the coastal cities 
of greater Syria had embraced one form or another of the Catholic faith, 
although the reasons for (hat success are not completely transparent. 
Calhoiic missionaries actively sought converts in all of the Ottoman cities. 
Bui by the end of tlie eighteenth century, only two major cities* Istanbul 
and Aleppo, could boast si/able Uniate populations. 'Hie Latin success in 
the capital had come among the Armenians. Despite active intervention by 
the slate in support of the Gregorian Patriarch in the city, a determined core 
of faithful believers was established among the wealthy Armenian mer* 
chants and these would eventually win the right to an officially sanctioned 
mi/Jet of their own in I83I. ST But in Istanbul, those accepting the Pope's 
authority were a liny* albeit influential, minority of the city's Christian 
population. 

In contrast, most European observers agreed that by 1750, ihe majority 
of Aleppo's Christians were Cniales. Faced with the anomaly of Aleppo's 
case, we must ask why? The two conventional explanations posit the 
presence of European merchants in the city and the option Catholicism 
provided for Syria's Christians to have a clerical hierarchy who reltecled the 
laity's ethnic identity, i.e. Arabs. Both of these explanations have merit, hut 
neither seems to be totally satisfactory. Izmir, after all. had a much larger 
Western commercial presence in the eighteenth century than <iid Aleppo. 
Although the Catholic missionaries made some inroads there, the overall 
percentage of Greeks and Armenians who embraced Ouholicism was 
dwarfed by the rate of conversion to tiie Unia in Aleppo. When we compare 
the fate of the Catholic experience in Aleppo to that of Damascus, however, 
it is clear that the presence of a French consuls was a necessary condition 
for Catholicism to flourish. In their absence Latin priests could offer the 
sacraments in Damascus only intermittently after the debacle of Chios. 

The Arabist argument also has merit. The Christians of the taifat at*Rum 
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in Aleppo resented the hegemony of the clergy in Istanbul over the see of 
Anlioch. But il is not at all clear that Arabist sentiments permeated the 
consciousness of all of the Rum of Syria in the eighteenth century. The 
Aleppo Catholics would most probably have chafed under the rule of men 
who were Damascenes as well those who were Greeks* Further undermining 
a possible Arabisl interpretation, Fr. BurayJc in Damascus praised the L Azm 
governors for being Arabs {awhtd al- v Arab)* but he did not seem to mind (he 
fact thai the Patriarch Sylvestros was not. He did write disapprovingly of 
the table manners of his successor Philemon in 1766, after having labeled 
him as a "proper Ottoman."** But Philemon was a Phanariot Greek and it 
was probably his effete Iscanbul manners rather than his moiher tongue to 
which the provincial cleric objected as Patriarch Philemon shared Greek as 
his mother-tongue in common with Patriarch Sylvestros, the undisputed 
hero of Huravk's narrative. More- importantly, the linguistic explanation 
does not explain why lhe Rum in Aleppo embraced Catholicism while their 
more conservative brothers and sisters in Christ in Damascus did not. 

We also need to remember thai the Ouholtc option was equally attractive 
eo Armenians and Jacobites in Aleppo and neither group suffered from a 
linguistic divide between laity and church hierarchy. In trying to explain the 
appeal of Catholicism to all three Christian sects, a desire for local control 
seems the crucial factor The Christian merchants of Aleppo were pros- 
pering in the eighteenth century and they wanted a church attentive to their 
political interests. The presence of activist Latin clergy in the city, providing 
education and other services* must have led the secular merchants working 
for. and with, the Europeans to question the efficacy of the traditional 
churches in their lives. Bui more importantly, Catholicism offered a vehicle 
for the Aleppines to seize control of their church, the only political arena 
open to Christians in the preTanzimat period. Catholicism met lhe political, 
cultural, and spiritual needs of an emergent Christian mercantile bour- 
geoisie and they embraced it with enthusiasm.* 9 Pul simply, the Christians 
of Aleppo had two options in the eighteenth cenlury as lhe miltci wars 
unfolded. They could remain hi the Orthodox millets and forfeit their say in 
who would head iheir communities or they could switch their allegiance to 
Rome and retain local autonomy- Unlike some Protestants in Europe 
during the Reformation who were content to do away with hierarchical 
religious authority altogether, the religious world* view of Syrian Christians, 
and thai of the Ottoman state, demanded that they remained governed by a 
hierarchy, Kaeed with accepting the authority of either patriarch or lhe 
Pope, they chose the latter. 

By 1750. the Catholics of Syria had experienced an unprecedented 
economic and cultural transformation. With the contraction of European 
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interest in the Levant trade at the end of the century* Catholic merchants 
were prepared lo move into the niche formerly filled by Europeans. Their 
doctrines and practices had been subtly altered to conform to those of 
Rome. In the process, Syria's Catholics could begin to feel thai iliey were 
part of a wider world of Catholics that extended beyond their sultan's 
realm. But along with their acceptance of elements of a Western world-view, 
arising out of their conversion and education by the Latins. Syria's new 
Catholics retained a sense of their old identity, preserving what was 
comfortable from the older traditions* The Unialc churches kept their 

former liturgies (albeit translated into Arabic), their calendars* and holidays 

while adding Latin ones. Their clergy retained the right lo marry, and their 
communion host U/urhtm) remained leavened bread rather than (he un- 
leavened wafer of the Latins, But there was also a major psychological 
transformation ihat was inherent in their conversion. The Catholics had 
retained what was comfortable from their past while gaining a collective 
input into the political life of their churches and a spiritual link to the West 
through Rome. They were protected behind that all- important facade of 
tradition, while committing themselves to a place in a new economic and 
political world*order. increasingly dominated by the West. 



CHAPTER 4 



New opportunities and challenges in the "long** 



eighteenth century 



The Ottoman Empire came perilously close lo political implosion in (he 
munition from the eighteenth lo the nineteenth century. Warlords chal- 
lenged the hegemony of the House of Osman on the empire's periphery and 
the dynasty's destiny seemed doomed to follow that of its rivals, (he 
Safavids in Iran. More threatening lo (he empire's long-term survival, the 
sultan's Christian subjects in the Balkans were increasingly restive as some 
began to dream of independence Jn the Arab lands, the military ruler* o( 
Egypt moved toward full autonomy and the followers of the religicvpolitical 
dynasty founded by the alliance between Muhammad ibn Saud and 
Muhammad ibn *Abd al-Wahhab mounted an ideological and military 
challenge to Ottoman Hegemony in the desert borderlands of the Fertile 
Crescent, When compared to these formidable military threats, the chronic 
political instability and corruption in the core Arab provinces were under- 
standably far down the list of the prioriiies facing Sultan Mahmud II 
(1808 39} when he activated the machinery of state to preserve his 
patrimony, If the Ottoman eighteenth century were to be characterized by 
the contestation of the Porte's authority by local political elites, then it did 
not come to an end in the Arab provinces until the restoration of Ottoman 
authority in Syria in 1840 41 and even later still in Iraq and Arabia, Egypt 
was never restored to Ottoman sovereignly, the uncertainties of the 
political outcome of the siruggle between center and periphery in this 
"long" century provided opportunities and challenges for the non-Muslims 
of the Ottoman Arab provinces. 1 

Millet wars: from repression to establishment 

The Catholics among the Rum in Syria were in a precarious legal position 
after 1725 as the sultan and his bureaucrats increasingly sided with the 
Greek hierarchy in the capital. The alarm at the Porte over the possible 

1 Albert Htwant, "'the Changing law <rf t Iw Itfriik CretttM in ttw XVflhh Century" Studia 
Mmito8(l95T):$9* 122. 
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spread of Catholicism among the sultan's subjects had nol arisen from a sea 
change in Ottoman attitudes toward doctrinal differences among the ahl 
al+<lhimma. Rather it reflected the shifting dynamics of politics as played out 
at the Ottoman court, coupled with the Porte's annoyance at the Catholic 
powers' meddling into the religions affairs of the empire. The intervention 
by the Patriarch of Constantinople into the selection of those who would 
occupy the sec of Antioch in 1720* and then again in 1725. signaled the start 
of a campaign to consolidate the religious affairs of ail the sultan's 
Orthodox subjects under one ecclesiastical office. The Greek merchants and 
bankers of the Plianar/Fener dislricl of the capital were essential in that 
scheme as influence at court came at a high price. Their silver enabled the 
Patriarch of Constantinople to counter the gills that the Latins were 
offering and suggest to the sultans the parameters of an emerging miliet 
system. 

Key to the legitimation of the patriarch *s ;smliiiinns was the invention of 
a myth of origin that posited the establishment of the millets with Sultan 
Kaith Meltmed. Like many myths, this one had an element oT historical 
truth embedded within it. Katih had established the anti-Latin Gennadius as 
Patriarch and millet hafr of the Orthodox community in 1453- after the 
conquest of Constantinople. Later, he ordered the subordination of the 
Southern Slavic churches to the Patriarchate of Constantinople as a pan of 
his ambition to centralize all political authority in his new capital. The 
patriarchate of Pec regained its autonomy in 1557. however thanks to the 
intervention of the grand vizier Sokollu Mehmed Pa$a. His brother, who 
had remained Christian, was not coincidentally then elevated as patriarch of 
the Serbian church. 2 There is little evidence to suggest that the sultans after 
Fatih cared much about the political organization of their non-Muslim 
subjects until the eighteenth century. In the vacuum, traditions of local 
ecclesiastical autonomy prevailed almost everywhere outside or Istanbul. 
Faith's action had nonetheless established the legal precedent for the milkts 
and it would only take the nudging of the Ecumenical Patriarch of 
Constantinople, backed by Phanarioi wealth, to convince the sultans in the 
"long" eighteenth century that they were only returning to the traditions of 
their noble ancestors. 

The willingness of the sultans to abet the myth of the mi/las by 
empowering the patriarchs was helped, no doubt, by their growing appre- 
hension that the Catholics indeed represented a potential "fifth column" 
that might be manipulated by the European powers at the Porters expense. 
The sultans must have also appreciated that (he consolidation of church 
affairs into the hands of patriarchs, who were physically proximate to the 
palace, might make the governing of their non-Muslim subjects easier at a 
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time when so much of thear political authority was slipping away. 3 Basking 
in this newly configured relationship with the Porte, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople suppressed the Patriarchate of Pec for a second time in 1766 
and the Archbishopric of Ohrid in 1767. These two actions effectively 
brought the Southern Slav Orthodox ecclesiastical hierarchies in (he 
Balkans under Constantinople's control, much as earlier interventions had 
succeeded in subordinating the sec of Antioch to the Patriarch's ambitions 
in the 1720s. 

Spurred on by the success of the Orthodox Ecumenical Patriarch* the 

Armenian Gregorian patriarchate in Istanbul* which also could ctaim a 

dubious legacy dating back to Falih Mehmed. conspired in the early 
eighteenth century to reduce the see of the Catholicos of Sis to its will. Tim 
came despite a lack of a tradition ofa centralized hierarchy in the Armenian 
church. The catholicos of K£miad?in (near Yerevan) historically had held 
Ehe pride of place among the church's clergy* but there had been historically 
no equivalent of pope or patriarch. But with that see falling outside 
Ottoman conirol in the eighteenth century* the Armenian Patriarch in 
Istanbul, whose title was borrowed from the Greeks* could rely on the 
sultan's bureaucrats to help establish his monolithic spiritual and political 
control over the sultan's Armenian subjects everywhere in the empire. This 
represented a conscious replication of the organized hierarchy and preroga* 
eives of the emerging Orthodox milfeK whose agents typically supported the 
Gregorian Armenian Patriarch at i he sultan's court as natural allies against 
Ehc Catholic contagion, 4 

As ttolcd previously, the Ecumenical Patriarch's ambitions for greater 
centralization of his authority in the Arab lands centered on the metro- 
politan see of Aleppo. With properly Greek patriarchs enthroned at the see 
of Amioch. whoever controlled Aleppo would determine the fate of 

Catholicism among the Rum of Syria for better or for worse. Since 1730. 
that man had been the Metropolitan Maksimos al-Hakim. Although 
challenged in the early 1730s by the Orthodox, the Catholics had won the 
lirsl round in the battle by convincing the government tltal the see of 
Aleppo had never truly been subordinate to the Patriarch of Aniioch. 
Rather, il rightly lay within the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. The stratagem had reduced the pressure Damascus could exert in 
Aleppo's religious politics, but had afforded the patriarch in Istanbul with a 
new legal tool with which to extirpate Catholicism from the city and to 
enlarge the prerogatives of the patrikhane. 

Although Catholic resistance in Aleppo continued to thwart the Ecu** 
metrical Patriarch's ambitions, the stalemate broke first in Damascus. 
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Displaying a rare flash of defiance. Catholics there succeeded in convincing 
the local authorities in 1745 to evict the Orthodox clergy from their 
churches and hand them over to clergy loyal to the Catholic Patriarch 
Kyrilios. still ensconced in exile in the mountain fastness of Shu way r. The 
Catholics maintained their occupation for thirty-two days until the 
Orthodox faction obtained an imperial order restoring their proprietorship. 5 
That order reminded the city's governor of an earlier order issued in 1 14 1 
(I72S 29) which had banned Prankish priests from visiting the homes of 
the Rum* or leaching their children. Furthermore, it informed the governor 
that no Franki&h priests could reside in the city, in the absence of a 
capitulatory treaty permitting them to do so/ 1 

Bui with a change in governors, the Jesuits relumed to Damascus in 

1747- They seemingly reinvigoratecl the Catholic cause, claiming in 1750 
that the city was home to 9,000 Catholics. That number was undoubtedly 
inflated but even if only partially true, it stood as testament to the resistance 
of the Catholic Rum of Damascus to an outsider patriarch for a quarter of 
a century, 7 The Catholics' triumph was momentary and was soon reversed, 
however, with the foreign priests once again expelled from the city. Without 
a senior cleric sympathetic lo their cause, or foreign consuls to protect them, 
the Catholic faction soon shrank lo a small nucleus of beleaguered believers. 
That quick turn around in their fortunes provides proof if any were needed, 
that the actual presence of European consular protection was a necessary 
condition if Catholicism were to take root in an Ottoman environment. 
Latin priests would return to Syria's unofficial capital later in the century, 
but their previous freedom of action was greatly curtailed under the 
watchful eye of a properly orthodox patriarch. 

In the aftermath of the attempted coup in Damascus, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople directed attention to his wayward llock in Aleppo. At his 
behesu an order calling for the arrest and imprisonment of twelve priests for 
practicing the "FfiUlkish rite*' {ayin-i Firenk) arrived in the city in I746. K 
Their arrest was not accepted peacefully, however. There was bloodshed in 
the streets of the city's Christian quarlers between adherents of the old rite 
and i he new. Kveniually, the huropean consuls protested lo the governor, 
bribes were paid, and (he clergy were released. Not willing to risk remaining 
in the city, the Metropolitan Maksimos al-Hakim again lied io Lebanon to 
join his patriarch/' His flock in Aleppo did not forget him in his exile. After 
handing out a reputed total of 2\Q.25Q ghurush as gifts in both Istanbul and 
Aleppo, the Catholics succeeded in obtaining an imperial herat once again 
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naming Maksmios as their Metropolitan in 1748. m There was undoubtedly 
some exaggeration in that total as reported hy NPmat ibn al*Khuri Tuma, a 
Catholic chronicler, For if true, it would have represented well in excess the 
total revenues from the province sent to the Porte in that year What is not 
clear is why the Porte acceded to Maksimos' investiture, given its definitive 
tilt toward Orthodoxy. Apparently no Ottoman documentation lor this 
reversal of policy has survived t hut wc may speculate that the sultan's 
resolve to support the institution of the mif/ets could be subverted tempor- 
arily with the offer of ready cash. His acceptance of I he gifts in this case was 
made all the easier by the array of Muslim officials and scholars in Aleppo 
who weighed in with writ (en petitions and fatwas on the side of the 
Catholics* obtained according to our chroni-eler with generous gifts as well 

Maksimos' reinstatement was immediately challenged by the long- 
suffering Orthodox Patriarch of Aniioch, Sylvestros, who attempted again 
en 1749 to place his nominee this time a priest named Sophronios in the 
metropolitan see of Aleppo. Yusuf Dib. whom we have met before, proved 
«in important ally in effecting this reversal clue to his personal contacts with 
the city's judiciary. His efforts brought success for the Orthodox as ibn 
aMChuri Tuma succinctly opined, ih the Ottomans can never get enough 
money but neither do they allow bloodshed."' 1 The chronicler had rightly 
surmised that the governor and qa-di could not permit sectarian tensions to 
explode into violence on the city's streets, whichever faction they might 
have favored. Sophronios* fernum of appointment from the Porte was 
accompanied by a letter addressed to the people of Aleppo from Kyrillos. 
Patriarch of Constantinople, in which he appealed to his (lock to embrace 
Sophronios and lo resist the "false" iMtil) Metropolitan Maximos who 
sought "to turn them into Franks/* 1 ? 

Unlazed by the reprimand, the Catholics managed to avert the enthrone- 
ment of Sophronios by presenting girts io the Porte, to the governor, and 
Ihe local judiciary, following a now well-trodden -course of action* With 
treasure and persistent argument, they effected the arrest and imprisonment 
of the once, and future* Orthodox metropolitan m 1752 as a usurper- 
According to Hypsilaniis, an Orthodox chronicler in Istanbul, the Catholics 
were aided in their counter-attack by a friend at the Porte who was the 
brother of Maksitnos, a Muslim convert* and physician to the sultan. 1 * Ibn 
aMChuri Tuma. the Catholic chronicler, did not mention the name oi his 
taction's agent in Istanbul. But he noted with a certain wonderment that the 
Catholics 1 agent was often able to get the belter of the Ecumenical Patriarch 
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and his Armenian ally, despite having less money to dole out as gifts. 1 ! The 
Catholic's celebration was short lived as Phanariot money soon won 
Sophrontos* release and his investiture by imperial patent as metropolitan 
once again. 

With their patriarchs and metropolitans so frequently absent from the 
city, Aleppo's Catholics became adept at finding alternate strategics that 
would allow them to practice their faith as they pleased. The orders 
emanating from Istanbul may have caused temporary disruptions of their 
religious life* but they did little to eradicate Catholic loyalties* When the 
provincial governors cooperated with the "traditionalist" factions and 
ordered the churches turned over to them, the Catholics would employ 

alternative strategies* These included taking communion with the Maro- 
nites. or celebrating the mass in their own homes as many of the houses of 
the Christian elite had elaborate chapels within their walk and outside the 
public gaze of the Muslim authorities, 15 That the Uniate Catholic clergy 
openly offered the sacraments in Aleppo, with only temporary interdictions, 
is a testimony both to the steadfastness of ihe local Catholic clergy and the 
willingness of the Christian merchants to expend their treasure in the 
Catholic cause. This created a simmering contest between the two factions, 
with the Porte typically supporting orthodoxy, while the city's governors 
and qadis sided with the Catholics, Weighing the availability of ready cash 
against the sultan's possible displeasure at their noncompliance with his 
orders, the governors opted for the cash. 16 The qadis" rationalizations were 
undoubtedly more eomplicatcd as they balanced what took precedence* the 
shari^a or the sultan's writ. 

The benign neglect that Syria's Catholics enjoyed at the end of the 
eighteenth century did not signal their victory in the miftet wars. But the 
patriarchs in Istanbul had learnt that if they were going to bring their 
wayward Hock back to orthodoxy they would need the complicity of a 
strong state* That was lacking until Sultan Mahmud II was able to subdue 
the various warlords who had contributed to ihe instability that brought 
down the reign otitis uncle* Sultan Selim III in 1 807. The opening bow-shot 
of the Ported offensive against the Catholics of Syria came in an order 
issued in January 1818, directed to Hurjid Pa§a, governor of Aleppo. It 
informed him of the various misdeeds of the Runt's clergy in hiseity; they 
had seized churches and forbidden others from the Rum (i.e. the Orthodox 
faction) from using them; they had built new churches: they had persisted in 
leading their congregations in the practice of the Franktsh riles. Further- 
more in defiance of an imperial order issued in 1732. Hrankish priests were 
educating the children of the Rum in Aleppo and ministering to their infirm. 
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The order went on lo stale that similar abuses had occurred in Jaffa and 
Acre. But there, the Patriarch of Jerusalem had acted vigilantly to slop 
them. The metropolitan of Aleppo was, in contrast aiding the Catholics in 
violation of an imperial edict issued in 1757. In conclusion, the order 
stipulated thai the governor was to expel from the city any of the priests of 
the Rum who were in violation of the imperial orders and to act vigilantly 
to prevent the Latin priests in the city from ministering So the sultan's 
subjects. 17 The governors of Izmir and Damascus received similar orders. 
Bloody sectarian rioting between Catholics and Orthodox Christians broke 
out in the former in May 1818 while Catholic clergy and laity were arrested 
tnihelaucr. 1 * 

A bona Ode Orthodox metropolitan, Gerasimos al-Turkuman. arrived in 
Aleppo from Istanbul on March 14. 1818. lie presented lo llie governor an 
imperial -decree requiring the Rum in the city to accept the authority of the 
patriarch in Istanbul and of himself as the patriarch's representative. 14 
Oerasimos was a native of Aleppo and h appears that the Ecumenical 
Patriarch had finally conceded to tlie strong preference of the city's laity for 
a local man to fill the post. This was a bold step as there had been 
apprehension in the century before among the leading Greek clerics that 
Arabs could not be trusted to fill any high posts in Syria, given their 
propensity to heresy. 20 It was a gesture much loo late to win Aleppo's Rum 
back to Orthodoxy, however, Hur$id Pa$a. temporized over the impEemen* 
talion of the imperial order and did not call the prominent members of the 
community lo his residence unlil March 30, The assembled Catholics, 
numbering in the hundreds, were (old that muss could no longer be 
celebrated in private homes. Prankish priests conid not enter the homes of 
members of the millet-i Rum, Any priest of the Rum who did not acknowl- 
edge the authority of the patriarch in Istanbul would be banished from the 
city* Only lite last of these was an innovation from ihe many similar orders 
received, and ignored, over the course of the eighteenth century. It hit, 
however, at the very heart of Ihe Catholic movement among the Rum by 
requiring, ihe obedience of the very clergy who had been in the vangtmrd of 
the Uniaie movement. 

According to accounts penned by Catholic auihor% GerasJmns called ihe 
Rum Catholics to the metropolitan's residence on April 17. ISIS. Several 
thousand Catholics showed up to hear the patriarch 1 $ order read aloud. Not 
willing to accept ihe conditions set by the Porte, they approached (he 
governor's palace and ask«*d for an audience. The governor agreed to meet 
with a delegation, including three Turkish -speaking merchants. He asked 
them if they weren't '"Rum." They replied that they were, but that "Rum" 
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had split. The governor responded that neither in Anatolia nor in Istanbul 
had such a thing been heard. The delegation then tried to explain the 
tortuous logic of the apostolic succession from St. Peter. Apparently 
frustrated with their theology, the governor reportedly asked. "Well- if you 
are not Christians, have you become Muslims or Jews? If you arc still 
Christians, you have to be obedient Co the head of the millet-i Rum" The 
Catholics left undeterred by the governor's incomprehension of their 
theological arguments. They proceeded to Gcrasimos* residence and from 
there to the central court to where he had fled once he heard the angry 
Catholics were returning to confront him. The governor called out his 
troops to forestall injury to the cleric and in the melee that ensued, eleven 
Catholics were killed/martyred- 21 

The official Ottoman recounting of the events* as might be expected* 
differs from that of the Catholics. In a lengthy commentary sent lo the 
sultan dated April 23, IMS, Hiirsul Pasa reported on his meeting with the 
Catholic delegation. They had told hijn their fathers had followed the same 
rites for centuries; if ihe sultan tried to force them to attend Orthodox 
services they would leave the city. This was the justification and the threat 
that had worked so well in the past to deflect the Porte's orders. The Rum 
were obdurate, the report continued* and refused lo end their state of 
rebellion to both the Patriarch and the sultan. In the governor's mind, the 
two were inextricably linked. He wrote that he reminded the community's 
representatives that Catholics did not exist as a millet in the sultun's 
"protected domains*" Despite his best efforts to dissuade thank the Chris- 
tians would not listen lo reason. They departed and soon attacked the 
residency oi" the patriarch's representative in the city* Kaced with anarchy 
and rebellion, he called out his troops to restore order. Elur^id Pa§a 
acknowledged ihe dealh of some of the "rebels/* but he noted that force 
had been necessary to end tbe slate of rebellion in the city* He concluded 
that Aleppo was at peace and that the Rum were attending services 
administered by Orthodox clergy.- 2 The governors account indicates he 
had fully assimilated the parameters of the mi/fet system and the necessity to 
enforce it. 

The account of ihe incident penned by Aleppo's Maroniie metropolitan, 
Bulus Aruun, and the diary of the Carmelites reported that this incident 
inaugurated a period of persecution of the Rum Catholics, resulting in their 
outward migration lo Lebanon and Istanbul. While it is clear, some of the 
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Catholic clergy lied to the security of Mount Lebanon, both claims of 
extended persecution and the magnitude of* outward migration of the laity 
are exaggerated* Rather than leave the city, the same strategies that had 
protected the community from earlier bouls with ihe Orthodox were 
activated. By Palm Sunday, April 19, those arrested in ihe disturbances had 
been released and representatives of the Catholic community publicly 
attended services in the Orthodox churches. In May. they paid a large fine 
to the governor and apologized for the trouble they had caused* But 
concomitant with that apology, the governor told the qadi that (he 
Catholics did not have to obey any orders issued by the Orthodox 
metropolitan that were contrary to ihe $hari c a, So white the qadi forbade 

the Rum Catholics to attend services in other churches in the caiy, under 

pain of death for the poor and confiscation of wealth for Ihe rich, he also 
prevented Metropolitan Gerasimos from compelling the Catholics to pray 
in has church. Raiher than take communion with the Orthodox, many of the 
Rum Catholics simply chose 10 stay at home on Sundays and feast days ami 
prayed tit their private chapels as they had done in similar periods of 
persecution in the eighteenth century, 21 

A hint of the political maneuvering that led lo this partial relaxation oi 
the restrictions on the Rum Catholics is found in a letter written in 1 84 1 by 
a group of American Protestant missionaries \o the US consul in Beirut. 
They cited as the legal justification of their own mission among the empire's 
various Christian and Druzc communities a faiwtt from Istunbit! that the 
Catholics of Aleppo had succeeded in gaining in 1819. Itaffirmed an earlier 
fatwa issued to the Catholics of Aleppo in 1761 62 "that if a Christian 
embrace the religion of a Jew, or a Jew (he religion of a Christian, or of a 
Frank, il should not break his covenant of protection."-* 4 In short, the 
Catholics of Aleppo were free to follow the rites of (he Franks, as long as 
they paid their taxes and were content lo remain <M al-dhimma< Neither 
fatwa broke new ground with the established Islamic legal tradition in 
respect to non-Muslims, but simply stated the old axiom "unbelief consti- 
tutes one nation" in a more explicit formulation. With his ruling, ihe mufti 
had implicitly rendered the ideological underpinning of the mifiei system 
illicit as an innovation. He did not, however, press the issue with ihe sultan. 

The Catholics among the Rum in Syria received a reprieve in 1821 when 
the Greeks of the Peloponnese rose in rebellion. In retaliation, a Muslim 
mob lynched the Ecumenical Patriarch from the gate of ihe pairikttatw in 
Istanbul. Sultan Mahmtid, outraged by the effrontery of the rebellion, and 
the massacre of Muslim civilians in the Peloponnese which accompanied it. 
ordered that Orthodox Christians throughout the empire he humiliated and 
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prominent members of the community executed in reprisal. In Beirut* Ihe 
Orthodox clergy were imprisoned along with any oi the laity who knew 
Greek. Abdullah Pa$a. governor in Sidon. required the wealthy Orthodox 
Christians of the city to pay extra taxes and to be publicly slapped on the 
bavk of the neck, as a symbol of their political subordination. When the 
order requiring the execution of prominent Orthodox Christians reached 
Damascus, the governor held a council of the Muslim notables of the city to 
ask them how to proceed* They asserted that the Christians of the cily were 
loyal; Lhcy had paid their taxes; the Qur'an forbade that their lives be forfeit 
without cause* T3ie notables sent a petition to that effect to the sultan and 
the city's Christians were spared any physical punishment, The governor 
did command the Christians to return to wearing (he dark-colored clothing, 
required by the local interpretation of the Pact of c Umar. But after a gift of 
50,000 gfamtsh was proffered, that obligation was quietly dropped. 25 

The humiliation of the Orthodox hierarchy provided the Rum Catholics 
with the opportunity to reassert their autonomy. l~he Catholics of 
Damascus, who had been tit hiding in Lebanon or keeping a low profile ai 
home since the decrees of f 818, began to practice their rile openly in ihe city 
again. 26 A large delegation of Catholics appeared before the chief qadi in 
Aleppo on April 16. 1821. a mere three weeks after rebellion had broken out 
in the Balkans. They stressed their loyalty to the sultan in a deposition in 
which they emphasized that while they were indeed Ruuu they were not 
Ytmart a name revived from antiquity to signify Greeks as an ethnic 
community rather than a religious one. Soon thereafter* the governor of 
Aleppo issued a decree recognizing the legitimacy of the Rum Catholic 
community, now called simply the KatoUk taifesi? 1 

Sultan Mahmud followed suit and issued an imperial order in October 
182 K acknowledging the loyalty of the Rum Orthotics of Aleppo.* 8 Despite 
this recognition, the community had still not become a milks, only <a ut'ifo 
in a curious juxtaposition of the earlier and contemporary categories. The 
loyalty of the Catholics was contrasted in the imperial order to the perfidy 
manifested by the millet-i Rum whose patriarch had engaged in insurrection 
and treason. In reward for their steadfastness, ihe Catholics of Aleppo were 
now to be left alone in their religious practices. Ihe status quo that had 
reigned for almost a century before ISIS returned. ITie difference was that 
the community had now won its autonomy with the sultan's sanction, 
making it de jure as well as dc facto. As significant as that recognition was, 
however, no formal break in tradition had yet occurred. The Catholics were 
simply to have local autonomy under the rubric of their constituting the 
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millet *i Rum in Aleppo, without the recognition that Catholics formed a 
millet in their own right in the empire at large. But the prerogatives of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, inherent in his role as political head of the 
millet *i Rum. had been successfully subverted in Syria. 

The sultan's good faith with the Rum Catholics of Aleppo held even after 
the disastrous baltlc of Navarino in 1828 when France and Great Britain 
sank the Ottoman fleet, thereby ending their neutrality in the Creek War for 
Independence. Enraged at Frankish duplicity. Sullan Mahinud retaliated 
with the arrest of Armenian Catholics throughout the empire* He had been 
facing intense pressure from the Gregorian Armenian Patriarch to move 
against l he Armenian Catholics, bul had held off any aciion for fear of 
alienating France. Thai restraint now removed, a period of persecution and 
arrests of Catholic Armenians followed in the capital. 29 Although all 
Catholics had become suspect, similarly repressive measures were directed 
nt the Armenian Catholics alone t« Aleppo in a clear signal that the trust 
established between the sultan and his Rum Catholic subjects had not 
changed- 30 At the end of the Greek War in IR29, the Armenian Catholics 
arrested were released. Bowing to French pressure and oiled by generous 
gifts from the Armenian Catholic merchants of Istanbul, ih-e sultan recog* 
nized an Armenian Catholic millet in 1831. That precedent opened the way 
for the Syrian Catholics to press their case for similar recognition. 

The Metkite Catholic millet 

The claim of the antiquity of the Catholic Church in Syria lay at the heart 
of the argument for the creation of a millet for the Melkite Catholics, This 
was underscored by the revived use of the name MatJkiyym for the formerly 
Jtttrn Kathulik* Both Xfalitriyytm and Kuthulik had been employed in internal 
Arabic-language Catholic documents in the eighteenth century, but neither 
was utilized when appealing to the Ottoman authorities for the obvious 
reason that the Catholics had to establish themselves in the minds of the 
Ottoman authorities as the "authentic" Rum in Syria. This would be 
subverted if they identified themselves with some other communal designa- 
tion, especially one that linked them to ihe Kuropeans. Although Hum 
Kathulik continued to appear ii% Arabic documents in ihe nineteenth 
century, the word Rum was conveniently dropped from the correspondence 
in Ottoman Turkish in favor of the neologism Metkti (derived from (he 
French) Katolikler. 

The reason for this linguistic convention is obvious. The Greeks had 
become anathema in the capital and the Ottoman officials and Melkites 
alike could appreciate any semantic designation that might serve to 
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distinguish the Catholic Arabs from ihe rebellious Greeks, for whom ihe 
Ottomans continued to employ the collective Rum. Even so. tt is not entirely 
certain that alt Ottomans appreciated the distinction between the Rum in 
Syria and the Rum of Rumefi (the European portions of ihe empire), in 
1828. (he authorities in Aleppo were told lo confiscate all the weapons held 
by the Rum in Aleppo lest they rise up in support of their brethren in 
Greece. Similar orders went lo Anatolian cities that had Greek Orthodox 
residents. Although it is doubtful that Aleppo's Rum had any sympathy for 
their erstwhile namesakes in the Balkans, the authorities in Istanbul must 

have been relieved ao learn thai ihey possessed a paltry 92 muskets. 62 

pislols, 2 C > sabers (kiHf), and 52 long swords iyatagan). 1( These were hardly 
the stores needed for rebellion. Later in the century after it became clear lo 
most Ottoman officials that the Rum of Syria were not Greeks, ihe term 
Rum Kaiolik could be safely used as a self-identifying label for ihe commu- 
nity in its correspondence to the Porte, without a whiff of treason. 

Leaving aside the question of whether or not Syria's Christians had an 
unbroken historical tradition of calling themselves Melkites, the more 
historically suspect pari of iheir claim was the assertion that the Syrian 
Christians had always called themselves "Catholics.'" This implied thai 
they, unlike their Orthodox Byzantine counterparts now labeled Yumm in 
their polemic, pointedly the same appellation used for ihe newly constituted 
Kingdom of the Hellenes had never doubted the apostolic succession from 
Peter claimed by Rome, Indeed, they claimed that they had always been in 
communion with Rome. No historical documentation was ever produced in 
support of this claim but that did not slop the Melkile apologists from 
invoking it. Their rendering of the past further tied the group's fortunes to 
the foundation myth of Ihe millet system. When the Ottomans conquered 
Syria, the patriarchs in Constantinople using the authority granted to then* 
by Fatih Mehmed began lo whittle away at the traditional autonomy of the 
Patriarch of Anlioch. That intervention culminated in the capture of 
Anlioch bv Constantinople in 1725* This loiter assertion was, of course, 
true, although actual interventions by the patriarchs had only begun m the 
late seventeenth century rather than at ihe time of Syria's conquest. In 
another claim of even more dubious historical authenticity, the Mel kite 
polemicists asserted that all Hvs patriarchs who had preceded Kyrillos 
Tanas had accepted the supremacy of the Pope iai Rome and made 
professions of faith as Catholics. K Their apologia did not seemingly deem it 
important to identify Ihe ethnicity of those five men. 

in fact, an explicit claim that the Melkite Church was Arab was never 
forwarded at all. Rather, it was assened that the church was "Syrian" with 
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the newly configured Melkiles contending that they were the heirs to the 
original Church ol the Rum in Syria. The Melkitc apologists asserted (hat 
the Syrian church hierarchy followed in a direct line of descent established 
in Antioch by the apostles Peter and Paul and was fully autonomous from 
the Greek Church from the Arab conquest of Syria until the eighteenth 
century. This was true, but for geo-political rather than theological reasons. 
Following this line of defense* the faction loyal lo Constantinople repre- 
sented the sin of innovation, not the Catholics as the latter were simply 
following the traditions of their fathers and grandfathers." Amidst this 
account of origins were liberally interspersed references to the unquestioned 
and continuous loyally of the Catholic people of Syria to the sullans. This 
was a not so veiled appeal lo ihe perception prevalent in official Ottoman 
circles that the "true" Rum, i.e. Greeks, were guilty of perfidy and rebellion 
and could no longer be fully trusted. 

Armed with ihese arguments and the financial hacking of wealthy Syrian 
Catholic merchants, Maksimos Mazlum, who had been elevated as the 
Catholic Patriarch of Antioch by Rome, sei off in 1837 io Istanbul. Once 
there, he was presented to Sultan Mahmud. through the mediation of the 
Armenian Catholic Patriarch and Yusuf Hajjar. a prominent Aleppo 
Catholic merchant long resident in Istanbul. The intercession, cash, and the 
arguments for separation were ultimately successful. An order sent from the 
Porte to "our loyal governor of Egypt, Mehmed Ali" in April 184K 
announced thut the Melkitc Catholics had separated from the "old" Rum 
(Rum-i atik). However* the order went on, the Orthodox were not turning 
over churches to I he Catholics us ordered* It further cited an earlier 
document preserved at ihc Porte from June 1838 recognizing Maksimos 
Mazlum as the Catholic Patriarch of Antioch. u That recognition did not 
constitute the establishment of a mtffrr* however. Rather, using the model of 
the Orthodox Ecumenical Patriarch in Istanbul, with subordinate patriarchs 
of Aniioch and Jerusalem, the sultan's bureaucrats constructed the Melkitc 
Catholics as being a subgroup of Ihe Armenian Catholic millet. With thai 
paradigm in mind, the Melkite Patriarch of Anitoch was simply the junior 
partner io the Armenian Catholic Patriarch in Istanbul, in effect creating a 
mull i-ethnic Catholic miitvi to stand as a mirror image of the one controlled 
by the Ecumenical Patriarch. This was a start, but obviously not enough for 
Mazlum. 

He resumed his lobbying efforts in Istanbul following the Ottoman 
reoccupation of Syria in 1841. Finally in December 1845. Maksimos 
Mazlum received an imperial decree staling his church was no longer part 
of the Armenian Catholic millet. This document still did not establish a 
separate millet for the Mclkites. but simply affirmed that his patriarchate 
was independent from the three established Christian twlfels* Le. ihe Greek 
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Orthodox, the Armenian Gregorian, and the Armenian Catholic, while not 
constituting a formal fourth Christian millet in its own right. That recogni- 
tion of a Melkite millet finally came on May 2X 1848, when an imperial 
order named Maksimos as Patriarch of the Melkile Catholics with authority 
over that community's churches in the patriarchal sees of Anticch, Jeru- 
salem, and Alexandria. The document went on lo stale that although many 
previous imperial orders had established the Melkite Catholics as an 
independent church as had been the case for the Nestorians, Maronitcs. 
and Jacobites there had been as yet no official elevation of any erf these 
communities into a millet* All metropolitans, priests, and religious of the 
Melkite Catholic millet were henceforth lo submit to Maksimos Mazlum as 
their spiritual leader. No one else was to interfere in the fre£ practice of their 
faith, under pain of prosecution by ihe shari c a courts.* 1 Syria's Catholics 
had ftnally achieved their own millet. This new church was lo be as 
hierarchical as the Orthodox one from which they had long sought 
autonomy. The difference was that Syrians were now in charge. 

A summary of Otioman census data compiled in 1914 relumed a total of 
62.468 Greek Catholic adults of whom 8.182 lived in Aleppo province. 
27.662 in Suriye {Damascus) province, and 24,210 in Beirut province out 
of total adult population for the empire of 18.520,016. ?5 The Melkile 
Catholics were u small minority within the Christian minority of the 
Otioman Arab provinces on the eve of the First World War. Although the 
Melkile Catholics of Aleppo had been their patriarch's most ardent 
supporters in his attempt to gain recognition from the sultan, his flock were 
by 1914 much more numerous in Syria's southern provinces, a result of 
revived proselyiism in the nineteenth century. Nonetheless, the history of 
the Catholic enterprise in Aleppo from the arrival of the Latin mission- 
aries in Aleppo in 1627 to che establishment of the Melkite millet in 1848 
provides an example of an incorporation of European intellectual influences 
by Christian Arabs. It also demonstrates their successful political mediation 
between the European powers, especially France, and the Otioman state, as 
well as a cultural mediation between the Latin West and the traditions of 

Christian Syria. 



Becoming Catholic, remaining Syrian: the case of Hindiyya c Ujaymi 

The Catholics of Syria did not embrace everything Roman with equal 
enthusiasm. The Latin clergy reciprocated their ambivalence, often charac- 
terizing their native brothers and sisters in Christ as ungrateful pupils. The 
initial ambition of the Latin Catholic missionaries was lo bring the Middle 
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Eastern Christians into full communion with the Holy Father as proper 
Roman Catholics. Over the course of the eighteenth century, the policy was 
modified to eliminate simply those doctrines or practices which ran counter 
to the true Christian faith, as defined in Rome. The compromise maintained 
(he hierarchies of the traditional churches w r ith their offices of metropolitans 
und patriarchs as well as many of the cultural trappings of the Orthodox 
churches. The physical external facade of the church in Ihc East had not 
changed. Lalin plaster statue*; did not replace icons: the local clergy proudly 
retained the clerical garb and "stove-pipe" headgear of the orthodox 
tradition and were even joined by the Jesuits who appropriated the cassocks 
and black turbans of ihc Maronite clergy as their own* 

In a bow to Syria's cultural identity, however. Arabic began to replace 
the older liturgical languages Greek and Syriac, and even in some cases 
Armenian in the I male churches. This concession to localist sentiments 
enabled Catholics in Syria to receive the sacraments in their own tongue 
two centuries before the Vatican would allow most of their coreligionists 
elsewhere to do tlie same. A similar linguistic dispensation was grafted 10 
the Ukrainian Uniate Church, founded at about the same lime* As an 
unintended result, the Catholic movement in Syria was closely associated 
with the Arabic language from the start- To spread the new dogma, the 
Metropolitan Alhanasios Dabbas established in Aleppo ihe first Arabic 
printing press in ihe Ottoman Empire, in 1706. The press was subsequently 
moved to Lebanon in 1720 aflcr his elevation to Patriarch* due to opposi- 
tion from the Orthodox faction in the city to this 'Innovation/' The pw$s 
continued to print catechisms, selected books of the Bible, and hagiogra- 
phies in Arabic throughout Ihe century 4 contributing both to greater literacy 
and a more informed understanding of the dogma of their new creed for 
Syria's Catholics.'*' These books circulated in Syria, adding the crucial 
dimension of the "print revolution.** as delineated by Benedict Anderson.* 7 
lo Ihe possibility of an "imagining** of a collective identity for Syria's 

Catholics, This cultural "Arabism" was expressed in the church in other 
ways as well. The liturgical music composed by the Catholics in the 
Ottoman period rellected the aesthetic tastes of Arab Syria, rather than 
I hose of the Ijihii West or Byzantine Constantinople, even as Western 
religious imagery was appropriated into the hymns* lyrics/ 18 

The need to work within the established churches became even more 
expedient for the Latins after the debacle of Chios when it became clear thai 
the Ottoman authorities would not acquiesce to dhiamus becoming Roman 
Catholics. In the case of the Rum, Armenians, Jacobites, and Neslorians* 
the goal of the Latins was \o convince the local clergy to choose pope over 
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patriarch, and more ideally, lhal ihe patriarch himself would seek commu- 
nion with Rome, as in the case of Kyrtllos al^Za^im. With the Maronites, 
however, it was felt thai a more activist stance should be advanced as the 
hierarchy of that church had accepted papal authority. The missionaries 
should, therefore, work to bring the MaronUcs into lull conformity with 
Latin practice and beliefs* The policy ran into problems, however, as some 
of the Muronitcs refused lo conform to Latin norms. 

The tension between embracing the new and retaining the old crystallized 
in the controversy surrounding Hindi yya c Ujaymi. Hindiyya was undoubt- 
edly one of ihe most extraordinary individuals to emerge out of Catholic 
Syria in the eighteenth century. She was born into a wealthy Maronite 
merchant family in Aleppo in 1720, Her family displayed the proclivity for 
both trade and holy orders characteristic of Syria's Catholics of all four 
secis. Her brother. Niqula, became a Jesuii and Hindiyya was drawn to the 
religious life early, reportedly precociously reciting both the Patvr Nosier 
and the Ave at age three, As an adolescent, she indulged in various forms of 
self-morttlication and fasting. Then, sometime in her early twenties, she 
claimed \o have experienced a mystical union with Christ.-™ 

Hrom the start of her mystical journey, many Maronites supported 
Hindiyya ^Ujaymi, including Jarmanus Saqr their metropolitan in Aleppo. 
She also quickly gained a following among the city's Rum and Suryani 
Catholics. At the age of twenty-eight, she left Aleppo for the monastery of 
'Ayntura in Mount Lebanon. There, she started in 1 750 her own holy order, 
the Sisters of the Sacred Heart of Jesus which was the first exclusively 
women's order in the Maronitc church. She later established a convent in 
Bkirki where her open proclamations of her mystical experience soon 
became a matter of controversy* With Hindiyya's claim that Christ spoke 
directly through her after she had been transformed by a shared physical 
presence with the Holy Trinity, her Jesuit advisers began to distance 
themselves from her. They sent reporls of her activities (o the Vatican, 
expressing ihe fear lhal she had crossed into heresy* When the Maronite 
Patriarch SVwad heard of this* he threatened (o excommunicate any of his 
(lock who attended services with the Jesuits in retaliation. Pope IJenedict 
XIV, in an attempt lo diffuse the situation, appointed a committee headed 
by an Aleppo-born Franciscan in 1753 lo investigate Hindiyya"^ teachings; 
tl found her blameless/ 10 Pope Benedict, sensing conciliation was better than 
an open break with the Maronites. recommended Hindiyya's convent be 
constructed in the mountains, away from the distraction of the *iiy and not 
incidentally, her most devoted supporters. 
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The controversy did aol go away. When Yusuf lstifan became Patriarch 
of ilie Maronites in 1766, his earlier opposition lo Hindiyya evaporated. 
Hindiyya was,, after alL still wildly popular in Aleppo and she received 
moral support from the hierarchies of the olher L'niate churches in that 
city. Perhaps ;is a result of his support for her, Islifan was relieved of his 
patriarchal dulics by the Pope and ordered to Rome in 1779. In his 
absence* a council presided over by Fr. Pictro dc MorclUu Ihc papal legate 
to Ihc Maronilcs, met in Mayfuq in 1780 and abolished Hindiyya's order. 
From lhat point on, Hindiyya lived a quiel secluded life until her death in 
1798*1 

Although Hindiyya c Ujaymi's writings were proscribed in 1780, a manu- 
script cop>. eniitlccl Kasttfaf-asrar af-klutfiyya mima ra'ttytulutji ai-khizmu 
al-sirriyya (The Disclosure of ihe hidden secret* lhat I saw* in Ihe Secret 
Treasury) and dated IS August, 1774 with her seal, has survived in the 
Vatican Library. In an example of the syncretism between Hast and West 
that infused so much of the Catholic Syrians' world-view in the eighteenth 
century, Niqufa c Ujaymi, Hindiyya *s Jesuit brother and transcriber, claimed 
that his sister's poor knowledge of literary Arabic constituted a proof that 
her inspiration was from Christ, How else could a semi-literate woman 
produce such an intricate elaboration of her mystical experience? It is an 
argument that echoes the Muslim tradition of an illiterate Prophet Mu- 
hammad. Hindiyya described her experience of unity with the eternal reality 
of Christ through the medium of the Sacred Heart. In lhat incarnation, she 
was able to travel back to the very creation of Ihc universe with stops along 
the "way to Ihe Garden of Eden.**" Through her union with Christ, she was 
able to relive Jesus" experiences as a fetus growing in Mary's womb as well 
os the agony of His death/ 1 AH the imagery described so far betrays hints 
of a strong Lalin influence in her writings as befits a woman educated by the 
Jesuits. The very centraHty of the Sacred Heart in her cosmology provides 
evidence of her Western education, as it was an object of religious 
contemplation and veneration absent in Eastern Christian devotional 
literature before the arrival of the Latins. 

Hut it was apparently the Hasiern elements thai led to the banning of her 
work. These have a remarkable resonance to Muslim mysiical writings and 
lead us to wonder if Hindiyya had actual first-hand knowledge of Suli texts. 
Her journey with Christ resembles the maraftii (stages) of some Sufi 
accounts of enlightenment and like them she also places a major emphasis 
on encountering the Tree of Life in paradise. This, in turn, is an image 
drawn originally from Jewish mysticism. It frequently appears in Sufi lexis 
but is rarely found in Latin Christian mystical writings. Hindiyya's use of 
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(he theme of the four component elements of the universe earth, wind, air, 
and fire to explore Christ \s nature also reminds us of the Sufi embrace of 
neo*PIalonist doctrines in its arguments and imagery* Lastly and most 
dangerously for Rome, the merger of herself with God through the aiedtum 
of Christ hints at the sufi concept of fana* {the loss of self in God's 
presence). In short. Hindiyya's mystical vision shows a remarkable assimila- 
tion of Western and Eastern traditions. Like her. Syrian Catholics explored 
the new cultural possibilities inherent in their acceptance of Catholicism but 
they also sought to retain elements oK their traditions that might be judged 
by the Latin* as inappropriate or even heretical Despite the polemics of 
their Orthodox antagonists, they had not become "Franks'" in all aspects of 
their culture, but clung ferociously to those elements they deemed culturally 
significant. 44 



The ubiquitous Catholic merchant 

In seeking an explanation why the Catholics of Syria were able lo deflect the 
attempts by the Orthodox hierarchy lo turn them from heresy, eighteenth* 
ceniurv Orthodox chroniclers cited the nefarious hand of the Franks. 15 
Fr, Burayk in Damascus reported that a visiting delegation of Orthodox 
priests from Russia had informed him that France sought lo insinuate the 
Catholic heresy in their land as it succeeded in doing in Syria. But their 
great queen Catherine was well aware of the danger and was vigilant in her 
defense of orthodoxy. The implicit subtext was that the Ottoman sultans 
were impotent lo do the same. It should come as no surprise that later in his 
narrative, Burayk reports Moscow's -victories over the sultan's forces with 
obvious glee* as well as the prophecy ihat the house of Osman would fall in 
1762 with the conquest of Constantinople by some unnamed Christian 
hero. 46 Russia had emerged, for him and undoubtedly for others 
throughout Syria who remained loyal to the old dispensation, as that hero 
ready lo defend Ihe flame of the true orthodox faith against a sultan who 
had been bought with Frank ish silver. 

The I rench unquestionably had a liand in promoting Catholicism and 
supported the Catholic community in Syria diplomatically and financially 
whenever possible. Bui ihe emergent Syrian Catholic commercial bour- 
geoisie more consistently provided the principal financial support for the 
Catholic faction as the eighteenth century progressed and the millet wars 
intensified- Their conversion in matters of faith was also emblematic of the 
Syrian Catholics* awareness of changes occurring globally and their ambi* 
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lion lo profit from them.* 7 Perhaps as a result of ihal newly found 
connection to a wider world, Catholic Syrians were much more willing than 
their Muslim or Orthodox neighbors to move from their native cities in 
search of profit. Catholic 3iierchiinis from Aleppo and Damascus relocated 
to the coastal towns of Sidon. Tyre, and Acre and beyond Syria* lo Egypt. 
Izmir and Istanbul* Their migration to Egypt has been attributed lo 
persecution in the interior cities of Damascus and Aleppo by the Ottoman 
authorities. 4 ** Bui the suggestion that persecution drove the Catholic 
merchants from Aleppo is not supported by evidence from that city itself 
True, thfc city's prosperous Catholk bourgeoisie often invoked the threat of 
flight, but they usually found alternative strategies to forestall their actual 
leaving, There is less evidence that the Catholics of Damascus were able to 
weather attempts to extirpate Catholicism, especially after the crackdown in 
1749 50. But all ihings considered, the pursuit of profits rather than a fear 
of persecution would appear to be lite major motivating factor for the 
migration into what were for them new centers of commerce. 

Christians from interior Syria began to migrate to the coastal towns of 
Lebanon and Palestine where the French had relocated much of their trade 
in the late seventeenth century even before the open rift in the Syrian church 
occurred. Sidon was a center of Catholic activity almost from the start of 
the Latin missions to the Levant and continued to attract Catholics as the 
French diplomatic presence in the city afforded them some protection. 
Elsewhere in Lebanon, ihc Catholics could count on Druzc protection or 
Shi w a indifference lo the open practice of their faitii. They built their first 
church in the village of Zuhle on the edge of Lebanon's Biq'a valley in 
3740. 49 The valley was the domain of the Shfti Harfush clan who rarely 
followed Istanbul's dictates on anything and lhe> undoubtedly welcomed 
Ehc weallh the Catholics brought within their grasp. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century, Zahte had become a prosperous market town with the 
largest concentration of Melkite Catholics in Lebanon, 50 Elsewhere, Jirjis 
Mishaqa built the first church in Tyre, where before his arrival in 1750 no 
Christians had lived,* 1 

The authorities in Istanbul were aware of the growing presence of Melkite 
Catholics in Lebanon and Palestine, prompted by complaints arriving from 
the Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem, The sultan dispatched orders lo the 
governor of Sidon in September 1754. and again tn 1767. informing him 
that Frankish priests were regularly visiting Christian peasants m the Acre 
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region. The Christians claimed in response lhai they were simply following 
the same rites as had their forefathers since the "lime of the conquest" and 
occupying churches, which were built by their ancestors. The sultan was not 
moved by iheir appeal to tradition. His order further stipulated thai only 
clergy approved by the patriarch could minister to "Arab peasants*" {reaya-t 
felUth-t Arahath literally, "peasants of the Bedouin'*) nnd any of the clergy 
who did not submit to the patriarch's authority would be exiled/ 2 The 
curious use of "Arab** in the document was taken from the patriarch's 
original complaint and suggests that the patriarch* at least* was aware of a 

possible ethnic subwxl 10 the Catholic Orthodox siru&gte in Syria, U i* noi 

clear that cither order was actually implemented, Bui we may surmise there 
was even less of an inclination on the pan of the local authorities to obey 
the Porte's urii in Lebanon or Palestine than there had been in Aleppo, The 
threat that ihey might, however, may have given some Catholic merchants a 
nudge in the direction of Egypt. 

Trade between Syria and Egypt was largely in the hands of Muslims in 
the early Ottoman centuries. 53 The court records of Aleppo show thai 
Christians from the city began to be involved in the Egyptian trade during 
the last quarter of the seventeenth century, but there is scant evidence to 
suggest there was significant migration to Egypt at that time. That would 
change in the next century. While there had been only a handful of Syrian 
Christians resident in Cairo in 1730, the Description de I'Egypte reported 
over 5.000 in ISOIX^ 1 More significant than their numbers* was their 
spectacular success in Egypt's commerce. The community's rising eminence 
in Egypt was concomitant with the full of the financial position of the elite 
of Cairo's Jewish community. Jews had served as ihe principal money- 
lenders, customs officers, and masters of Cairo's mint in the first iwo 
centuries of Oi toman rule. But Jewish fortunes took a dramatic downturn 
when Bulul Kapan Ali Pa$a emerged as Egypt's sirongman in I76S. 
following his rise to power. Jews were removed from Jheir positions in the 
customs office, their wealth confiscated, and several prominent figures in the 
community were executed. 55 Syrian Catholics quickly Look their places and 
they also began to replace Jews as dragomans working for ihe Kuropean 
merchants preseni in Egypt. By the end of ihe century, most of the coastal 
trade between Syria and Egypt was in the their hands. They also played a 
significant role in the marketing of European goods in interior Egypt and 
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along (lie lilloral of the Red Sea. 56 The Syrian Calholics continued to play a 
dominant role in Egypt's economy until the reign of Mehmed Ali (1805 48) 
when their commercial preeminence was partially eclipsed by migrants from 
Greece-" 

The wealth and political success that accrued to Syrian Christians in late 
eighteen th-ccntury Egypt often came at the expense of Muslim merchants, 
as well as their Jewish compelilors. When Muslim Catrcnes rose in rebellion 
against Napoleon Bonaparte's occupation of the city in I79S. the Syrian 
Christians bore the animus of *hc rebels' outrage, while the Jewish popula- 
tion went largely unscathed. The Syrians, and to a lesser extent the Copts, 
were perceived by the Muslims as collaborators with the French. Despite 
Napoleon's protestation that he was a friend of Islam and an enemy of the 
Holy Father, no one in Egypl was fooled. The Franks were still Christians 
in the eyes of Muslim Egyptians, even if they professed to be Atheists. The 
opulent life-style of I he Syrian Catholics undoubtedly added envy to the 
insult felt by many in the Muslim community that Christians, whether 
foreign or domestic, were upsetting the established social order. 58 The 
Syrian Christians of Cairo had achieved the dubious distinction of being the 
first victims of what would become a series of sectarian outbursts which 
would accompany the Ottoman Arab world's troubled transition to a new 
political and economic order, dominated by the nations of western Europe. 
By the end of the eighteenth century, few other non-Muslim communities in 
the Arab Middle East had been transformed so dramatically* or so quickly, 
by the region's transitional phase into an increasingly global economy. As 
one of the most obvious beneficiaries of change, they became the most 
easily identifiable symbols of what had gone wrong for those lor whom 

change did not bode well. 

The changing fortunes of (he region's Jewish merchants and the 
beginning of sectarian dissonance 

The economic transitions thai accompa nied the Ottoman Umpire's "long" 
eighteenth century often generated bitter competition between social groups 
for resources. That competition helped to intensify the significance of 
religious identities. Napoleon's occupation of Egypt had set off the first 
serious outbreak of anti-Christian rioting in Egypt since the sectarian unrest 
that land experienced in the wake of the Crusades. But animosities were 
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also intensifying between Jews and Catholics as the improved position oi 
the Catholic merchants in the Arab Levant ofteii came at the expense of 
Jewish bankers and merchants, as had occurred in Egypt. Rivalry between 
individuals from the two communities also dared in Palestine in the eight- 
eenth century'* When the shaikh of the Ziyadina clan. Dahiral-'Umar. was 
in political ascendancy in the Galilee* Catholics were favored and he 
allowed them to build a new* church in Nazareth* Dahir's chief financial 
advisor was Ibrahim al-Sabbagh. a Meikite Catholic, and the two men 
amassed fortunes in a mutually profitable relationship* When DaJiir died in 
1775. Ahmed Cezzar Pa$a replaced him as the strong man in Acre. I Sis 
financial advisors and bankers were drawn from the Jewish l ; arhi family of 
Damascus who had long been the economic rivals of al-Sabbagh, After 
Ahmed Cczzar*& death, ihe Damascene Catholic ai-Bahri clan would 
challenge the paramount position of the Karhis in turn,* 9 Although the 
competition between these families was intensely personal, it could easily 
adapt to the readily available rhetoric of religious difference as each, in 
turn, sought to rally support from their own sectarian community. 

Economic competition between Arabic^speaking Jews and Christians was 
a relatively recent development. Jewish merchants had successfully estab* 
lished themselves as financiers an-d bankers throughout the Ottoman Arab 
lands in the lute sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Many of these 
were Sephardim. but in Damascus and the cities of Iraq Arabic-speaking 
Jews predominated. In the early Ottoman centuries, their main economic 
competitors had been Armenians. In the Syrian cities, the Jews won the 
battle for commercial dominance by the middle of the seventeenth century. 
This symbolically was marked in Aleppo with the capture of the lucrative 

post of chief customs officer by Musa waUtd l&haq al-Khakham from Sarins 

Karagtizoglu* a Julfa Armenian in 1640/** Although Muslims would 
typically serve as chief customs officers after 1660, Jews continued to 
dominate the customs bureaucracy in (he city, claiming in a petition to Ihe 
Porte in 1707 that they held their posts by hereditary right. They were 
finally ousted from iltat position by imperial decree in 1831 and Armenians 
regained the dominant position in the city's customs house that they had 
lost two centuries before/' 1 Jews also held a virtual monopoly over the 
collection of customs duties in Damascus before the mid^nineteenth century 
when Christian Arabs replaced ihetn. 
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In Iraq, competiiion among the various diasporie trading communities 
centered in Basra where the British East India Company established a 
commanding presence in the latter half of the eighteenth cenlury. Although 
Armenian merchants held the initial advantage due lo their connections to 
Iran. Jewish merchants were able lo displace them as agents and allies oPlhc 
British factors in the nineteenth century* This came as a sharp reversal of 
the situation in ihc eighteenth century when the British had invariably 
chosen the Armenians as allies as they viewed the Jewish merchants as 
potential competitors for Britain's trade in the Gulf* The Jewish merchants. 
m turn, had created alliances wiih the Mamluk beys of Baghdad who 
sought to subvert the British monopoly over Iraq's export trade/ 1 ' It is not 
clear why British commercial and diplomatic interests became so intimately 
linked to the fortunes of the Iraqi Jews in the nineteenth century, but the 
growing importance of the Iraq India trade was clearly a factor, 

Jews from Syria and Ira-q established a commercial presence in the Indian 
port of Sural in the seventeenth century, independent of a British eonneo 
'.son. But with the rise of Bombay (Mumbai) as an entrepot of the hast 
India Company, Arabic-Speaking Jews, who were indiscriminately called 
"Baghdadis" in British India, moved their operations to that city. The 
importance of the community in Bombay was greatly enhanced with the 
arrival of David Sassoon as a refugee from the tyrannical rule of Daud 
Pa§a. governor of Baghdad (1817 31). Sassoon founded in Bombay a 
merchant dynasty that by the end of the nineteenth century extended lo 
Calcutta. Singapore, Hong Kong* and Shanghai/'* Although the 
■"Baghdadi" community of India never equaled the trading diaspora of the 
Syrian Catholics in terms of numbers, they represented with their East 
Asian commercial orientation a mirror image of the Syrian Catholics" 
commercial success* Both communities adapted to, and profiled from* an 
increasing globalization of trade and from an association with a powerful 
European patron. In the case of the Catholics* that patron was France, for 
the commercial elate ainons the Iraqi Jews it was the United Kingdom. 

hlsewliere in the Fertile Crescent, Jewish merchants played a prominent 
role in ihe caravan trade of the interior. Russell reported that the caravans 
tteiween Aleppo and Baghdad stopped in their tracks to accommodate the 
Jewish Sabbath. 6-1 Jewish merchants were especially conspicuous to 
Damascus where wealthy individuals built houses the equal, in terms of 
opulence and grandeur, of those constructed by the Catholic merchants in 
Judayda in Aleppo. Interestingly, given the rise of the Christian merchants 
elsewhere in Syria in the eighteenth century, there was no significant 
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Christian mercantile presence in Damascus until the nineteenth century. But 
il must be remembered thai Damascus had neither European consuls nor 
resident merchants who might take the city's Christians as proteges until 
after the Egyptian occupation in 1 831. 

The contrast in the religious composition of the non-Muslim commercial 
elites in Aleppo and Damascus is illustrated by a quick comparison of those 
who enrolled as Avruptt tuccans in the two cities between 1815 and 1831. 
The Avntpa tuccaris were non-Muslim merchants who were granted im- 
perial patents allowing them to trade and import goods at the same 
favorable customs rales granted to the Europeans and iheir proteges under 
the terms of the capitulatory treaties. It was thought that such a scheme 
would encourage non-Muslim merchants lo substitute a clientage relation- 
ship to the sultan for oik lo a European power. Sixty-one merchants 
eventually enrolled in the program in Aleppo: forty-three Christian Arabs 
(almost all of whom were Catholics), twelve Jews, and six Armenians. By 
contrast, only eleven non-Muslim merchants appeared lo have enrolled in 
Damascus.** Significantly, however, all hui one of these were Jews, 
including Ya c qub Abu al-^Afiya, Harun al-Hararu and Yusuf Liniado who 
would be implicated by Christian informers and arrested during the events 
of 1840 « 

Even in Aleppo, the Catholics had not completely supplanted Jewish 
merchants. This was especially lru€ for the Sephardim who retained 
foreign citizenship. Such claims for foreign protection usually derived from 
one of the Italian stales or Austria, but others who had family tics- lo the 
port of Leghorn could claim French protection/' 7 In addition lo the 
Sephardic merchants some of the Arabic-speaking Jewish community also 
prospered in this period of transition, Although ihey reached neither the 
pinnacles of wealth nor influence Hltamed by the Catholic merchants or 
their Sephardic coreligion isls« Arabic-speaking Jewish merchants were 
nonetheless active in the specialized trade niche with Baghdad, which they 
shared with Muslim merchant. John Bowrinfr's report of 1838 mentions 
only Christians and Muslims as being involved in Aleppo's trade with 
Iraq, but all the Avrupu tufcuns in Aleppo who received patents for their 
agents to reside in Iraq were Jews,* 8 Furthermore, a list of Aleppine 
contributors to the sultan's war chesi in June 1829, included three Muslims 
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and four Jews listed under the heading of "Baghdadi merchants," hut no 
Christians/* 

Given the continued predominance of Jewish merchants in Damascus 
and the rise or Catholic ambitions throughout Syria in the early nineteenth 
century, it is not surprising that sectarian dissonance between Catholics and 
Jews in Syria first occurred in that city. Il is also significant that the outburst 
occurred in 1840 after almost a decade of occupation by the forces of 
Mchmcd Ali. Egypt's war-lord had given free reign to Catholic aspirations 
under his rule, allowing their clergy to occupy churches formerly held by the 
Orthodox faction and appointing Catholics to his administration. The 
Catholics in Damascus were undoubtedly enjoying a triumphalisl moment 
iifler almost a century of repression by the orthodox clergy- II would also 
seem they were on a collision course of competing economic ambitions with 
the -city's Jewish merchants. All that was lacking was an incident to bring 
the tensions into the open. 

The flash point came in 1 840 when a Latin Catholic priest and his servant 
went missing, having been last seen in Damascus' Jewish Quarter. Some in 
the Christian community brought forward the charge that the two had been 
abducted and murdered by Jews so lhat ihcir blood might be used in a 
Passover ritual. The Egyptian military governor mov-ed to arrest several 
prominent members of the Jewish community; lines were levied; those 
arrested were tortured lo confess to the crime or name those who had 
committed il. Although the incident did not lead to a widescale pogrom 
against the Jewish community of Damascus* as has been claimed by some 
historians/ it ushered in a period of heightened tensions throughout Syria 

beiween ihc Christian and Jewish communities. When the repined bones of 

the priest were discovered, six prominent members of Damascus* Jewish 
community were arresled on murder charges, including (he three previously 
mentioned Avrupo tiieeam. Other Jews were arrested when the reputed 
bones of the servant were uncovered* In the end, lour men died from torture 
endured while in prison, with the remainder released only after a prolonged 
period of negotiations, accompanied by gifts liberally extended to many in 
the governors saray. This incident became known as the "Damascus 
Affair" in Hurope where il served to galvanize newly emancipated Jews lo 
the fate of their coreligionists in the "Sick Man of Europe." In much the 
same way, the Greek War for Independence had previously focused 
Western European and North American Christian public attention on the 
fate of the Christian subjects of the empire- It also revealed the specter of 
anti-Semitism, especially in France where the popular press played up the 
lurid side of ihe case. 71 
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If ihe "Damascus Affair" highlighted the presence of anti-Semitism in 
Europe, it is less certain what it says about attitudes then current among 
Syrian Catholics. The accusations leveled by the Christians against Jews 
were most probably attempts to undermine the community's economic 
position, rather than arising out of some deep wellspring of religious 
prejudice* Bui the question of whether the charge in Damascus echoed some 
deeper anti-Semitic sentiments among Syrian Christians remains/ 3 Russell 
reported in (he eighteenth century from Aleppo thai "Some of (he ignorant 
vulgar among the Christian natives, pretend that the Jews have sometimes* 
on this occasion (i.e. Passover) sacrificed a Christian child stolen from its 
parents " He further dies William Biddulph as reporting in IftiK), based on 
"some such idle story*" lhai Jews would kill Christians under Iheir care for a 
Passover sacrifice. 73 If these two English account* are accurate, the myth of 
rimal sacrifice had enjoyed some currency among Syrian Christians long 
before 1840. 

Afterwards, the myth become more vividly ingrained in the Syrian 
Christians* popular imagination with even such an eminent figure as 
Patriarch Mazlum writing a leaflet in which he charged the Jews had 
practiced tin* rile of blood sacrifice for centuries. 71 There are other echoes of 
the charge. The Aleppo diarist NVum Bakhkhash recorded in his entry for 
March 28. 1 863. thai Jews had seiwd a Greek boy in Izmir whom they later 
crucified. The boy*s father reportedly organized a group of fellow Greeks 
who invaded the Jewish Quarter and rescued the boy who was still alive* In 
(he mclcc that followed* the Greeks killed twelve Jews. The Pasa of (he city 
then arrested the men and women of the boy's family in retaliation. 7 ^ 
Bakhkhash reports the incident without further comment, neither affirming 
nor questioning its veracity other than to say thai he heard Ihe story from 
an Aleppine Catholic priest resident in Izmir. Bui elsewhere in his diary, we 
learn that Bakhkhash regularly taught Jewish students in his classroom, 
socialized frequently with members of ihe Jewish community in his city, and 
often recorded in his diary the occurrence of Jewish holidays with their 
appropriate Hebrew names and dating. It would seem from such entries, 
that his attitudes toward his Jewish neighbors were ai least ambivalent, if 
not friendly. 

Although he would charge the Jews of Damascus tor complicity in the 
riots of I860. Mikha'il Mishaqa. the Protestant Damascene chronicler, was 
far less opaque about claims of blood libel than was Bakhkhash. In his 
account of Lhe events of 1840. he noted that the Jews were strictly forbidden 
by their religious law to eat blood so lhe charge of ritual murder to obtain 
blood for Passover matzoth was outlandish. He discussed the torture of 
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(hose who confessed and asserts. "I can slale with certainly thai (he 
prominent Jews who were imprisoned in this case were innocent . . . no one 
who knew ihem could imagine them having the boldness to slaughter a 
chicken, much less a human being/' Although not a ringing endorsement of 
(he character of Ihosc arrested. Mistuiqa's own view was that a servant of 
the prominent al-Hurari family and a barber had murdered the priest for 
(he money he was carrying* and nol oul of religious prejudice. The only 
blame he laid on the leadership of the Jewish community was thai (hey had 
sought to shelter Ihc real criminals from the authorities out of a sense of 
communal solidarity when they should have realized "just like nil groups, 
(here are good and bad among them." ?f> 

If we lake ihc accounts of Bakhkhash and Mbhaqa lo be representative 

voices of Syria's lilerale Christians, albeit a rather small group, we are hard 
pressed to find echoes of the virulent anti-Semitism that was commonplace 
in nineteenth-century Catholic Europe. Undoubtedly, such sentiments were 
filtering into the consciousness of Christians in the region and colored how 
(hey viewed their Jewish neighbors, accelerated boih by economic competi- 
tion and by the increasing number of Latin clerics in (he region. None** 
iheless, I would like lo suggest thai more often than nol the attitude of the 
two communities toward each other was one of ambivalence. In (hat regard, 
it was nol unlike the altitude of Muslims toward non-Muslims generally. 
But as individuals from the two religious communities engaged in economic 
competition with each other* as was the case in late cighlecnlh-ccnlury 
Egypt or in early nineteenth-cent ury Damascus* that ambivalence could 
easily give way to anger rage* and perhaps bigotry. In an atmosphere of 
growing sectarianism* anli-Scmilic rhcloric could be imported whole elolh 
from Europe and assimilated into the world-view of Syrian Catholics* 
(hereby providing the ideological underpinnings for what was lor most an 
essentially economic contest* Equally* ami-Christian rhetoric could inform 
(he language employed by the region's Jews in a reflection of their alarm al 
Christian ambitions to displace them. 77 

rinding allies in the long eighteenth century 

A Greek commercial bourgeoisie emerged in (he hue eighteenth century in a 
parallel rise lo that of the Syrian Christian merchants in the same century or 
the later success of Jewish merchants in Iraq in the early nineteenth century. 
Contact with Western Europeans initiated through commerce led individual 
Greeks lo explore new r intellectual* and eventually political, possibilities. 
The world-views of Syrian Christian and Iraqj Jewish eltles were evolving in 
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response to contact with Europeans as well. But there was a major 
difference between the Greek bourgeoisie and those among the non- 
Muslims of the Arab provinces in that the former began to dream of an 
independent Greece. 7 * Such an option was unimaginable for the non- 
Muslim commercial bourgeoisie of the Arab East, Rather ihcir individual 
ambitions had to be subordinated to the political realities in which they 
found themselves.. 

Initially, some Christians and Jews had sought to lie their fortunes 
directly to the European powers by becoming herattts. Others would 
continue to follow that strategy with increasing frequency in the nineteenth 
century. While there had been no more than a few hundred European 
proteges in Syria in the eighieenih century; their numbers throughout the 
Fertile Crescent would swell into the thousands by the mid-nineteenth 
century, lliere is little question that protege status enhanced the political 
position of those acquiring it. In ihe Muslim courts, non-Muslim merchants 
had suffered the disability of their dhmtmi status, but as dragomans they 
had the right to petition to have their cases heard in Istanbul where the 
pitch was decidedly tilted in their favor* 

Muslims did not concede thai right without complaint, however, as 
expressed in a petition sent to the sultan by al-Hajj Musa al-Amiri and his 
sons hi 1764* Al-Amiri was a leading Muslim merchant tn Aleppo and as 
such we would suspect that his position in the city's commercial sector was 
secure*™ Nevertheless, he claimed that a commercial rival. Anlun Sadir. 
held unfair advantage over him due to his status as dragoman for the 
British consul AI-Amiris petition slated that the legal basis for the berat 
lay not in the shaifa. but in sulninic law {tusnun). Kunun had proven 
harmful to Muslim interests, he wrote* and should be abandoned. In 
closing, he urged Ihe sultan to return to Ihe sharFa as the basis for all his 
policies. The implications of al-Amiris complain! were clear When the 
sultan agreed to the terms of the capitulatory treaty wilh Great Britain* 
he had acted against the spirit of shari c a that positioned Muslims in the 
ascendancy over non-Muslims in terms of their legal and social status. 
The treaty had reversed that hierarchy and non-Muslims were now superior 
to Muslims. The Porte responded to al-Amiri's complaint by issuing an 
order to Aleppo's governor and chief judge simply stating that the shari c a 
was to be followed when appropriate. 80 With this vague injunction, the 
question at the heart of the petition was deftly avoided. But the perception 
on the part of Muslims that the Ottoman sultans had acted to upset the 
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hierarchy established by the shari v a would return to haunt intercommunal 
relation* in the next ceniurv. 

A hint of the displeasure bureaucrats at the Porte felt at having to extend 
such freedoms to subject dhimntfe is found in orders sent to Aleppo in 1799 
to revoke the berate of the dragomans of the French and Dutch Consuls, in 
the wak« of Napoleon Bonaparte's occupation of Egypt. The opening line 
of one such ferman requires little textual deconstruct ion* It dispenses with 
the benediction typically found in such imperial orders, choosing in its place 
"In the name of God who is neither begotten nor did He beget/* This 
invocation of the Sural af-Ikhias from the Qur'utt was an unambiguous 
statement of the contempt fell by the drafter of the document for the 
heratft's religion. 81 Its use suggests there were Ottoman officials who 
resented as much as did al-llajj al-Amiri Ihe privileges available to the 
dragomans. Kurthermore, there was no guarantee that local authorities 
would implement the provisions of the capitulatory treaties. tf Abbud, the 
chronicler of late eighteenth-century Aleppo, recounted an incident in 1784 
when Ymuf Tulunju a dragoman I'm the British in Aleppo, pressed ihe qadi 
to forward a legal dispute he had with a shurifio Istanbul. The qadi refused, 
saying he agreed with the shariflh&x the matter between them was rightly 
the provenance of the sharftt. When the British Consul Hess brought the 
question to the governor. Abdi Pa$a promptly threw Tulunji and his 
brother into prison. The governor announced he would execute them unless 
2>3O0 ghurush in "fines" were paid. *Abbud added that the Tulunjis had 
only 100 ghumsh cash between them. But after that amount was presented 
to the governor, they were released. Needless to say, no more was said 
about forwarding the case to Istanbul* at least as lonj; as Abdi remained 
governor*** 

laced with the reluctance on the part of Muslims to acquiesce to (he 
privileges thai were, in theory, to be accorded to the beraths, other strategies 
were explored by non-Muslim elites to build bridges lo their Muslim 
counterparts* These could differ dramatically throughout the region* 
depending on local political conditions. liy Ihe end of the eighteenth 
century* most leading Muslim families in Aleppo had equally prominent 
Catholic families associaled wiili them in business and politics. The Catholic 
families supplied the bankers, business partners, and even political agents in 
Istanbul for the Muslims. The Muslims, in mm. opened up the lucrative 
business of subletting tax farms lo their Christian allies. Aleppo's elite 
families, whether Muslim or Christian, were often in bitter competition for 
power with one another. This led lliem to conclude alliances across sectarian 
lines. A prominent Muslim family would typically have a Catholic family as 
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an ally against another Muslim family with its own Catholic supporters. 
These connections fostered greater cooperation as the political self-interests 
of Christian and Muslim elites converged in the faction fighting of late 
eiglueenlh*eentury Aleppo.*-* Prominent Muslims could also be frequently 
called upon to witness before the qacli or to sign petitions to the sullan on 
behalf of their Catholic allies in the bitter struggle with the Orthodox 
Christians. The Catholics often gave the Muslim notables handsome gifts 
for Iheir support. Bui even so. (he intervention of Muslims in inlcrnal 
Christian affairs highlights the existence of a tradition of intercomiminal 
reciprocity in the political lilt of the city. 

The strategy employed by non-Muslims in other Ottoman Arab cities, 
without a comparable Christian elite as coukl be found in Aleppo, more 
typically involved finding a powerful patron* usually the local warlord. The 
Christians of Mosul found theirs in the al-Jafali family who dominated (he 
politics of llial city lor most of the eighteenth century. When Nadir Shah* 
the Afghan strongman of Iran, invaded Ihe region in 1743, he set alight the 
churches of the large Christian village of Qara Qosh, The villagers lied to 
the city where they enlisted in the defense forces of Husnyn Pa$a aUalilL In 
gratitude fox the valor they displayed in the city's defense, he later permieted 
them to rebuild their churches. Thereafter, there was a close relationship 
between the villagers and the al-Jalili family who acquired the village as 
their private property. The villagers" patron at the pa§a's court was his 
treasurer, Ishaq al-Halabi. a Catholic from Aleppo, whose family were 
instrumental in getting permission for Catholic priests lo reside in the 
village, leading to the villagers' eventual conversion to Catholicism.*"* Else- 
where in Iraq, Buyuk Suleyman Pa$». governor of Baghdad between 1780 
and 1802. was remembered by the Jews and Christians alike as a just and 
honorable man. This was undoubtedly due, in no small pan, to the tact I hat 
governors before and after him had used their office lo extort large sums 
from both communities. Suleyman Pa$a also sheltered ihe Catholic Jacobite 
Patriarch. Mikhail Jarwah, after he was deposed in 1800 and facilitated his 
escape from Dayr ZaSifaran to Baghdad and from there, eventually lo 
Lebanon. Further endearing him to the Catholic faction in the city. 
European Guholic priesis were free 10 offer sacraments openly in Baghdad 
to any who would take them during his reign. 85 

Fr. Mikha'il Burayk, the Orthodox chronicler of Damascus, viewed the 
l Azm dynasty with similar affection as having been ihe patrons of his 
faction- He praised As c ad Pa§a al* l Azm as the best governor Damascus* 
Christians had experienced since the city fell (o the Muslims in the seventh 
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century. As c ad Pa$a had allowed Christians to wear any style and color of 
dress they wished, save the color green: he had granted them the right to 
build grand, new houses; he had permitted Christian men and women to 
commingle in (he city's gardens on picnics. Perhaps they had taken loo 
many liberties* Fr. Burayk added, as some of the Christian women had 
drunk Utraq (distilled liquor made from grapes and flavored with anise) in 
public and drawn the ire of their Muslim neighbors* The good father did 
not blame the Muslims, as "There is no evil nor oppression that does not 
have women as its cause/*™ 

The drawback in relying on a Muslim warlord was obvious. When (hat 

patron died or Tell from power, there was no guarantee his successor would 
feel the same commitment to the minority community whom he had 
favored* In fact, there could often be dramatic reversals as whs the case in 
Ihe ongoing rivalries for patronage between Catholics and Jews in Kg.ypi or 
Palestine. Nonetheless, ihe unsettled political conditions of ihe long eight- 
eenth century gave rise to political alliances across the sectarian divide. 
Muslims realized ihat non-Muslims' financial assistance was beneficial to 
their ambitions, while non-Muslims understood that such alliances were 
essentia! for their continued economic prosperity and as a potential political 
alternative to the ephemeral advantages gained by becoming a hemilu It 
will be important to remember that reality in the context of the sectarian 
dissonance that emerged in the nineteenth century, to be discussed in the 
next chapter 

Conclusion 

The Ottoman Empire's seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth 
centuries are often consigned to a historical backwater by historians* 
positioned between the "classical*' period and the era of the Tanzimat when 
ihe Ottoman regime is depicted hs rousing itself to try to slave olT the 
disintegration of empire. While it is clear Ihat by Ihe middle of the 
eighteenth century, many of the institutions of empire were slowly sinking 
into a quagmire of corruption and institutionalized inefficiency, thai does 
not mean that institutions were not changing profoundly behind the 
facade ot* a timeless ''tradition." Egypt achieved tie facta independence 
under the rule of Mehmed AH. Yet Ottoman bureaucrats penned letters 
lo "our loyal governor of Egypt" preserving the myth that Egypt was 
just one among many oi the sultan's "protected domains/' The evolution of 
Ihe religious communities into the Orthodox millet *i Rum and its mirror 
image in the Armenian millet provides an example of new institutions that 
actually emerged in the eighteenth century, but which were provided with 
properly "traditional" pedigrees to legitimate them. Changes were, in fact* 
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occurring in Ottoman society in the 'long" eighteenth century even if it was 
not obvious to everyone at the time. 

The emergence of the politics of the millets was clearly one of the most 
significant developments for the empire's Christians* It represented an 
altcmpl by the church hierarchies in Istanbul to centralize ecclesiastical* 
hence political, authority in their hands, selling a precedent that would 
eventually be applied lo all the empire's diverse religious communities. This 
prefigured the sultan's attempts lo reestablish his political control over 
wayward provincial warlords in the nineteenth century. Both attempts 
would have mixed results* For some of Syria's Christians, the attempt at 
centralization provided a clarion call for resistance if they were lo maintain 
local control over the one political institution in which they had a voice, 
Iheir church. Although that struggle was on ihe surface about local versus 
centralized control, the reformulation of social community for many of 
Syria's Christians along what could be interpreted potentially as ethnic lines 
was significant. Unwittingly, a distinctly Arab church had been born in the 
guise of the Melkiie Catholic Church. 

Another arena in which ihe transformation was particularly of import for 
non-Muslims was that of commerce. After 1675. the capitulatory regime 
favored those who would tie their futures lo Europe. Due to prejudices held 
on both sides of the divide between Franks and Muslims, those who 
benefited locally came almost exclusively from the indigenous non*MusILm 
elites. The evolution of the commercial economy that the Ottoman Arab 
world experienced in Ihe eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries was only 
the (irsl manifestation oi much greater social and political transformations 
which would occur before the outbreak of the Hirst World War* The main 
competitors for commercial dominance initia!l> were Jews and Christians. 
As such, the slrain of change was first made manifest in communal tensions 
between those two groups* But as the ripples of change reached further into 
the general Muslim population, the delicate balance that had governed 
tatercommunal relations throughout the Ottoman period was strained. The 
social chasm between Muslims and Christians was widening, as Christians 
with their European patronage and rising economic status represented the 
most visible manifestations of change. The immediate causes and outcome 
of that social rift will be the subject of Ihe next chapter. 



CHAPTER 5 

Intercommunal dissonance in the nineteenth century 



Change occurred incrementally* and almost imperceptibly, in the iirst three 
centuries of Ottoman rule in the Arab lands. This was no longer true in the 
nineteenth century when llie reform of existing institutions ami ihe creation 
of new ones, mandated from Istanbul, shook the foundations of the social 
compact between the sultan and his subjects. The unease wiih which many 
Muslims viewed an increasing European economic* political, and ideological 
presence in the empire strengthened their perception that their world was no 
longer governed by rules they had once believed to be immutable. Thai 
sense of toss when coupled with fear of what might come next provided the 
spark to a series of violent outbursts directed by Muslims against their 
Christian neighbors. The most tragic, in terms of loss of life, occurred in 
1860 with the civil war in Lebanon and the subsequent Damascus riot Bui 
violence aimed at Christians, cither foreign or domestic, occurred in Aleppo 
in 1850* Mosul in 1854, Nablus in 1856, Jcddah in 1858, and Egypt in 1882. 
Muslim anger could also be directed M Jews, as occurred in the Mosul riot 
or in Baghdad in 1889- But across the region* Ihe descent into sectarian 
violence served to segregate Muslims from Christians* rather than pit 
Muslims against all non- Muslims indiscriminately as the Christians had 
become associated with the most obvious manifestations of change* Each of 
these incidents, the himwlith ("events") of Arab folk memory, arose from 
local conditions and was played oui in a widely divergent scenario. Never- 
theless, an alarm shared by many Muslims throughout Ihe Ottoman Arab 
world that the old order was under threat of collapse provided the 
emotional spark to the violence everywhere. 

The tragic consequences of thai era of increased sectarian lension have 
colored the ways in which subsequent generations in the region have 
remembered intercommunal relations in the Ottoman centuries. The ques* 
tion of why the outbursts happened, however, was and remains debated. 
European observers and commentators in the nineteenth century posited 
that the violence was simply an expression of bigotry inherent in Islam* This 
oversimplified causal explanation helped to inllame European public 
opinion, already conditioned by sensationalist reportage of the Greek War 
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for Independence, against the Ottoman regime and Muslims generally. 1 
Closer to the events, the urban Muslim Arab elite at the time blamed 
"outsiders" Bedouin. Kurds, peasants, and Druzes as their worId*view 
could not admit thai their poorer, urban compatriots could perpetuate such 
outrages* however much the* Christians might have provoked them. 2 The 
Ottoman officials on the scene were yet to experience the wrenching 
sectarian violence oflatc nineteen! h-ccntiiry Anatolia and often ascribed the 
outbursts to the historic, and by implication innate, rebellious nature of the 
inhabitants of Ambistan, Some (wcniiclh-ccniury Lebanese historians 
have, by contrast, characterised the sectarian outbreaks as having resulted 
either from direct or indirect manipulation by the Ottoman authorities in a 

"divide and rule" strategy. 4 Other Arab historians have implicated the 

Europeans in stirring up ethnic tensions to advance imperial ambitions* 5 

Immanuel Wallerstem and others influenced by his theoretical construct 
of world history have suggested a more complex set of circumstances 
resulting from a crisis in social discontinuity in (he Ottoman Empire, which 
accompanied its incorporation into the "modern world system** of global 
capitalism. They posit thaL the empire's increasingly dependent economic 
relationship with Europe undermined the regime's political stability by 
creating competition between social groups that previously had cooperated 
in locsely defined power coalitions. The shifts in political alignment 
accompanying line Ottoman restoration in Syria and Lebanon in 1841, for 
example, marginalized many of the established Muslim and Druzc elites. 
Where once they held political sway, they lost influence as a reformed and 
newly -empowered Ottoman army and bureaucracy displaced them, elimi- 
nating the basis oi much of their economic and political clout. Kurthcr 
adding to a Muslim sense of discontent, the state had undermined its 
authority by introducing reforms such as universal conscription and a 
rationalized tax system that could only alarm Muslim sensibilities by 
blurring the distinction between Muslims and tittimmH. The reforms proved 
ultimaiely ineffective in saving the regime and served only to alienate some 
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of those who had formerly identified the House of Osman as Islam's 
protector. 6 

There was undoubtedly also prejudice on both sides of the religious 
divide separating Christians and M uslims in the Ottoman Arab provinces in 
the nineteenth century. But as suggested earlier* indifference and an abiding 
sense of the moral superiority of one's own community as God's true people 
were more commonly the reigning attitudes toward those outside it. In the 
rare eases where scholars have uncovered the voices of the rioters, we arc 
confronted not so much with the statements of bigots but of men who fell 
(hat their world had turned upside down. Many in the Muslim community 
tell the Tanzimat regime had abrogated the old laws governing Christian 
Muslim relations ai the expense or Muslim privilege. This was undeniably 
true. At Ihc same time, it seemed that the suite was continuing to condone 
Christian economic privilege through the maintenance of the capitulatory 
regime. Rubbing suit into the Muslims 1 psychological wound, a community 
thai had once existed largely outside the public gaze of Muslims had 
become triumphalist building new churches, holding public religious 
processions, and vaunting its connections to the militarily dominant Eur* 
opeans. In the language of the American South in the "Jim Crow" era. the 
Christians had become Uppity," But more tellingly, the position of 
Muslims whether on the battlefields of the Balkans or in the marketplace at 
home was undeniably worsening. I* was not so much equality with the non- 
Muslims that the Muslims were protesting, but their perception that the 
Christians were now in the ascendancy. The Muslim poor most acutely held 
these feelings of alienation, but similar echoes could be found among the 
Muslim elite as wcIL As such, the possibility of incipient class conflict can 
explain the roots of the rioters" ennui only in part. 

The Europeans were hIso implicated in helping to deepen sectarian 
fissures* That is not to suggest sectarian identities were created by the 
Europeans and foisted upon unsuspecting "natives*' It is. however, true 
that the European diplomats at the Pone privileged religious differences 
rind conflict in (heir reports and analyses of events in the Ottoman Hnipire, 
even if they often used categories which seemed to be national rather than 
religious, i.e. lurks, Greeks, Armenians. This emphasis on sectarianism, 
both real and imagined, earned over to the issues their home governments 
sought to raise with the Pone and contributed to elite Ottoman Christian 
perceptions, as well of those of Ottoman officialdom, that religious iden- 
tities were both primary and primordial. But it is questionable whether 
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ordinary Muslims would have been equally influenced by European con* 
structions of their collective identity, 

Europeans did. however, have an indirect, and unanticipated, impact on 
the political consciousness of Muslim Arabs in the nineteenth century, 
encouraging them to sec the world in terms of a dialectical struggle between 
Islam and Christendom* Events such as Napoleon's occupation of Egypt, 
the Greek War for Independence* and the Crimean War reactivated the 
countervailing imagery and vocabulary of cru-sade and jihad. Symptomatic 
of this* the more generic category of "Christian/ 1 or worse yet kafir* 
increasingly replace*) "Frank" in the political vocabulary of ordinary 
Muslims when referring to (tie Europeans in contemporary chronicles and 
petitions to ihe Porte- This semiotic shift conflated ihe identity of local 
Christians with thai of their coreligionists outside the empire's borders. 
Alarmed that the Par nl-hlam was under attack by Kuropean powers, 
which also happened to be Christian, ihe Muslims of the Ottoman Arab 
provinces experienced an increasing unease as to the loyalties of their 
Christian neighbors. Rumors further helped to fuel fears of imminent doom 
and inflamed Muslim passions with accounts of distant Christian atrocities, 
while others of Muslim outrages intensified the Christians' darkest suspi- 
cions and served to separate them psychologically from their Muslim 
neighbors. The result was further communal polarization and a deepening 
mistrust of what the other community might be planning- Fear, in turn, 
increased the possibilities of preemptive strikes when 3ionc were called for 
and added another layer of complexity to Muslim Christian relations, ll 
was noticeably absent from Muslim altitudes towards Jews* who held no 
potential political allegiances to a threatening foreign power until the 
twentieth century- 1 

There is no question that religion, as w signilicr of identity, had become 
more overt ty political in the nineteenth century than it had been in the 
earlier Ottoman centuries* Thai does not mean that religious identity had 
not been important before, but it now intruded into almost every issue, 
Disputes between individuals of differing sectarian communities could no 
longer be discretely settled in the governor's saray, or the sultan's divan. 
Christians were much more confident in pressing their demands to the Porte 
with the Kuropean powers ever ready to intervene to support them. 
Furthermore, the Ottoman army's ability to keep communities separate and 
quiet through armed coercion was severely weakened despite its reorganaza* 
tkm. Indeed, it had become pari of the problem in the Balkans where the 
imperial yatagan (saber) was often wielded indiscriminately against nation* 
alist. and not incidentally Christian, rebels and innocent peasants alike. 
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The continuation of the politics of the millets into the nineteenth century 
further encouraged Christian elites to articulate and refine religious identity 
as a means to obtain political power. The success o( the Uniate Armenian 
and Melkite Catholics in achieving recognition for their respective millets 
contributed to their increased self-confidence when dealing with other sccls 
and the central and provincial governments* This led smaller and formerly 
less active Christian seels lo seek to emulate their success. In this regard, it 
k significant thai no one thought il necessary to configure Jewish communal 
organization into a millet until 1 835. almost as an afterthought to a century 
of Christian mittci politics. The century of bitter battles between Orthodoxy 
anil Catholicism had politicized religion lor the Christian elites throughout 
the empire, but most especially in Syria* In reaction. Muslims began to 
kmagine themselves defensively as constituting a miltei in Iheir own right. 
The adoption of ihe phrase mihfl-i erhaa* "the four millets" (i.e. Orthodox 
Christians, Armenians, Jews, and Muslims) by ihe stale bureaucrats inlo 
Iheir political vocabulary could only encourage this trend- Willi every 
contestation between the various communities transformed into a "zero- 
sum" game. Muslims increasingly interpreted any perceived Christian 
advances as defeats for their own community. 



** 



The Tanzimal and the attempt to create a civic "Ottomanism 
Osmanfihk) 

Between 1839 and 1876. Ihe driving force for reform in the Ottoman Empire 
was a small clique of bureaucrats committed to a program of stale transfor- 
mation. They had few viable options if the empire were to survive. The Greek 
War for Independence (IS21 29) and Mehnied All's occupation ol~ Syria 
(1831-40) had demonstrated that the empire required a modem army to 
stave off its partition* Such an army would depend on a rationalized system 
of taxation and reformed provincial administration to collect revenues. 
These, in turn, necessitated educated bureaucrats to carry out the directives 
of the state planners.* Whereas change in the past had always been etoaked 
En tradition, survival of the empire provided justification for radical change 
and the wholesale importation of patently Western models. The Ouoman 
army was to be European in its armaments, organization, and training, even 
if in a nod to an "invented" Muslim tradition ihe soldiers would wear fezzes 
atop their European-styled trousers and tunics. This proposed transforma- 
tion required a major reformulation of all the institutions of state, as well as 
the political world-view of its bureaucrats. In this regard, it bore a rescm* 
blance to Gorbachev's Perestroika of the 1980s beyond the linguistic 
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coincidence thai both terms may be translated as "restructuring." Tanzimat 
and Perestroika each, sought to stave off the col lapse of a multiethnic empire 
front the double-barreled attack of the forces of the global marketplace and 
ethnically bused nationalism. En both efforts, the ruling elites failed to enlist 
their respective subjects in the enterprise and were ultimately trust ruled in 
their objective for their state's survival* 

The Tanzimat era began in 1839 with the promulgation of what has 
become known as the Hatt-t $erif(lhc Noble Prescript) of Gulhanc. after 
the park where it was first read,* This opening salvo of the Tanzimat was 

carefully crafted in sis appeal to tradition; the document affirmed lhai the 

proposed reforms were simply a return to the good government of the 
halcyon days of Kammi Suleyman. Despite that comforting nod lo tradi- 
tion, ii contained two important departures from established practice that 
would have a chilling effect on Muslims when they heard the proclamation 
read aloud in the provincial centers of the Ottoman Arab world. Individuals 
would henceforth i>e directly responsible to the state for taxation and 
military service. Non-Muslim adult males had, of course, always been 
required to register with the slate's bureaucrats in order to pay the jizya, but 
Muslims had avoided any individual obligation for yearly taxes since the 
fahrir system was allowed lo lapse at the end of the sixteenth century. The 
fact that they were now lobe registered individually as taxpayers dismantled 
a fundamental difference between themselves and the aht al*dhimma. That 
was. of course, precisely what the Tanzimat reformers had in mind- The 
sultan's order added almost as an afterthought: "These imperial concessions 
shall extend lo all our subjects, of whatever religion or sect they may bfe* 1 
Cloaked in an appeal to an idealized past, the reigning social hierarchy had 
been dismantled in one terse sentence* 

The innovations found in the document echoed the regime set into place in 
Syria by Ibrahim Pa§a, (Vtehmed /Mi's son who served as ihe military 
commander of the army of the Egyptian occupation* 10 lie had hIso 
introduced general conscription and individual responsibility for taxation. 
As would l>e the case with the implementation of the later Ottoman 
experiments., many Muslim Syrians reacted with alarm to both military 
service and taxes. ' ' H undreds of youn g men were reported to ha ve (led Syria 
for Ouomaji-eonirolled Anatolia and northern Iraq, 13 and rebellions, in* 
iliated by Muslims and Druzcs. occurred intermittently throughout the 
Egyptian occupation. Ibrahim Pa§a also introduced a policy of political 
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liberalization in regards to the political rights of Syria's non*Muslim$. In 
Aleppo* a Suryani Catholic teacher, Na v uni Bakhlchash. began to jot down 
events of importance in weekly entries in 1835, halfway througli the Egyptian 
occupation. Bakhkhash linked the fortunes of Ibrahim Pa$a to those of his 
own community. In May of 1839, he noted that as the Ottoman army 
massed in an attempt to retake Syria, the Christians of Aleppo were afraid 
that the Muslims of the city would rise up to attack them. When word 
reached the city that ihc Egyptian army had defeated the Ottomans at Nezip. 
the Christians celebrated with the Egyptians, while the Muslims stayed olT 
the city's slreels in an explicit display of where their sympathies lay. ' ■ 
The reactions in each community to the news of the outcome of the battle 

reflected iheir widely diflering reception ofihu Egyptian regime. For Syria's 

Christians, it represenled an improvement in Iheir legal status* Besides 
eliminating the sartorial regulations of the shari c a for non-Muslims* 
Ibrahim Pa$a removed the ban on Lhe building of new churches and allowed 
the various Catholic sects throughout Syria to practice iheir faith openly. 
Not all Christians were happy with this turn of events- The Orthodox 
Patriarch of Antioch fired off an appeal to the sultan, threatening that he 
might turn lo Russia as the Catholics had to France, if the sultan did not 
intervene to preserve the prerogatives of the Orthodox millet that were 
under attack- 1 " 1 And even Syria's Catholics did not receive all innovations of 
the Egyptian occupation with equal enthusiasm. In 1 837, Christians were 
rouuded up* along with their Muslim neighbors* in a general sweep of 
Aleppo by Egyptian pressgangs. The Christians were eventually able to buy 
their way out of military service by hiring replacements from the more 
bellicose Armenians of Muss Dasgh but ihey viewed lhe experiment in a 
non-sectarian military with distinct alarm. 15 

In 1841* the sultans army relumed to Aleppo and was met wilh 
approbation on (he part of the Christian community and wilh general 
enthusiasm by the city's Muslims, The Christians in the city were, however, 
aware that Sultan Abdtil-Meeid had issued his Hatt-t fieri/ w 1839, With 
that as his policy directive, the new Ottoman governor made a point of 
meeting with the leaders of the various Christian communings id assure 
them that his men would protect them from any Muslim mob action which 
might occur in the transition to Ottoman rule. He then made a public 
announcement lo the city's population from the steps of the governor's 
saray that the sultan viewed the Christians as his loyal subjects. If anyone 
insulted them, he would be punished. 1 * With that pronouncement, the 
Tanzimal made its debut in Aleppo. In an attempt to implement a more 
responsive local government* the Tanzimal reformers followed Ibrahim 
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Pagans lead in Syria and instituted municipal advisory bodies (meciis-i jura-i 
betediye) to advise the provincial governors in Aleppo and Damascus before 
similar reforms were introduced elsewhere in the empire. Plans were later 
laid in 1850 to establish commercial courts to handle contract disputes 
between members of different religious communities. Non-Muslims were 
eligible to sit on both these bodies, providing them for the first lime in 
Ottoman history with an officially sanctioned, political voice in a non- 
sectarian governmental body. 17 

Christians demonstrated their approval of the new order, in turn* by their 
acceptance of that sartorial symbol of the Tanzitnai era. the fez. Bakhkhash 
reported thai when the order requiring the city*s men to don the fez arrived 
in Aleppo in 1844, no one complied* In 1847. however. a group of young 
Christian men decided collectively to ihrow off their turbans in favor of the 
fez and make their support for Abdiil-Mecad manifest. 18 Soon after. 
Christian mates of the elite classes almost universally adopted it. as they 
also began to don European-style clothing. Imported vocabulary, such as 
krifittti and hanialun* crept i mo llakhkluslf s diary. Other than the Ottoman 
officials and military, few Muslim men in the city followed their example. 
Rather, they retained their traditional turban, qunhaz (caftan), and shirwal 
(baggy trousers), thereby creating a new, and unintended, sartorial code by 
which the wearer's religion was obvious. In Baghdad, Jewish elite males 
made a similar fashion statement as thev donned the fez and wore 
European-sly Ic clothing decades before their Muslim neighbors. 17 The non- 
Muslims were visibly enthusiastic about the modernity injected by the 
Tanztmal reformers: the Muslims were less sanguine* worried by what 
might come next* 

If the Hatt-t Serif of 1839 had shaken the status qua while seeking to 
retain the language of tradition, the Hatt-t Ihlmaywi of 1S56 made no such 
attempt. Rather, it dismantled Ihe legal hierarchy governing (he relations 
between Muslims and non-Muslims established by the Pa-el of tf Unuir with 
the blunt justification that such steps were necessary to save the empire* It. 
like the earlier document, had come at a lime when European pressure, 
combined with ihe empire's need for European friends, was intense. But it 
would be wrong to think that either document simply represented political 
expediency on the pan of its Trainers. Many in the generation of the 
Tanziniat reformers genuinely wanted to transform the political landscape 
of the empire in order to create Ottoman citizens who would hold the line 
against the empire's dissolution.*** They might, at limes, resent (he pressure 
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from the Europeans and what must have seemed lo them constanl med- 
dling, bul they still recognized the need for radical change to forestall 
further ethnic uprisings. 

The Htitn Htmiayun reiterated the principle thai the sultan's subjects 
were equal, bul went much further in outlining what that equality entailed. 
Freedom of the practice of religion was guaranteed. No dis-tinclion would 
be made on the basis of language, race, or religion among Ihc sultan's 
subjects* Mixed tribunals, consisting of members of different religions, 
would replace shari c a courts for any commercial or criminal suits involving 
Muslims and non-Muslims. There would be no discrimination as to admis- 
sion to government schools or service. A hint of the older tradilion 
remained in the clause concerning the construction of new churches, 
however, They were lo be allowed* but ihe millets needed Istanbul's 
approval for construction of churches in areas where Muslims lived. 21 
Symbolic of the radical transformation in the relationship between the state 
and its non-Muslim subjects, the framers refrained from employing either 
ahl al-dhiniinti or rvaytr 2 when referring Lo them in favor of a neutral 
neologism. gayrwtiis/imte)' ("other than Muslims"). 23 

One sensitive area where the document was perhaps intentionally vague 
was military service. It proclaimed "Christian subjects, and those of other 
Eion- Mussulman sects, as. well as Mussulmans, shall be subject to the 
obligations of the law of recruitment." It then went on to say that 
obtaining substitutes or purchasing exemptions were possible. The pur- 
chasing of exemption was institutionalized in Ihe following year in a tax 
named the hetfe/'i askeriye { "substitute for military service"), which was 
levied on all adult non-Muslim males. This created discontent on all sides. 
Christians complained bitterly that it was simply the jizya with a new 
name. But significantly, they never asked to be drafted in lieu of payment 
of the tax. Muslims Teh that their sons were unfairly carrying the defense of 
the empire, leaving the Christians lo slay at home and prosper. It was not 
until 19(19. that the Young Turk regime abolished the bedet and made 
military service compulsory for all males, regardless of religion,- 4 The non- 
Muslim response to the promise of equality in the ranks was increased 
emigration. 

The Httths Hiinwywt of 1856 further decreed (hat the milfvt system was lo 
be the model of se!f*govemmenl for all non-Muslim communities. Those 
smaller religious communities, which had not yet achieved official recogni* 
Eton, would henceforth he recognised with their own millets. The internal 
rules of the millets would be subject to periodic review by the central 
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government and an assembly lo be composed of the community's clerics 
and laity. This clause introduced the potential lor future democratization of 
milks governance and was rightly interpreted by some clergy* as under- 
mining their authority/* Besides seeking a level playing pilch between 
Christians, Jews, and Muslims in the legal and political system, the 
document also addressed concerns of apparent Christian economic advan- 
tage over Muslims* Each non-Muslim community was instructed to conduct 
a review of its current immunities and privileges. This was to insure: "the 
powers conceded to the Christian patriarchs and bishops by Sultan 
Mahomet II and by his successors shall be made lo harmonize with the new 
position which my generous and benelicenl intentions insure lo these 
communities,' 4 Foreigners, and by implication their proteges, would be 
allowed lo purchase property only if they agreed to be subject lo Ottoman 
law, thereby abdicating their extraterritorial status. Iltese last two provi- 
sions were an attempt to erode the capitulatory regime, Cevdet Pa^a, a k-ey 
framer of the Tanzimai bm one who was lukewarm to lhe new sectarian 
equality, wrote hi his memoirs thai the objective of reform was (lie 
implementation of a regime of complete equality for nil the sultan's subjects. 
That meant there should be an end 10 the privileges and advantages enjoyed 
by the heraths. in return for the demise of Muslim political advantage. 76 
The European powers would not yield on the question of* extraterritoriality 
for their proteges, however, and it was not until after Mustafa Kemal 
Alatiirk's successful War of Liberation (1920 23) that the capitulatory 
regime was repudiated by treaty. 

A statement that all subjects were now equal in the sultan's eyes did 
not immediately transform relations between Christians and Muslims 
throughout the empire any more than the Civil Rights Act of l%4 ended 
psychological "Jim CrowisnT in lhe United States* Not all government 
officials agreed with the notion or religious equality and ihese could not be 
counted urt to act with equanimity toward all of the sultan's subjects. In 
Damascus, lhe Muslim chronicler Shaykh al-Ustuwani praised the city's 
governor. Said Pa§a, for his standing up to lhe consuls, their berailt% 9 and 
the pairiarch in refusing lo grant Christians what they wanted." 7 'lite Hau-i 
Hiimuyun of 1856, as was lhe case of many of the reforms the Tanzimai 
administration introduced, sounded belter on paper than was the reality of 
its implementation in the provinces. The fact was the stale was cash-starved 
and ill equipped to brings its ambitions to fruition. This was true in 
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education, land reform, or for that matter the creation of a widely accepted 
notion of Ottoman citizenship. 

The ultimate expression of the reformers* ambitions to create the 
Ottoman citizen was the Constitution of 1876. The sultanate was to be 
transformed into a constitutional monarchy and the sultan's subjects were 
lo become properly Ottoman citizens* according lo article 8, "everyone who 
is within I he Ottoman slate, whatever his religion or sccu is without 
exception lo be labeled as an Ottoman," Osmanh (Ottoman) had been 
reserved for the inner circle of I he Ottoman governing elite before the 
period of the Tanzimal, but it would now define exactly who the sultan's 
subjects were. Jusi as the Tanzimiii collapsed the difference between Muslim 
and dhinmii, it was now dismantling the long-standing social hierarchy of 
proper Ottomans and the "ruled" (rtwjw) into a new political category, thai 
of Ottoman citizen. A refrain from a song sung by the Jews of Salonika in 
the Balkan Wars summed up the new ideal of civic equality with a simple 
rhyme, *&omosjudfo$. cwtianosy mmsuhmmos. toclox otio*uatu>$' (We are 
Jews, Christians and Muslims, all of us Ottomans), 28 

Despite its affirmation of equality for all Ottoman citizens, the Conslilu* 
lion established islam as the stale religion and required those entering 
government service lo know the "Turkish of the Ottomans." Otherwise, 
religious and cultural freedoms were guaranteed.''* The Tanztmal elile was 
crying to broker a compromise thai would grant cultural and political rights 
to the various minority religious communities in return for ihcir loyalty lo 
sultan and empire* In doing so t ihcy sough! an illusive ninetecnth-ecntury 
version of "muHicuIturalism" whereby the different communities would 
retain their languages, ctis-loms, and religions in social harmony, under the 
rubric of an Ottoman variation of "separate but equal/* But by I876. that 
Edeal was already a battle lost. The Balkan Christian elites had attached 
eheir political ambitions lo one or the olher of ihe national monarchies 
jostling co claim what was left of the sultan's "protected domains" in 
Europe. The peasants and the urban poor were probabl> too busy eking out 
;i living to think about thear political identity. But ihe increasing availability 
of school$ administered by the outlets opened the possibility thai their 
children would be inculcated with newly minted nationalist sentiments. 

Ottomanism. however liberally constructed, was simply noi a political 
option that many Balkan Christians would seriously consider There was 
perhaps still a chance the experiment might win the hearts and minds of (he 
Christians of Anatolia over lo the ideal of ail Ottoman stale where everyone 
was equal under a benevolent sultan. But the separatist pulls of the megali 
rtlea (ihe "big idea" or dream of a greater Kingdom of the Hellenes) or an 
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Azat! Hayusikm (Independent Armenia) subverted that possibility. The 
elites among groups which were clearly in ihe minority: Albanians, Jews, or 
Arab Christians, however, fervently embraced the new constitution and 
looked askimce when it was suspended just two years later. For impover- 
ished Muslims in both the Anatolian and Arab provinces, the promise of 
full equality must have seemed hollow as they witnessed their Christian 
neighbors continuing to make economic and educational advances, with 
little corresponding improvement in their own lot. 

Merchants, revisited 

The secular trends that had transformed humble peddlers into a Christian 
mercantile elite in cities such as Aleppo, Sidon, and Damielie before I 800 
intensified in the fan/imai period, this was due in no small part to the 
increased political and economic leverage exercised by the European powers 
at the Porte. In 1838. Great Britain succeeded in winning a new commercial 
treaty thai committed the empire to free trade with alt but nominal tariffs. 
Britons were free to travel and to establish commercial operations in any 
part of the empire. In Lebanon. French commercial interests encouraged 
the growth of a silk industry that drew peasants from (he mountains into 
the coastal cities. That, in turn, led to the burgeoning of Beirut's population. 
It was transformed, over the course of the nineteenth century, from an 
overgrown village with perhaps six to seven thousand inhabitants in 1800 to 
the most important commercial port of the Levant between Izmir and 
Egypt, with a population of over one hundred thousand in !90O. W3 
Similarly, the cotton irade of Egypt reinvtgoraied Alexandria from a sleepy, 
backwater port into its being once again one of the great cities of the eastern 
Mediterranean* as polyglot and cosmopolitan as it had been in Ihe Classical 
Ag«, Its population, within the crumbling city walls, was estimated at only 
5,000 in 18116. but had reached 104.189 by IS4H and 251.3% in 1882." The 
fortunes of both port cities were intimately linked to the dramatic increase 
of the Ottoman Arab world's trade with Europe. And Christians 
throughout the l-evanu thanks to their knowledge of European tongues and 
willingness to deal with Europeans, were positioned to benefit more than 
their Muslim or Jewish neighbors. 

It was not just the Levant that was affected by an accelerating globaliza- 
tion of trade. The sea-borne trade of Iraq increased ihiny-seven limes in the 
years between 1840 and 1914. while Syrian commerce increased twenty-fold 
in roughly the same period. I raq had only been a minor player in the global 
trading world of the eighteenth century and its exports and imports still had 
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not caught up lo ihe volume of international trade handled through Syria's 
leading pons by the end of the Ottoman period. In 1907. the port of Beirut 
was handling eleven percent of the empire's total trade and Syrians other 
main port. Alexandrella (Iskendcrun). handled another five percent, as 
compared to six percent of Ihe total for Ihe Srade passing through 
Baghdad/'- The nature of the import export trade everywhere was uneven; 
unprocessed agricultural products formed the bulk of Ihe exports while 
manufactured consumer goods entered the country at steadily increasing 
rates* By the end of the century, even consumers of the middling economic 

level in iheviiies of the Levant had become reliant on European manufac- 
tured goods* The trade imbalance resulted in ihe bankruptcy of both Egypt 
and the Ottoman Empire with dire consequences for the continuing political 
independence of either regime- Egypt, which had been independent in all 
but name since the rise of Mehnied AIL defaulted on its loans and was 
occupied by Briush forces m IK82. The Ottoman Empire retained its 
independence with its own default, but found its economic freedom severely 
limited by the Public Debt Administration established in 188I. 33 

The rising tide of imported European manufactured goods had a dehili- 
fating impact oa the traditional craft industries of the Ottoman Arab 
provinces, as well as on the national balances of payment- The British 
consular report for Aleppo in 1890 staled that industry in the ciiy had 
witnessed a steady decline in its output since mid-century. Similar!) negative 
talcs of declining output and increasing trade imbalances were posted from 
Damascus. 3 * 1 Recent scholarship has questioned the appropriateness of the 
gloom almost universally found in British consular reports on the decline of 
local industry due lo foreign competition." Bui even if Syrian artisans were 
not as hard hit as previously believed, there is little question that wages 
remained depressed in greater Syria for mosl of the nineleenlh century; 
while prices rose due to imports and a number of very poor harvest years/ 1 * 
Such hardships affected ihe Jewish and Christian poor and working classes 
as well as Muslims. Bui the decline in living standards for some Muslims 
undoubtedly increased their growing sense of alienation as they witnessed 
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an apparent increase in the wealth of Christians, manifested by (he 
construction of new homes and churches. 31 

The question of the degree to which the living standards of non*Muslims 
actually surpassed those of the Muslims remains. When John Bowring 
surveyed Syrian trade in IS38. local merchants, including Christians, Jews, 
and Muslims* were all involved in ehc trade with Europe. He reported, 
however, that the wealthiest merchants in Aleppo were Christians, while 
those of Damascus were Jews. 1 * Ottoman customs receipts from Aleppo in 
the !840s show Scphardic Jews with European passports actually imported 
goods worth far in excess of those handled by (lie city's Catholic merchants. 
But the Christians were the leading merchants nmong the sultan's subjects, 
in partial justification of Bowlings assessment* 9 Elsewhere in Syria. 

Christians came to dominate ihe export trade of Beirut almost to (he 
exclusion of either Muslims or Jews-, Kven in Damascus, Christian mer- 
chants were able to supplant eventually their Jewish rival* for second place 
in the trading hierarchy. But, by and large, the city's trade remained in 
Muslim hands. By way of contrast, Jewish merchants predominated in the 
all-important Indian trade with Iraq, although Christian and Muslim 
merchants were also active. 40 

The continuing presence of Muslim merchants almost everywhere in the 
Fertile Crescent is important to note. The European consular reports 
typically dismissed the role of Muslim merchants as insignificant or 
nonexistent, but wc should treat such assertions with care.** 1 Muslims were, 
in fact- often involved in the distribution of imports into the interior, or 
served as silent partners in investment schemes that were fronted by non- 
Muslims. An example of the latter can be found in the estate record of 
al-IIajj c Abd al-Qadir Celebi Birizadah who died in 1836 in Aleppo. 
Previous lo his dealh. he had dissolved a partnership with three other 
Muslims and a Christian, Ytisuf Kabbaba, which had netted a profit of 
128.306 ghurush off an investment of 364,375 ghurush. The Muslims had 
supplied most of the capital while Kabbaba had traveled to the "land of the 
Franks* and did the actual trading. 4 - Similar examples of cross-communal 
partnerships were present in Beirut and Damascus. 41 Such evidence is 
anecdotal, but it serves to remind us that the Muslim and non-Muslim elites 
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in ihe Fertile Crescent were nol nearly as segregated as to their economic 
niches as were their counterparts in Anatolia. 44 

Despite the persistence of Muslims in Levantine commerce, the fortunes 
of a new class of non-Muslim merchants were undeniably on the rise in the 
Tanzimal period. A Christian commercial middle class emerged in every 
port on the eastern Mediterranean seaboard and in Mosul and Damascus as 
wclL white a parallel Jewish bourgeoisie was present in Baghdad and Basra. 
The overwhelming majority of Christians and Jews living in the Ottoman 
Arab lands in the Tanzimal period were not merchants, however. In the 
cities of the region, most remained craftsmen or low-skilled workers. A 
British consular report from Baghdad at the end of the nineteenth century 
estimated that despite the obvious wealth held by the prominent Jewish 
families, only 5 percent of the Jewish population was actually well off. 
Another estimate put the percentage of poor and beggars in (he community 
at a staggering 65 percent. 45 A jizyu register, compiled in 1848 49 for 
Aleppo, uniformly characterized by foreign observers as being home lo (he 
wealthiest Christian community in Syria, listed 154 Christians and 22 Jews 
as owing the highest amount assessed, sixty gfnmtsh. As these were listed by 
name, we can easily identify most as being from the leading non-Muslim 
commercial families in the city. A further K262 Christians and 211 Jews 
were listed as owing the middle category of ihe lax. but 2,259 Christians and 
589 Jews paid the lowest amount. 4 ** By the government's reckoning, the 
majority of Aleppo's Christians and Jews were poor, American missionaries 
William Benton and Joshua Ford shared this perception: "A few (Christian) 
families are wealthy but multitudes arc poor and necessitated lo work from 
day to day for their daily bread lor themselves and their families," 4 ' 

There were also still Christian peasants as there had been in the sixteenth 
century* The migration of Christians out of their villages, so characEeristic 
of the early centuries of Ottoman rule in the Arab lands, peaked by the late 
seventeenth century. But the How of migrants picked up speed again in the 
nineteenth century os Christians lied the land at a much higher rate than did 
Muslims, In ajhya register from Aleppo in ihe year 1844, 74S men were 
listed ns "foreigners" lyatxtiwt). Of these, only IX were identified as- Jews. 
The rest were Christians but were undifferentiated by sect in the document. 
Even so, only 88 had distinctly Arab names or were idemified as having 
come from towns in either Iraq or Syria, The remainder was composed of 
Armenians, as indicated by their Christian and family names, as well as 
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(heir place of origin. More lhan a quarter of all those registered as 
"foreigners" had come from Arap^gir in eastern Anatolia alone. The 
migrants* current occupations were also included: most were low-skilled 
workers, including porters 055). bakers (108). mule-drivers (102). and 
servants <8S). 4 * 

Other migrants sought their fortunes farther away, drawn to the Syrian 
port cities. Egypt* and beyond. In the 1870s men from the Lebanese 
mountains began to leave lor the New* World. Between 1899 and 1914* a 
total of 86,1 II Syrians entered the United States* 90 percent of whom are 
estimated to have been Christians* 4 '' Still others went to Latin America 
where communities of "Ztottw" could be found in Sao Paulo* Caracas. 
Buenos Aires, and Mexico City by the start of the First World War. Syrian 
Jews also migrated both to the US and Mexico, as well as to Britain. 50 
Between 1871 and 1909, 60 t <o3 Syrians entered Argentina, the largest single 
destination for Syrian immigrants in Latin America. But unlike ihe pattern 
of emigration to the US and Mexico, the stream of migrants going to the 
New World's southern hemisphere was more evenly divided between 
Muslims and Christians and even included Druzes^ 1 Most of the Christians 
and Jews who remained in the Arab Fertile Crescent were undeniably poor. 
But they found opportunities in the last decades of Ottoman rule, which 
had not been available to their forefathers or indeed to most of their 
Muslim contemporaries, in the form of education offered by a new wave of 
Christian missionaries and European Jewish reformers. It would transform 
many of their lives by providing them with the education and training to 
meet some form of ihc twentieth century* 

Missionaries and knohcrs; "a light unto the Easf 

With the dissolution of the Jesuit order in 1773* a cenlury and a half of an 
activist Roman Catholic missionary presence in the Ottoman Arab lands 

came to an end, European religious of the Capuchin and Franciscan orders 
continued to serve the Uniale Catholic communities. Hut Arabs trained in 
Kuiope increasingly served alongside them in an ongoing process of a 
cultural Arabistalion of Catholicism In the region* Thai did not signal, 
however, that the struggle between Orthodoxy and Catholicism for the 
souls of the Christian Arabs was over. Religious tensions, in fact, intensified 
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in (he 1820s as a hurst of evangelical Anglo-Saxon religious fervor added 
ye l another option into the religious mix of the Oiloman Levant. The 
arrival of Protestant missionaries from Britain and the US again focused 
attention on the status of non-Muslims in the Ottoman Empire and helped 
lo generate a diplomatic scramble among the European powers for influence 
in the minority religious communities. Locally, the missionaries served lo 
intensify questions of religious identity as the leaderships of the established 
religious communities Catholic. Orthodox, Jewish, and for the first time 
Muslim were put on guard lest their flock defect.^ 3 

The impact of the Western missions and educational projects, whether 
Protestant* Roman Catholic, or Jewish, is as controversial as any of the 
historical questions surrounding the religious minorities of the Ottoman 
Empire. Some Turkish historians have labeled the European missionaries, 
especially the French and Russians, as conscious agents of imperial designs 
on the empire. American missionaries, lacking an empire to promote, have 
been represented as ambassadors of a nascent American cultural imperi- 
alism ihai prefigured Wall Disney or McDonald's. If the accusation of 
cultural imperialism were not bad enough, the missionaries are also blamed 
for sowing the weeds of sectarian discord in a field where reputedly none 
had grown before. 5 * But others recognizing the inherent altruism in the 
missionaries* ambitions, if not thear results, have been more ambivalent. 54 
Most Arab historians have expressed a similar equivocation. While decrying 
French involvement with the Maronilcs as being politically divisive* they 
have generally judged favorably the educational mission of the Jesuits and 
Protestants alike. * s 

The difference in perception between Turkish historians and their Arab 
counterparts as lo (he merits of the missionary enterprise is colored by their 
respective nationalist iradilions, Turkish historians sec Ihc Prolcstanl 
missions to the various Christian communities of the empire as encouraging 
separatist nationalisms; Arab historians, following in the tradition of 
George Antonius, 56 generally praise the mission schools for inculcating 
Arabism through their use of ihe Arabic language as a leaching medium. 
There is agreement in thai both credit, or blame, the missionaries for 
helping to spread nationalist sentiments in their students through the 
medium of education in the local languages. But it is questionable whether 
the Protestant missionaries in the nineteenth century sought that outcome* 
any more than their Latin Catholic predecessors had envisioned that their 
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effort to evangelize the Syrian Christians would result in (he emergence of a 
separate Arab Catholic Church. 

The Protestant missionary impulse arose out of the second evangelical 
"great awakening" which spread across the English-speaking Atlantic 
world in the early nineteenth century* Unlike the Catholic missions of two 
centuries earlier it sought not to influence established church hierarchies, 
but rather to bring the gospel to individuals so thai they might find their 
"salvation in Christ/' The various missionary societies that were formed in 
this period of optimism and self-confidence reflected a growing literacy in 
the Anglo-Saxon world and an increased determination among the laity to 
spread their faith lo foreign realms. The movement was at its heart populist 

in thai ordinary men and women fell the call to minister 10 the "heathen," 

or at the least, to support financially those who had received the "call" The 
enterprise was marked by an almost innocent enthusiasm to bear witness 
for the "light of Christ," as well as n casual arrogance that Anglo-Saxon 
culture was indeed superior to any the missionaries would encounter in the 
"Held/* In retrospect, it was thai confidence* shared by Americans and 
Unions alike, in a modernity as defined in English, rather than their 
religious message, that would have the greatest impact on ihe inhabitants of 
the Ottoman Arab world. 57 

In 1792, the Baptist Missionary Society was founded in London, followed 
by the Church Missionary* Society 11799) and the London Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews 809). ^ In the US- Congrcjiation- 
ulist ministers from Massachusetts and Connecticut formed the Board 
of Commissioners ("or Foreign Missions American was later added 
(ABCFM) in Boston in 1810.** Buih the American and British missions 
hod as their initial goal Ihe conversion of the Jews of the Holy Land* Bat 
Ottoman Jews proved just as resistant lo the Protestant version of Chris- 
tianity as had their forefathers to the earlier Catholic missions. Paced with 
indifference or open hostility in Jerusalem, the Americans moved their 
operations to Beirut in 1823 where they began to proselytize among the 
local Christians. They justified this targeting of their "brothers and sisters in 
Christ" by charactering them as being "nominal Christians" in need of the 
"true Gospel." Accepted as Christians in name only, the missionaries were 
to instruct Christians of the Arab East as to what being Christian actually 
meant. 

The Americans met immediate opposition from the local church hierar* 
chies, especially the Marontles, who banned tlietr (lock from having any 
contact with them. Rome agreed with its proteges' alarm and on January 
3L 1824, Cardinal Somaglia. Dean of the Sacred College of the Proptiga/u/a 
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Fide, urged the faithful to reject the Arabiolanjiuage bibles the missionaries 
were handing out. Catholic pressure led the Porte lo ban the import of 
Bibles from Europe as almost exactly a century before Orthodox pressure 
had led to a similar banning of imported religious books by the Cathotics. MJ 
An additional irony lay in the fact thai the Bibles the Protestant mission- 
aries were handing out were simply reprints of the Arabic translation of the 
Bible Lhat Rome had produced in 1 67 K minus the Apocrypha. The 
Catholics had subverted the ban in their day by relying on the press al 
Aleppo* and later Shuwayr/' 1 Whelher the Americans were aware of that 
precedent or not, they moved their press from Malta to Beirut in 1 834* 

Although they shared a similar world-view and many of the same goals in 
their missionary endeavors, there were significant differences in the stra- 
tegies employed by Anglican and American missionaries* The English 
continued to s<c proselytism among the Jews of the Holy Land as their 
principal immediate objective with their ultimate ;imbiiion, (he conversion 
of the empire's Muslims. As such. they favored Jerusalem ns their chief 
station and began construction of an Anglican cathedral there in 1839. Hut 
they also faced the reality lhat few Jews in ihe city were interested in their 
message. Rejected, they turned to the local Christians as a mission field. But 
many in the missionary movement in England, which was dominated by 
"high church" rather than chapel sentiments, fell unease al the prospeel of 
ministering lo already baptized Christians. This was especially true in the 
case of the Creek Orthodox Christians who were -considered by some 
Anglicans lo be (ho inheritors of ihe original, and therefore authentic* 
Church. Furthermore, the Church of Constantinople held Ihe potential for 
solidarity with the Church of England against the univcrsalistic claim of 

hegemony by Rome. As early as 1853. over a thousand Anglicans from 

throughout Britain signed a memorial decrying praselytisn* among the 
Greek Orthodox Christians/*" Although the church hierarchy rejected the 

sentiment, Anglican missionary societies remained much more ambivalent 
about their relationship lo the Eastern churches than did their American 
cousins* or for thai matter the Irish and Scots Presbyterian churches who 
had established Syria as a mission field by the mid-mne?eenih century/' 1 

J he American Congregationalism showed no such hesiiation in con- 
fronting either the traditional churches- or the Catholics- They were assisted 
in their polemic by one of their most controversial converts. Mikha'il 
Mishaqa. Originally a Melkite Catholic, he converted to Protestantism in 
1848, as: '"The Protestants were the only Christians who acted i.n accordance 
with the Gospel - . - and that the Papists were the farthest of all from the 
teaching of the Gospel and this only if we can count ihem as Christians at 
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alL MH Mishaqa was not content to leave his old faith quietly and he entered 
into an extended debate in a series or letters with the Melkite Patriarch, 
Maksiinus Mazlum. 1 " The confrontational attitude the Americans and their 
proteges took toward the established churches helped to make life difficult 
for those who convened* The community they left often shunned the new 
Protestants* creating lingering, bitter recriminations on both sides. As a 
consequence and despite ihcir enthusiasm* the Americans enjoyed only 
limited success m winning Christian. Arab converts- beyond a few free- 
thinkers such as Mishaqa and the remarkable Butrusal-BustanL 

The fate of the ABCT'M mission in Aleppo, the city where the Catholic 
missionaries had achieved their greatest triumph, is indicative of (he general 

failure of the Congregiitiotialisls to win the souls of Syrian Christians lo 

Protestantism. In IS47, the city was optimistically identified as an ideal 
location for a mission station* 6 * Two missionaries and their families 
established the station in the following year. They proceeded to set up a 
school and to engage the local Christians in religious debute, hut made few 
converts. They slaved on despite the death of several of their children, 
constant illness, and the riot of 1850. But by 1854, they were beginning lo 
reassess their mission. The school for girls, which had been their pride, was 
reported to have a fluctuating student body of between six and sixteen 
pupils while the competing Melktte Catholic school for girls had over a 
hundred girls in daily attendance. Furthermore, Catholic women would 
routinely stand outside the Protestant school and hurl insults al those 
parents who brought their daughters lo the school. Adding to their 
despondency, several of the girls they had "saved" were judged to have 
"doubtful moral character/* 67 

Converts from the city's "nominal Christians*' had come chiefly from the 
Armenian community and there had not been many of those* A British 
consular agent estimated that there were only forty local Protestants in 
Aleppo in I860 after over a decade of missionary effort, 68 In 1854, the 
discouraged missionaries recommended that any new missionaries headed 
for the slation should be instructed in Turkish and Armenian, rather than 
Arabic. Iliai advice reflected that whatever minor successes ihey had had in 
winning converts was among recent Armenian migrants from Anatolia, and 
they were predominantly Turkish speakers. The ABCKM Aleppo station 
was, in fact, transferred in ihe following year from the responsibility of the 
Syrian Mission to that of the Armenian Mission and the last remaining 
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American missionary in the city was reassigned lo Beirut- He summed up 
the reason for failure: "The Greek Catholics and \taronile sects were all 
rich and proud: immersed in business, fond of pleasure, they had no wants 
of mind and soul to be met by ihe Gospel,"'*' 

Congrcgationalisl missionaries would return to Aleppo in the 1870s, as a 
part of their Central Anatolian mission station headquartered in Ainlab 
(Gaztanlep). but their primary objective remained the propagation of 
Protestant doctrine among the city's Armenians. Protestant missionaries 
would find a more receptive mission field among the Orthodox Arabs of 
Aleppo's satellite market towns* Aniioeh and Idlib, where Catholic mis- 
sionaries had been unable to establish a presence in Ihe 1 700s, By and large, 
however, conversion lo one form of Protestantism or another in northern 
Syria and southern Anatolia whs a spiritual phenomenon experienced by 
the region's Armenian population. Protestant and Catholic missionary 

efforts, in their respective centuries hyd appealed to Christians in Aleppo 

who were estranged from the hierarchies of their traditional churches and 
sought connections to a wider world. Aleppo's Melkite, Suryani, and 
Maronile Catholics already had achieved ihose goals by 1848 and were not 
swayed by the rhetoric of a new religious dispensation. The forces of the 
counter* reformat ion had, in large part, won the battle for the souls of 
Aleppo's Christian Arabs, The Armenian newcomers lo the cily in ihe 
nineteenth century, by contrast, saw in the Protestant missions many of the 
same advantages that had presented themselves lo the Arabic-speaking 
Christians twu centuries before education, a responsive clergy, and 
connections lo the West. As such, they responded more enthusiastically lo 
the opportunity for "salvation." For Aleppo's Catholics and Protestants, 
conversion lo an alternative form of Christianity indirectly spawned a 
"national" church, tu be administered by locals in their own tongue. Bui in 
neither case had Ihe missionaries sought, or even predicted, that outcome* 

In the aftermath of Lebanon's civil war in IH60, tlic ABCPM began to 
shift its objective from conversion to education, The crowning achievement 
of the Board's endeavors was ihe establishment in 1866 of the Syrian 
Protestant College. Inter renamed the American University in Beirut. 
Missionaries from Great Britain also found the role of leacher attractive, 
with tlw hope that the men and women so engaged would serve as exemplars 
of proper Christian behavior for Syrians lo emulate. Converts would be 
welcomed, but not actively recruited. In both the British and American 
schools, emphasis was placed on Arabic as the medium of expression in the 
classroom. 711 Significantly, Ottoman Turkish was not a part of the curri* 
culum in the Protestant schools until it was mandated by the stale. 

Alter almost a century of activity* the British and American Proteslanls 
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had achieved mixed success in the Ottoman Arab provinces on the eve of 
the First World War. The Ottoman census of 1906 07 returned 520 
Protestants in the province of Jerusalem. 956 in Suriye (Damascus) 
province. 2.128 in Beirut, and 13.144 in Aleppo province. But the latter 
figure included the towns of Urfa* Mara§, and Aintab where Protestants 
comprised a significant minority of the Armenian population. The Chris- 
tians of the city of Aleppo remained still largely resistant to the new 
dispensation, with only 191 Protestants counted in the city in 190S* 7J The 
Protestants succeeded more decisively in their educational mission* One 
indicator of this, 46.7 percent of (he Syrian immigrants arriving in the US 
between 1899 and 1910 were literate and many of these had been educated 
in Protestant schools. 72 Throughout the empire, there were 12.800 students 
enrolled in British Protestant schools in 1912, and 34.317 in schools 
founded by American missionaries* Although this was still a tiny minority 
of the potential school-age population, it is significant when compared to 
other systems that were in operation at the same time* There were 81,226 
pupils in government schools, 153,100 students in schools administered by 
the Armenian Patriarchate and 184,568 in schools under the Orthodox 
Patriarch of Constantinople. Additionally, 59.414 pupils were in schools 
run by the French and roughly 10,000 students were in Russian schools/ 1 

As the latter statistics suggest, it was not only the Protestants who seized 
the opportunities present in an era of growing liberalization in the Ottoman 
Empire to establish influence through education* In 1831. the Jesuits 
returned to Syria. In the decades that followed* they opened a number of 
new schools to serve the various Uniatc communities. In addition to their 
educational mission, Latin Catholic missionaries sought to proselytize 
"schismatic" ihe Catholic equivalent of lUe Protestant "nominal" 
Christians in regions for which the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem was 
responsible or where there was no established Uniate church* 74 Whereas the 
Protestant endeavors were financed entirely by private subscriptions in the 
missionaries* home countries, the French government subsidized the Jesuits 
and I he parallel mission to Syria's young women organized by (he Sisters of 
Charity* giving an overtly political dimension to the renewed Catholic 
mission to the Levant, Symbolic of this new political direction, hy the early 
1830s French had replaced Italian, which had served as the principal foreign 
language taught in Catholic schools, li even served as the primary language 
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of instruction in some schools, creating a cultural as well as political bond 
for many Arabic*speaking Catholics to France. 

This not so subtle grab for influence reflected France's ambitions in its 
mission civilitrice to the Ottoman Empire's Christians. As they courted the 
Catholics of the region. French diplomats took the Catholics' side in 
disputes they had with local Muslims. Druzcs* Orthodox Christians, or with 
the Porte. The Catholics, in turn, served often as convenient surrogates for 
French diplomats in forestalling the aspirations of other powers in the 
region, especially those of Russia and Great Britain/ This role was 
accelerated after France's military intervention in Lebanon in 1860 and the 
formulation of the Reglement orgtmiqw establishing Mount Lebanon as an 

autonomous region with a Catholic, if not Marouite* governor, ?r> This was 
not to say that the French educational activities in the region only had 
ulterior, political motives. As was the case of the Protectant missions, 
genuine altruism was involved, even if in both cases it were tinged with 
more than a hint of cultural superiority and smugness. The Jesuits, in 
particular, were praised by most contemporary observers for providing 
excellent educational facilities and the Jesuit university in Beirut. Universite 
Saint Joseph, stands as a monument to their dedication lo the cause of 
education in greater Syria. 77 

Unwittingly, the enthusiastic, if politically naive. Protestant missionaries 
had set off a cultural war wherein European powers sought proxies in an 
escalation of the competition to influence the various religious communities 
of the empire. The local religious communities were well aware of their 
position in this "great game" and often played the European powers off 
againsi each other This was especially true for Syria's various Catholic 
sects who found diplomats from Austria. Spain, and Italy, after its unifica- 
tion, to be convenient foils to French ambitions. 7 * But even the Druses held 
out the possibility of their conversion to Pro test ant is-m to gain Britain's 

support while the Yazidis of northern Iraq threatened to become Catholic 
to win that of France. Competition among the European powers for 
influence through the use of the missions had unquestionably furthered the 
politicization of religious identity in the region. It is telling of the blurring 
between one's religious and political self in nineteenth-century Syria that 
the Protestants were almost invariably referred to by Arabic-speakers as (he 
"English sect 1 * {taifai ut+I/igilte) in a mirror image of the longstanding 
usage of ta'ifal al-Afranf for the Catholics. This despite the fact that Great 
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Britain, unlike France, made only halfhearted attempts to claim them as 
pro leges. w 

With the growing poliucizalion of religious identity among Ottoman 
Christians. Russian officials felt compelled to cmlcr the fray on the side of 
orthodoxy in Syria* They had long championed their fellow Orthodox 
Christians in the Balkans, but had previously left the affairs of the sec of 
Anlioch to the Greeks* But the community served by the sec of Anlioch still 
suffered from the dysfunctional linguistic relationship between a Greek 
hierarchy and Arab laity that had plagued it in the eighteenth century. 
Furthermore* Ph-anariole fortunes and influence had fallen precipitously in 
the aftermath of the establishment of the Kingdom of ihe Hellenes in 1832, 
In political disarray* the Qrihodo\ faithful were the prime target for the 
Protestant missionaries, h& well as an invigorated and emboldened Melkile 
Catholic clergy. In a memorial to the c/ar, dated Sepiember 1842, Meiho- 
ilios, the Orthodox Patriarch of Anlioch, detailed the sorry state of the 
Orthodox Christians in Syria as contrasted to that of the Catholics. There 
were only two Orthodox schools, one in Damascus and the other in Beirut, 
while the Roman Catholics had thirteen schools throughout Syria and the 
Maroniles had four Everywhere the Catholics were winning converts and 
seizing Orthodox churches* He ended his woeful tale with an appeal for aid 
from the Orthodox Christians of Russia.*'- 1 

In response to such forlorn appeals. Czar Nicholas I (1825 55) sent 
Porliri Uspcnski to investigate the status of the Orthodox Christians of the 
Holy Land in 1843-44. Uspcnskfs report to ihc czar confirmed Lhc sad 
slate of orthodoxy in the region. But he felt that the Melkitc Catholics and 
the Protestants were making gains due in no small part to the respect thai 
they showed to the Arabic language* The Orthodox hierarchy, in contrast, 
was seemingly contemptuous of its Arabic-speaking (lock, he wrote, and it 
included loo few Arabs among its ranks* Noling the attachment of the 
Uniates to the physical trappings of orthodoxy, i.e. vestments, icons, 
liturgy. Uspenski believed lhat the only reason that the Uniates existed at 
all was due to the resentment of the Arab laity to the dominant rote of the 
Greek clergy. To preserve orthodoxy in Syria. Nicholas I named Uspenski 
to head a Russian mission lo Palestine in 1847 to nudge the Greeks toward 
greater inclusiveness of the Arab laity and clergy. 81 

Russian ambitions were stalled, however, by the Crimean War (1853 56) 
which included among its causes the Catholic Orthodox rivalry for control 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem, In the war's aftermath* 
Czar Alexander II (1855 SI) established the Palestine Committee in 1858 
with a mandate to care lor Russian pilgrims in the Holy Land and lo 
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educate the Orthodox children of the region. 1 * ~ Convinced only the Arabiza* 
lion of i Ik church hierarchy would save orthodoxy in Syria, the Russians 
began to work behind the scenes lo restore Lhe Patriarchate of Antioch lo 
Arabic speakers. This paralleled their strategy to encourage their Bulgarian 
allies lo press for a separate exarchate* free from the control of (he 
Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople. Russian aspirations in Syria 
finally succeeded with the elevation of Mcl-clius Dumuni as patriarch in 
1900, the first Arab to sit on the throne of the see of Antioch since I725, B 
Russian efforts helped lo invigorate the sagging fortunes of orthodoxy in 
greater Syria and to staunch the defection of lhe Orthodox faithful to either 
(he Unialesor the Protestants. Bui their intervention served, like that of the 
French* to blur the loyalties of the sultan's subjects. When Russia waged 
war on the empire as Ln 1853 56 and again iti 1877-78, his Orthodox 
subjects in Syria were, no doubt, in contlict as for whose victory, the sultan's 
or the czar's, tJiey should pray. 

h was not only the Russians who worried over the- possible success of 
foreign missionaries in winning converts from among (hose who held lo lhe 
traditions of their forefathers. The "Damascus Affair" of 1840, as well as 
the earlier French occupation of Algeria in 1831. had awakened concern 
among the Jews of Western Europe for their coreligionists in the "Orient/* 
In I860, a group of wealthy French Jews formed the Alliance Israelite 
Umverselle for the "regeneration" of the Jews of the East- Jews in other 
European countries responded enthusiastically to their appeal and the 
membership of lhe Alliance rose from eight hundred and fifty in 1861 lo 
over thirty thousand members in I885. 84 Those figures indicate that the 
modernist Jewish educational mission had sinking parallels lo the Protes- 
tant missionary enterprise in the Anglo-Saxon world* Like it, th<; Alliance 
had captured the imagination of large number* of middle-class people, as 
well as the elites, and these were willing lo make the voluntary contributions 
thai funded the Alliance's mission, The Alliance was also every bit as 
paternalistic toward the inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire as were the 
Protestants, lhe difference was the Alliance sought lo spread a French 
vision of "modernity," rather than one articulated in hnglish. 

One of the problems facing the Alliance's aspirations as a modernizing 
force in the Arab lands was that the Jewish communities* outside of 
Baghdad, had not benefited lo the same extent as the Christians from the 
empire's growing integration into a capitalist world economy. Many of the 
Jews of lhe empire were still staunchly traditionalist in their outlook and 
wary of contact with outsiders, even Jewish outsiders. As a result (he 
success of the Alliance in convincing students lo choose their modern Jewish 
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approach to education as opposed to that offered by either the Christian 
schools, which were s«n as offering lies to the Western powers, or the 
traditional religious schools, Iwden. varied from city to city. An Alliance 
school was established in Baghdad in 1864. It initially offered four classes: 
only one hundred and fifty boys had completed all four between 1864 and 
1886. us compared to the several thousand boys educated in the traditional 
Jewish schools in the same period. In 1890. the Alliance opened a vocational 
school for girls: an academic school lor girls followed in 1893. Thereafter, 
the Affiance schools in Baghdad enjoyed steadily increasing enrollments, 
even attracting non-Jews, as parents grew to appreciate the benefits of the 
new education over the old. KS But many Jews, in Baghdad, while appre- 
ciating the education offered by the Alliance, resented the "modernist" 
secular message being taught in the schools. No! the least of which was thai 
the psychological barriers between the religious communities should be torn 
down. They also resented the choice of French as a language of instruction 
over English, as they viewed the latter tongue as having greater practicality 
in commerce/ 6 

In interior Syria, the traditional schools were even more successful in 
retaining their clientele than those of Baghdad. An Alliance school opened 
in Damascus in 1864. but closed in IH69 for lack of students. Midhat Pa§a, 
in his capacity as the provincial governor, urged its reopening in 1880 and 
by I9!0 4 it had \A 29 students.* 7 The strength and diversity of the traditional 
Jewish schools in Aleppo, as well as the availability of education in the 
Catholic schools of the city* left the Jewish elite of Aleppo largely 
unimpressed with modernity as it was conveyed by the Alliance. Although a 
Damascene Jew established a "modern'" school in 1X69, it was still 
struggling to attract students by the end of the century. 86 Despite the pull of 
tradition and the prcsiigc of ihc Catholic and Prolcstanl alternatives, the 
Alliance could claim nevertheless substantial success in its mission "to bring 
light to the Jews of the Cast/' especially in western Anatolia and the 
Balkans, There were 115 schools scattered throughout the Ottoman Empire 
at (he slart of the hirsl World War when it was estimated thai roughly 35 
percent of school-age Jewish children in the empire were attending Alliance 
schools. 89 

French was the primary language of instruction in the Alliame schools in 
Anatolia. Beirut. Egypt, and North Africa: Arabic was used along with 
French in Alliance schools in Iraq and Damascus. Given that linguistic 
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orientation, it has been suggested that while the schools helped to prepare 
(he students to face the economic and social transformation of their 
societies, they did little to help integrate them politically into the wider 
Muslim community in which they lived/' 11 Rather they served to create a 
cultural bond between (he students and the West, which fostered emigra- 
tion. The same critique is valid for most of the other missionary schools as 
well. While the children of the Jewish and Muslim elites might attend 
Christian schools, and Christian and Muslim students could on occasion be 
found in an Attiafice-sponaoml school, education remained largely sectarian 
in the Ottoman Arab lands. Non-Muslims generally avoided the govern- 
ment schools and Muslim clergy strenuously tried 10 prevent their llock 
from attending Christian schools* 01 By (he start of th£ First World War, 
Jews and Christians enjoyed much higher rates of literacy than did their 
Muslim neighbors. But whether that education had served to prepare them 
adequately for their future in the region remained to be seen. 

Muslim reaction: a talc of two cities 

Many Muslims in the Oi toman Arab world undoubtedly felt disquiet al the 
direction and increased pace of change in the nineteenth century. But their 
unease was fueled as much by fear of European military expansion as it was 
by anger at the Tanzimal reforms. Napoleon's occupation of Egypt 
intruded abruptly into the consciousness of Muslim Arabs in 1798, 
Ottoman intellectuals and bureaucrats in Istanbul had (lined in the eight- 
eenth century with various Western imports and some had even come to 
recognize the necessity of learning European languages. Thanks to embas- 
sies sent to the European courts, they were also aware of changes occurring 
outside the boundaries of the "protected realms," Although most were 
certain of their own culture's moral superiority, some were ready to 
embrace elements of European culture, technology, and ever so tentatively 
its political ideology Similarly. Christian Arab chroniclers with their 
connections to Catholic Europe could ponder the implications of the 
revolution in France in 1789.*- Bui Arab Muslim elites, far from (he 
battlefields in Europe and confronted only by the occasional Frankish 
merchant, did not have to think loo often about the West, or the changes 
occurring there. 

Napoleon's arrival in Cairo in 1798 shattered that complacency. In Cairo, 
the chronicler c Abd al -Rahman al-Jabarti noted both the flaws and 
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strengths of his city's occupiers with apparent interest. Although he clearly 
detested the French, he recognized that their scientific curiosity about the 
world they encountered in Egypt was something Muslims should emulate/" 
Further afield* the Damascene chronicler Hasan Agha al-'ATxl was less 
ambivalent, *in regards to Cairo* wc were on edge until the news had been 
verified. The Christians had indeed taken il by force. There is no power and 
no strength save in God/* The rhetoric of jihad again intruded into his 
narrative in the entry on the end of the French occupation* 'The news 
spread that the Muslims had taken Cairo and kilted all the Christians who 
were there* Celebrations went on in Damascus lor three days and nights/* 9-1 
Hasan Agha* $ choice of political categories helps us to comprehend the 
author's* and presumably his contemporaries*, world-view, Uh world was 
starkly divided between Muslims and unbelievers* In that regard* his entry 
on the Greek War for Independence was typical. 

In this year was the rising or the infidel Greeks (kuif itra ttl- Kimt) in Islamhiil [sic] and 
other provinces. People became very concerned. Their rising was among the most 
important of events. They took control of Morea and a number of places in the 
lands of Islam, Wc heard that they had killed many Muslims. Then God gave 
victory to Islatn and the Muslims were able, after much violence and suffering, lo 
take back much of what had been lost . * . Our lord Sultan Mahmud Khan ibn 
al'Snltan c Abd al*Hamid Khan may God strengthen the pillars of hi& state until 

the end of time sent his mu/ahhl soldiers on both land and sea and instituted the 
Jihad in the Morea until our present lime in the year 1241 (1825 2S)- 95 

I lis political categories require little deconstructing Muslims were under 
attack in the Peloponnese and only the sultan could save them. The author's 
rhetoric conflated Christians, whether foreign or domestic, into one mono- 
lithic and implacable foe. His myopia was not unique. Typically, selective 
and often garbled accounts of sectarian atrocities, invariably committed 
solely against their own kind* reached each religious community from afar. 
The Christian Na^um Bakhkhash's entry for June 24 30, 1860 read in part: 
"We heard that the Druzes took Zsitile and Ihey killed and slaughtered a 
number of Christians* The Dru/es are all-powerful Upon hearing this news, 
Islam rejoiced/"** Rumors helped to make every community feel uneasy and 
fearful, and ihis was no less true for the Muslim majority than il was for the 
Christians, The Muslims of greater Syria had hoped that the restoration of 
Ottoman authority would mean a return of the natural order ©r things, and 
all uould become again as il had always been. Hut the pronouncements read 
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aloud lo iheni by the Tanzimafs representatives shattered thai hope. With 
European military intervention increasingly a reality, their former self* 
confidence could easily lurn lo panic.*" 

The mixture of anger resentment* and Tear wiih which many Muslims 
viewed i he Tanzimal manifested itself violently first in Aleppo where ihc 
Catholics were, not coincidental!}** reveling in their newly won freedom. 
When the Pittriurch Mazlum relumed from Istanbul to llrc city in 1849* 
having secured ttiilhl status for the Mclkitc Catholics, he led a triumphant 
procession through the city's strecls* replete with large crosses and the 
discharging of firearms in celebration* The Catholics had arrived politically 
and they refused to be discrete any longer. The wealthy lay leadership of the 
various sects planned grand cathedrals to celebrate their new status. The 
prospect of new churches, in turn, became the emotional Hash point of 
Muslim discontent with all that was wrong with the Tanzimat in Aleppo. 
Bakhkhash reported in January 184$ thai an imperial ftrotwt reached the 
city, stating that henceforth repairs and additions could be made lo 
churches without application to the Porte. 98 The order did not provide a 
carte hhmvhc to build new* churches and. in fact, was in accordance with a 
liberal interpretation of the long-standing Pact of c Urnai\ But the Christians 
interpreted the order differently and pressed ahead with their construction 
plans. In protest, a group of Muslims occupied the building site of the 
Armenian Catholic Church and consecrated it as a mosque. Other Muslims 
brought suit in the shari*a court to slop the construction of a Mclkitc 
Catholic cathedral. That site was also occupied briefly and was only vacated 
alter the Mclkilcs gave gifts to the qadi and the naqih ai-ashrof(hca6 of the 

Muslim discontent erupted in October of 1850 with a spasm of violence 
directed at Christian churches, shops, and homes, The spark to the riot, 
which coincided with the Muslim celebration of c ld al-Adha (Feast of the 
Sacrifice), was a rumor that conscription would be implemented in the city 
after the feast. There had been protests thai had turned into riots in 
Aleppo's past but this was the first time that a riol had purely sectarian 
targets. Clearly something more than the prospect of the draft was troubling 
the city's Muslim population. An Ottoman account listed 20 Christians as 
killed by (he rioters, with 6 churches. 36 shops, and 688 homes either totally 
destroyed or gulled, 1130 Despile the wholesale sacking of the prosperous 
Christian quarters outside the city walls. Christian casualties were relatively 
light. Christian homes within predominantly Muslim quarters inside the city 
walls were not touched. Many of those from the afflicted quarters Ited to the 
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city's caravansaries where they found protection from the European 
consuls, or as was the case of Bakhk hash's family were saved through the 
intervention of Muslim neighbors or friends. 

We know the rioLers* grievances from a petition they sent to the sultan 
while they still ruled the city's streets.' 01 They slated they would willingly 
turn in their arms, but they would not permit conscription. They further 
insisted that they were not rebels and pledged their loyalty, announcing 
their readiness to offer up their wealth, souls, and children for "our lord the 
sullan and the faith of Islam/" As manv of Ihe rioters were from former 
janissary families, (heir offer of military service is not a contradiction to 
Iheir opposition lo conscription. Rather* it would restore ihcm to ilicir 
former status and income as ihe sultan's military in the city. That, of course, 
was precisely what the Tanzimat reformers did not want. Further demands 
included that the tax recently announced, the wrgff, be assessed on property 
and not individuals. After these mil ml demands, the grievances became 
sectarian. Christians should not be allowed to ring church bells or to raise 
the cross above the heads of Muslims; neither the Christians nor the foreign 
consuls should be allowed to hold black slaves. The issue of non-Muslims 
holding African slaves, who were presumed by Muslims lo be either already 
Muslim or potential]) so as pagans, had arisen earlier as an imperial order 
in 1843 had directed Aleppo's priests and rabbis lo he vigilant lest aon- 
Muslims acquire Muslim slaws- While not acknowledging their source, 
the rioters' demands would reinstate the former status quo of the Pad oi 
c Umar, Finally, ihcy insisted the Christians must treat all Muslims with 
respect. Their message was unambiguous. The Ottoman dynasty must 
return to its former place as the protector of Muslim privilege and end its 
flirtation wiih the Christians. 

The rioters were not alone in Iheir resentment of the Christians" recent 
behavior Aleppo's leading Muslim clergy, including Sayyid Muhammad 
Sharayyifzadah, the mu/ih al-ashrqf, and Ihe city's mufti Taqi al-Din 

Mudarriszadah* dispatched their own report to the Porte on October 21, 
iSfa). I he Ottoman authorities would later exile both men on tlie suspicion 
of iheir complicity in the riot. Unlike the colloquial Arabic of the rioters' 
tetter, their version of the events was written in formal Ottoman Turkish. 
The clergy blamed the Christians for having set off the rioi with their 
provocative behavior. They cited the ringing of church bells and public 
displays of crosses as having infringed upon the public space of the 
Muslims. Their contempt for the Christians is best illustrated by their use of 
the Turkish colloquial slur for non* Muslims "gdym meytlam" (Infidel 
Square) for the afflicted Christian quarters of Judayda. 111 * Significantly. 
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there was no mention of conscription or the new taxes. A second memorial 
from ihc city's secular Muslim notables echoed the llama's sentiments. The 
Christians had been attacked by the moh as they had exceeded the "limits" 
{Inuiud) placed upon them by the shari%. ,fr1 The report on the crisis filed by 
the governor Mustafa Zarif Paja simply summarized* without editorial 
comment, the testimony of the local Muslims. The rebels had given as the 
reasons lor the rising that the Christians had rung their church bells, raised 
up crosses, held black slaves, ridden horses, and dressed like Muslims. He 
added that unless the rebels were punished, a II of Arabistan would revert to 
its rebellious ways. 10 * In these various accounts of the causes of the riot 
reaching Istanbul, taxes and conscription were lading fast into the back- 
ground or the clamor of sectarian dissonance. 

A Christian version of the causes of the riot, signed by all the chief clerics 
of the city save Mazlum who had escaped 10 Beirut in (he melee, also 
emphasized the growing, sectarian antagonism in the city, 106 As might be 
expected, they had a different set of villains. Since the Hgyptian occupation 
of Syria, ihey complained thai Muslims had been aciing badly towards 
Christians in both words and deeds. Starting in the previous year. Muslims 
had begun to boast openly that they would soon take the Christians* homes 
and women away from them. The Christians wrote that Taqi al-Din Efendi 
had encouraged such talk rather than attempt to diffuse the situation. The 
denes' letter highlighted the Muslim seizure of the two cathedral building 
sites as a crucial acceleration in the deterioration of communal relations, 
with the Porte having seemingly condoned the Muslim misbehavior by its 
inaction. This provided. Ihey wrote* a clear signal to the Muslims that 
further outrages would be tolerated. The order for conscription had only 
served, in the Christians* view, to set off a social eruption that had been 
steadily building. Al the time of the riot, ii would seem thai belli Muslims 
and Christians could agree that the underlying causes of the violence were 
secl-irian, rather than fear of conscription or laxes. 

The central government* as the governor had suggested* could nol allow 
the rioters a victory as that would undermine the legitimacy of the 
Tanzimau The bureaucrats were also keenly aware* via Ottoman diplomats 
in Paris and London, lliat European newspapers were using the events in 
Aleppo as a test case to see if the sulian redly cared about his Christian 
subjects. 107 The Ottoman army took Aleppo back for the sultan by storm 
between November 5 and November 9. 1850. The quarters of Bab 
al*Nayrab_ Banqusa, and Qarhq. which reputedly served as the rebels' 
stronghold, were bombarded by artillery 1, and then taken by fierce house*Uv 
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house fighting- It was a lopsided battle. Kerim Paga. commander of the 
Arabisian Ordusu (Arniy or Arabia), reported 3,400 rebels were killed and 
230 arrested, with Ottoman losses of onlv 27 dead and 92 wounded. xm Of 
course, the Ottomans had the artillery- There were no estimates of Muslim 
civilian casualties* But Ihcy must have been considerable as contemporary 
sources reported that the targeted quarters were leveled. IUV 

Sectarian tensions were on the rise elsewhere in greater Syria as welL In 
Lebanon, an ongoing competition for political dominance between Druzc 
and Maronite emirs* which had emerged in the aftermath of the Egyptian 
occupation, provoked a simmering low level of communal violence with 
occasional sectarian murders, always answered in kind, Reports of that 
violence helped to keep communities elsewhere in Syria on edge, News or 
the Crimean War further acerbated tensions. Consul Werry described the 
difference with which the various inhabitants of Aleppo received the same 
news. 

The advice received here of the success of the sultan's troops on the passage of the 
Danube was received here by (lie whole Muslim population and the European with 
enthusiasm, but it was observed that this news was not so acceptable to the different 
rites of the Christian rayahs this feeling may be partly explained sis having its 
origins in ihe calamities they experienced during the insurrection which occurred 
here three years ago from which they obtained no indemnity but there is no mistake 
in placing the Orthodox Greek? and the majority of the Catholic Greeks In Syria, as 
the devoted allies of Russia. ! lfl 

As a representative of Britain, an ally of the sultan in his war with Russia. 
Werry might be excused for seeing a Russian sympathizer in every Chris- 
tian. He may have been correct in assessing the loyalties of the Orthodox 
Christians, but he was wrong in regards to the city's Catholics. The Catholic 
diarist Bakhkhash referred \o the sultan's war against the Russians as a 
jihad and labeled the czar as an "enemy of peace'* in one entry with news of 
the war, hardly the sentiments of a "devoted ally," 11 ' An American 
missionary in Aleppo also reported widescale support for ihc sultan in both 
Muslim and Christian communities* 113 

The same could not be said for the reaction of the various communities lo 
the sultan's reform edict of 1856 (hat had come* in part, as repayment to the 
British for their support in the war with Russia* Even in ihe sultan's inner 
circle* Cevtfci Pa§a voiced the unease k\\ by some among the sultan's 
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leading bureaucrats al its reading. 1 n AI*Shaykh al-Ustuwani. a Damascene 
qadt. recorded that his city's governor called the Muslim notables to hear 
the proclamation read aloud. He added, "All the Muslims became ashen 
faced and ihcy asked God Most High thai He glorify ihe faith and gram 
victory lo the Muslims." 11- * In sharp contrast, BakhkhaslTs entry Tor March 
2 8. 1856 described the Christians* enthusiastic reaction to the public 
reading of Ihe sultan^ order, al u reception held by ihe French consul lo 
mark the occasion. 115 

Elsewhere* a British missionary urged ihe ringing of the church bells in 
Ihe Palestinian market town of Nablus to announce ihe new era* When 
questioned by Ihe town's governor if he had permission* he replied simply 
thai the Hatt-i Hi'mutyun gave him the right. Two days later, ihe honorary 
French consul in the town* a local Muslim* ran up the tricolore above his 
Eiouse to announce Ihe birth of the son of Napoleon II. The combination of 
the two celebrations incensed ihe Muslim population. When another 
Protestant missionary returned from a hunting trip* replete with horse and 
rifle, he encountered a group of angry Muslims. He panicked* shot, and 
killed a beggar in the crowd. The missionary made his escape, but the 
crowd, enraged at his effrontery in violating two of the proscriptions of the 
Pact of L Ulnar as much as at the death he had caused, quickly turned into a 
mob. They attacked all symbols of the detested, new dispensation; they tore 
down the flags of the honorary consuls, dragged the bell off the Protestant 
mission house, and looted the homes of the newly converted Protestants. 
There was much materia] damage inflicted by the rioters* but only one 
elderly Christian was killed. Three years previously, there had been violence 
in Nablu« between Protestants and Orthodox Christians and tensions were 
already running high among the town's Christian community. Significantly. 
Muslims had only targeted those with foreign protection* including several 
Muslims, and the hapless Protestants as symbols of the new order, while the 
larger Orthodox population in the town was spared. 116 

Sectarian relations had clearly deteriorated in Syria by mid-century. But 
tt is difficult to know how relations between individual members of (he 
communities were affected. In the aftermath of the riots* Uakhkhash was 
clearly traumatized. His diary entries reflect his fear thai another rising was 
imminent He recorded occasional incidents of violence or insults between 
members of the different communities throughout the 1850s as auguries of 
worse to come. The Syrian provinces with their large, prosperous, and self* 
confident Christian minority had become the battlefield where the forces of 
political -centralization and modernization struggled against the resistance 
of tradition. Unfortunately, the Christians had come to represent in the 
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minds of many Muslims all that was wrong with innovation. It did not help 
that they were also perceived as prospering in this new* environment while 
Muslims lagged behind. Perhaps nowhere was Lhis perception more widely 
shared than in Syria's* unofficial capital. Damascus. Until the Egyptian 
occupation, it Nad been left largely untouched by the maelstrom of 
economic change. But in the Tanzimat era. its inhabitants began lo 
experience most of the changes that had occurred in the coastal cities and 
Aleppo over the last two centuries, compressed into just three decades.* 1 
The spark to what would become the largest mlereommunal conflagration 
in Syria, however, came from outside* 

In the spring of I860, ihe Druze leadership in Lebanon rallied their 

kinsmen and peasant retainers Tor it general offensive against the Maroniies 

whom I hey fell had usurped their political privilege* The Marunile elite was 
in a weak position as an ongoing popular uprising in the Ktsrawan region, 
beginning in 135-8* had severely challenged ils authority. Hie civil unresl 
generated by the rising spread into regions inhabited by both Maronites and 
I )? u/es and the I )i uze emirs concluded that it was now time lo act, A series 
of strikes on Christian villages and towns followed, culminating in the sack 
of the Christian market towns of Zahle and Dayr al-Qamar in June I860. 
Many hundreds of Christians were killed and most of the houses in the two 
formerly prosperous towns destroyed. ' I8 The "events" in Lebanon repeated 
an ugly pattern of sectarian violence, now* termed "ethnic cleansing/" which 
had first appeared in the Greek War for Independence with the massacre oi 
Muslims in the Peloponncsc and the responding Muslim attacks on Greeks 
elsewhere* Similar cycles of outrages followed by counter outrages in 
revenge, or as preemptive strikes before the other community had a chance 
to act, would erupt periodically elsewhere in the empire until its dissolution- 
En Lebanon, wilh the Christian men singled out for slaughter and Christian 
homes burned* Ihe survivors lied for whatever safety [hey could lind. 
Several thousand found their way to Damascus in the summer of I860 
further exacerbating tensions in that city* Adding lo the general anxiety of 
the Muslim population, the victorious Uruzes were reported to be converg- 
ing on Damascus* joined by other Drupes and Bedouin from the Hawran 
who were rumored to be drawn in by the promise of loot- The Muslims of 
the city feared the Druzes about as much as did the Christians, 119 but 
sectarianism now so divided the communities thai any common action was 
unimaginable. 

1 id al-Adha. which was feared as an emotional flash point as it had been 
in Aleppo in 1850, passed without incident in early July. Shortly thereafter, 
a group of Muslim adolescents started painting crosses on the streets and 
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doorways of houses in the Christian quarter. Some of these were arrested by 
the Ottoman authorities on July 9, I860 and were ordered to clean the 
streets under an armed, guard. A Muslim crow r d quickly gathered and 
demanded the boys be released. This led to a general melee in the city with 
various hotheads urging the Muslims to attack the Christians in revenge for 
all the imagined wrongs that the Muslims hud suffered since the Egyptian 
occupation, Druzcs and Muslim villagers poured into the city for loot, as 
feared, and an orgy of violence shook the city for eight days until order was 
linally restored. In the aftermath, the Christian Quarter of the city was a 
smoldering ruin and the estimates of the Christian dead ranged from a few 
hundred to ten thousand. I2 ° 

As in Aleppo, the actual cause lhai served to sei off the riot in Damascus 
had been unimportant. The deslructiveness of the mob's fury and the target 
of iheif anger, however, serve to pinpoint where the true grievances lay. The 
Muslim elite of Damascus, in the aftermath of the riot, held remarkably 
similar opinions as their Aleppine counterparts as to where the blame for 
the destruction properly should be placed. The perpetrators hail been the 
rabble of the city and, more importantly, outsiders. In Shaykhal-Usluwani's 
view, the Ottoman army had also played a role as he claimed individual 
soldiers had led the way in seeking out Christian homes and shops to 
pillage* While not apportioning blame on the Christians for their own 
predicament, the Shaykh felt that they exaggerated their losses in the 
aftermath for illicit gain. 1 * 1 Muhammad Abu*l-Su c ud al-Hasibi. another 
Muslim notable who was arrested by the Ottomans for complicity in the 
riot, was less generous* He held the Christians 1 arrogance and greed 
responsible for their downfall. 1 ™ In both Aleppo and Damascus, ihe 
Muslim elite fell thai the punishment meted out lo convicted rioters and the 
imposition of fines on th<? Muslin* community collectively for compensation 
were excessive and unfair. The tragedy of the sectarian riots had widened 
the chasm between ihe communities as each community* in turn, could only 
see its own role as thai of victim, 

Elsewhere iai the Of Ionian Arab lands, the pace of change was much 
slower than had occurred in Syria. Conscription was not introduced in (he 
provinces of Basra or Baghdad until 1870, following the appoimment of the 
Tanzimai reformer Midhai Pa§a as governor in Baghdad. He was also 
responsible for the introduction of various olher manifestations of the new 
regime. 1 -* Trouble did break out between Jews and Muslims in Baghdad in 
1889 after ihe burial of a prominent member of the Jewish community in a 
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shrine venerated by believers- in froth religious traditions. Bui quick action 
by the Ottoman authorities and members of the local Muslim elite pre* 
vented any deaths and quieted the city- 134 Kurdish tribes in the north 
unleashed a number of raids against Christian villagers in Mosul province 
and southeastern Anatolia, beginning in the 1840s and these would intensify 
towards the end of the century. But the nineteenth century ended in the 
southern Iraqi provinces without any further major outbreaks of sectarian 
violence. 

Further afield, a riot occurred in Jeddah in Arabia in 1858. It coukl be 

more accurately described as a reaction to the privilege of foreign proteges 

rather than an out burst of sectarianism as some of those attacked* as had 
been the case in Nablus two years earlier* were Muslims who held foreign 
passports, hs origins, however, were iueled by the resentment held by local 
elites at the attempts by Istanbul to assert its control in the region as well as 
their anger over the injustice of the capitulatory regime. Otherwise, the 
massacre oPiweniy-iwo foreigners and their proteges could not be said to 
have grown out of grievances over the Tanzimai's promise of equality 
between the religious sects per se. 121 Nonetheless, in far off Aleppo. 
Bakhkhash recorded the event: "We heard that in Jeddah. thev Jailed all the 
Franks even though the son of the emir, the son of the ruler saved (some?) 
from the massacre. On Crete. Christians and Islam are fighting. The 
Christians rose, were victorious, and they killed Warn/*™ The linkage of 
the two events in one brief entry is telling. Bakhkhash's world-view reduced 
all political news into one simple question* "What did it mean for the 
Christians?*" In that regard, his was not so different from the world-view 
held by ihe Damascene chronicler. Hasan al-Agha in that all reports were 
refracted through the prism of religious identity. 

Conclusion 

The Aleppo riot curiously prefigured the riot in New York City in July 
1863, in regards to lis immediate cause and ihe ultimate human targets of 
the rioters* outraged 7 The latter was also fueled by conscription anxieties, 
but quickly turned both anli-eslahlishment and anti-African-Amertcan. The 
African- American victims of the New York mob were targeted because of 
their race in the same way that Aleppo's Christians had heen Largeled due 
to their religious identity. Both groups had historically been viewed as 
subordinate in terms of the politically dominant group and both were now 
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enjoying, or about to enjoy, emancipation of sons. Both sets of riots 
mobilized the marginalized underclass of what might, be seen as the majority 
populations of either city whites in New York- Muslims in Aleppo. The 
largely lrish*bom mob in New York included many recent arrivals who 
viewed the African- Americans as economic competitors and a barrier lo 
their own advancement, as well as symbols of a war they did not want lo 
light. The rioters in Aleppo came from neighborhoods that were also on the 
periphery of the city bolh physically and socially and they fell displaced 
by the changes thai reintegration into the empire entailed. 13 * The rioters in 
New York acted out of fear that their economic and social upward mobility 
was blocked; Aleppo's rioters were no doubt plagued by the sense thai 
everything was getting worse for litem in a spiral of downward mobility. 
Bui once a spark had ignited their anger, diverse grievances in both sets of 
rioters collapsed into rage at a segment of the population they perceived to 
be "outsiders." 

There were parallels to the two cases in the causes of the riot in Damascus 
as well. There* of course, Imd been no threat of conscription in Damascus. 
That innovation was already in place providing the unruly conscripts 
representing the sultan's writ in the city. Bui there were fears rampant in the 
Muslim community of attack by either the Druzes or Christians and there 
was lingering Muslim resentment at the public processions mourned by (he 
triumphalist Mel kite Catholics through the city on various occasions. 
Furthermore the poor of the city, who would ultimately be charged with the 
responsibility for ihe damage, must have fell akin lo the Nc\v York mob in 
that a new set of rules had been put in place that would leave them at the 
bottom of the social heap* Muslims perceived their Christian* and especially 
Melkite Catholic, neighbors as "uppity/' arrogant in their wealth and 
privilege. In this regard the c ulama of Damascus anil Aleppo were partially 
correct in assessing the causes of discontent* In Aleppo, the mob had 
tellingly largeted Mazlum. his new cathedral, and wealthy Avrupa tiicatm 

with particular wrath and vengeance; in Damascus, the first targets were 
locals who worked for foreign consulates and held protege status. The 
Eargets in either city were not just random Christians, but those whose 
uealth and political advantage provided ihe evidence, if any were needed, 
dial the traditional social hierarchy which held that any Muslim was 
superior lo any non*Muslim had been overturned- 129 

It was a complex set of circumstances thai led the mob to target 
Christians as the focus of their anger. Fear, more than loathing, was 
perhaps the crucial emotion in the mix. In the case of Damascus, there was 
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fear of the violence in Lebanon spreading 10 ihe city; in Aleppo there was 
the fear of the draft. In both cities, there was fear of the new order the 
Tanzimat regime was imposing upon people who were ill prepared to adapt 
to it. Greed was clearly another element at play as in both Aleppo and 
Damascus the quarters where poor Christians lived survived unharmed* But 
it was also in the poorer quarters that Christians and Muslims lived together 
as neighbors and in both Damascus and Aleppo* Muslims in mixed quarters 
protected their Christian neighbors from harm. Those eventually named or 
punished for cilher riot were almost entirely from the poor Muslim quarters 
of both cities some ironically coming from those same mixed quarters or 
were outsiders, Nevertheless, the fact that the Muslim elites sac by without 
intervention in both cities tells us it was more than gree<l and Tear alone that 
fueled Ihe outrages* Aleppo had seen many civil disturbances in the century 
preceding 1 850, and rioters had often sought lo loot the Christian quarters 
as an easy mark. In ihe earlier troubles* Muslim notables had intervened 
quickly before the situation became too destructive or deadly, lit 1850, they 
hid with the governor in a barracks outside (he city. Similarly, with the 
exception of the lionized v Abd al*Qadir aWaza'iri. most Muslim notables in 
Damascus sat out the troubles at home. 

Their inaction represented their reception of the Tanzimat reforms, rather 
than arising out of longstanding bigotry against Christians. The Muslim 
elites of Syria resented the speed of change and the diminution of ttieir 
authority that the Tanzimal had set in motion. Throughout the long 
eighteenth century* (he Muslim notables of Syria's great inland cities had 
developed it political moths vivetti/t that existed largely outside the direct 
control of Istanbul They had done things the way that they had wanted 
and had got away with doing so, with only Ihe minimum of intervention 
from Istanbul Now the stale was intruding into their lives and livelihoods 
in an unprecedented way. The apparent rise of the Christians was simply 
emblematic of all lhal had gone wrong. In Aleppo, the Christians had been 
content to have clientage relationships with the Muslim elites in the long 
eighteenth century, but now they were acting as equals or worse. In 
Damascus, the change of economic and political status for Christians had 
occurred much more quickly and seemed to- be propelling Christians to 
unprecedented wealth and injluence at a time when local Muslims fell their 
traditional privilege threatened. 

The Ottoman authorities and European observers blamed the c ulama in 
Damascus and Aleppo for having incited anli*Christian feeling. Although 
we have no direct evidence of that, it is reasonable to assume that individual 
members of that class might have invoked the Pact of *Umar in their 
sermons loading up to the violence when inveighing against the Tanzimat 
reforms. Nonetheless, their sins of omission seem greater than any sins of 
commission that they might have committed. In Ihe aftermath of Ihe riots, 
thev might console themselves that the Christians had received their well- 
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deserved chastisement, while Ihey themselves were personally innocent 
of involvement. But that satisfaction must have been bitter sweet. The 
humiliation of ihe Christians by a mob made up of men. whom they 
detested almost as much as they resented the Christians, must have evoked 
mixed emotions for the Muslim elites of Aleppo and Damascus as they 
surveyed Ihc damage wrought by Ihal mobs lury lo Ihcir respective cities. 



CHAPTER 6 



After the "events"; Ihe search for community in the 
twilight of empire 



Inhabitant of the British Isles came to identify themselves as Britons 
during their own "long" eighteenth century, 1707 1837, "Brhishness" as 
constructed by the elites of the ihr« historically separate peoples was a 
supranational political identity, which united diverse traditions under one 
crown, even as those elites continued to revel in their own separate cultural 
identities* Once articulated, the notion that there was a political community 
comprised of Britons trickled down to the less-fortunate subjects of the king 
and they too. in time, largely adopted that identity as their own* Remaining 
loyal sons and daughters of Scotland. England, and Wales, they could agree 
that ultimately they were also Britons. Linda Colley posits that this political 
cohesion was fostered by four distinct cultural and institutional strands 
shared by those who would come to imagine themselves as Britons 
Protestantism, pride in and ambitions for empire, a "cull of commerce/" 
and loyalty lo the Hanoverian monarchy over Jacobite claimants. 1 The 
prominent place of religion in defining who was properly British effectively 
kept the majority of the inhabitant* of the second isle in the kingdom. 
Ireland* from acknowledging that they too were Britons. 2 

A similar transformation in the boundaries of political community would 
be necessary for the subjects of the Ottoman sultans, and for those of the 
Hapsburg emperors and KotnanolV czars as well, if their multi-ethnic 
empires were to survive the rising tide of ethnically based nationalisms in 
the late nineteenth ceniury. The political situation for ihe elites of all three 
empires* however, could not have been more different from that blessing the 
would-be Briton elites in the previous century who were able to weather all 
challenges to their hegemony both al home and abroad. Even so. Abdul* 
Hamid, the last effective sultan in the line of Osman (IS76 1909), tried lo 
introduce religion and the institution of the sultanate as a transnational glue 
to hold his empire together whether consciously following a foreign model 

1 Linda Colley. Britons: Fvrgmz the Saturn l?U7 J«7(Ne\v Haven. CI* IW2f 
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or not. But without viable economic incentives for his myriad subjects to 
remain Ottoman and lacking an inculcated pride in empire, his was a 
Sisyphean task, doomed with historical hindsight to failure. 

Sultan Abdul'Hamid ascended the throne of the House of Osman 
surrounded by murky circumstances. Insurrection had broken out in Bosnia 
in IS75 and quickly spread to Bulgaria. The Tanzimat reformers seized the 
developing crisis as an opportunity. They convinced Istanbul's chief mufti 
on May 30. JS76 lo issue a deposition order for Sultan Abdul-Aziz, whom 
they saw as an impediment to reform* They then installed Murad, his 
nepliew and more importantly the son of AbdOl-Mecid who remained every 
reformer s favorite sultan, on the throne. The new sullan proved incapable 
of coping wiih the burd-ens of office and was himself deposed wiihin four 
months in favor of his brother, Abdul-Ilamicl. Abdiil-Ifamid became sultan 
with the troubles in Bulgaria threatening to escalate inlo war with Russia 
and the European powers pressing for debt repayment; Nonetheless, he 
appointed Midhat Pa§a, the darling of the reformers* as his prime minister 
and allowed for the promulgation of the new constitution in a bow to the 
Tanzimat bureaucrats to whom he owed his throne. The empire's expert* 
meni in democracy was shortlived. Russia invaded the Ottoman lands in 
1877, ostensibly to help the Bulgarian rebels, and the sultan, facing a losing 
war. dismissed the parliament in 1878. 

The European media of his day reviled Abdul-Hamid as a tyrant and 
despot. Armenian historians regard him as the instigator of pogroms that 
pitted Turks and Kurds against Armenians, initiating a spiral of communal 
violence that would culminate in the tragedy of the Hirst World War and 
the extirpation of Ihc ancient Armenian communili.es from Anatolia.* 
Recently, however, there has been some revisionism o( Abdfll-Hmnid's 
place in history- 4 This scholarly recasting of the period is still ongoing, but 
it has already provided a more sophisticated interpretation o( Ihe sultan 
beyond the long-standing Western stereotype of "Abdul the Damned" so 
popular in the Victorian press. But even with this revisionism, it must be 
noted that Abdul-Hantid employed ihe rallying cry of a politicized Islam to 
try to save his empire and that could only be repellent to ihe empire's 
diverse Christian minorities. His playing of ihe "Islamic card/* coupled 
witli ongoing nationalist agitation against the empire, resulted in increas- 
ingly bitter ethnic/religious polarization in Anatolia where Greek and 
Armenian nationalist ambitions, when added to Muslim fears, produced a 
volatile tinder box. Ironically given the outcome in neighboring Anatolia. 
Abdul-Hamid's use of religion had a calming effect in the Ottoman Arab 
provinces. There the sultan's rhetoric comforted (he Muslim elites lo fear no 
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longer thai Christian upstarts would usurp their formerly dominant political 
and economic positions. With that threat removed, the Muslim elites could 
return to their former attitude of noblesse oblige toward the non*Muslims. 
As the rest of the empire descended into communal warfare, the waning 
decades of the nineteenth century witnessed ;i political reconciliation of 
sorts among the elites of the various religious communities in the Ottoman 
Arab world. 

Ollomanism and Arahism 

The "events" of 1850 in Aleppo and I860 in Lebanon and Damascus had a 
sobering impact on the Muslim elites- throughout Syria- Despile the terror 
among some in Aleppo's Christian population that the Muslim common 
people would rise up again to become a mob and repeal their actions of 
1850, (he worst did not happen. William Benton, an American Oongrega- 
tionalist missionary in the city, wrote on January 20. 1854 that while the 
ordinary Muslims on the street were insolent toward Christians, there had 
been no further outbreaks of violence. He credited this turn of events to the 
leading Muslims in the city, who having given written guarantees to the 
governor that they would protect the Christians* remained true to their 
pledge to keep the city quiet.* J. H. Skene, the British consul in the city 
echoed Benton's observation, noting that religious tolerance was provincial 
government policy: the city's ^ulitma had rebuked Muslims who had 
accosted Christians on the street an-d preached sermons highlighting the 
equality of all humankind before God/ 1 In the summer of I860 as rumors of 
the fighting in Lebanon reached Aleppo, the city's Muslim poor began lo 
agitate against perceived Christian privilege once again. The governor met 
the threat with a firm show of force, apparently having learnt from the fatal 
mistake of his predecessor in 1850 not to let things get out of hand* The 
Christians had also absorbed a valuable lesson from the pasi and they 
offered "protection** money to potential rioters. Turlher dampening the 
tensions, the Muslim notables organized patrols in the Christian quarters in 
a demonstration of civic responsibility. When Damascus erupted in July. 
Aleppo stayed calm through the combined efforts of the foreign consuls, the 
Ottoman officials, and not least the Muslim notables. 7 

There is less evidence of the Damascene v ularna having taken a similarly 
positive role in defusing potentially disruptive situations after I860. But it 
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should be noled thai SAbd al-Razzaq al-Bilar took the risk of delivering a 
sermon, condemning the rioters while the unrest in hi* city was still under 
way.* Anti-Christian incidents did not become deadly when sectarian 
tensions dared up again in Damascus during the economic depression in the 
1870s and wc must assume that the -city's Muslim notables had become 
more vigilant to prevent a repetition of the "events'* of 1860/' Elsewhere. 
Muslim notables in Beirut, which had escaped sectarian violence in I860, 
often acted in conjunction with ihcir Christian counterparts to keep 
simmering sectarian tensions from breaking out into full-scale warfare. 
Similarly Muslim notables in Baghdad worked with Jewish community 
leaders to diffuse potential flash points. 1 * 1 Sectarianism continued to 
pervade the political atmosphere of the Ottoman Arab lands through the 
end of the nineteenth century and resentment of perceived Christian 
privilege still haunted ihe Muslim poorer classes. But these did not lead to 
any further major communal outbursts and we are lefi with ihe question, 
"whynoir 

The Arab nationalist explanation, advanced most eloquently by George 
Anionius. suggests an ideological convergence of Muslim and Christian 
elites occurred in the second half of the nineteenth century. 11 Together they 
promoted the articulation of an Arab national identity to supercede former 
communal religious identities and which (hey hoped would lead to a 
political reconciliation among Syria's diverse religious communities. The 
nationalist historians contend chat Christian intellectuals began to immerse 
themselves in the classical Arabic culture in ihe afiermalh of the troubles of 
mid-cenlur>\ They were encouraged in this pursuit, in no small pari* by the 
education in classical Arabic that they had received in the Protestant 
mission schools* Over lime. Christian intellectuals in Beirut, and later 
Cairo, Paris, and New York, established links with like-minded Muslims. 
Together, they promulgated variations on a spectrum of political ideal* that 
scholars have labeled "Arabian," whether their ultimate aspirations lay 
with cultural autonomy within the empire or actual independence outside 
it,- 12 Pride tit th>e Arab pasu and the hope of creating an equally- proud Arab 
future, lay at the heart of what was initially a literary movement. None- 
theless* the cultural awakening had political implications as it redrew the 
boundaries of the politically imagined community. With the defining 
clement of inclusion transferred from religion lo language, the sectarianism 
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of Ihe mid-nineteenth century was subverted by llie nationalist ambitions of 
the early twentieth century. 

As in the case of most linear, causal historical explanations, the Arab 
nationalist version of the past, while compelling in its simplicity, has come 
under very effective revisionist fire J 3 Language- based nationalism no 
longer seems to be (he inevitable outcome of political "modernity/ 1 as was 
once taken for granted in historical narratives. The reemergence of Islam as 
a political ideology has had a sobering effect on the formerly optimistic, and 
now seemingly premature, assessment of the death of sectarianism in the 
Arab world advanced by the nationalists* The consensus of the historical 
revisionists is thai while Ihe cultural renaissance was important in helping 
Christian Arabs to imagine themselves as. being primarily Arab in terms of 
their cultural identity* it had little*, if any. impact on Muslim Arabs* Before 
the nineteenth century, Arab Christians, with a few notable exceptions, had 
been lax in their interest, and subsequent knowledge, of classical Arabic 
grammar and syntax as is demonstrated by the loose colloquial style of their 
chronicles and petitions. Ihe often nearly incomprehensible dialect in which 
Na c um Bakhkhash, who frighieningly tutored Ottoman officers in Arabic, 
jolted down his journal entries, provides further evidence that even supptv 
sedly educated Christians were blithely unconcerned about the grammatical 
rules or vocabulary of fitslut (the classical literary language). By mid* 
century, however* individual Christians had begun to study and learnt to 
appreciate the classics of Arabic literature. In the process, they began to 
incorporate its literary standards as their own. Their discovery and glorifica- 
tion of what were largely secular classics, is known in Arabic as the nalufa 
(renaissance). With that newly acquired appreciation* many in the Arab 
Christian elite started to define themselves culturally as Arabs with an 
acquired pride in a brilliant literary past lhal they acknowledged as shared 
with, and produced by. the ancestors of their Muslim neighbors. 

They were, no doubt, aided in this construction by the tendency estab- 
lished among Christian Arab historians in Syria to identify themselves as 
"Syrians" as early as ihe eighteenth century. 14 A$ previously noted, this 
identification grew out of the struggle between Catholics and Orthodox over 
the definition of what constituted the "traditional** church in the see of 
Anlioch. Once having established an identity based on residence in a 
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defined geographical space that included an implicit acceptance that 
Muslims could also be fellow "Syrians/" (he shift lo an identity based on the 
language spoken by those who shared that geographically defined territory 
was relatively easy. But it is questionable how deeply such sentiments 
permeated into the self-understanding of ordinary Christian Arab men and 
women. Syrian immigrants to the US before the First World War routinely 
identified themselves by (heir religious community when asked their nation- 
ality by immigration officials. 4 " 1 

In contrast lo this tentative progression toward Arabism embarked upon 
by some Christian intellectuals in Egypt and the Fertile Crescent, very few 
Arabic-speaking Jews participate! in the secular Arab literary revival before 

ihe First World War. There were, of course, the notable exceptions of the 

Egyptian satirist, Ya c qub Sanu 1 ' (ttom ik plume. Abu Natldara in Ihe 
Egyptian colloquial Arabic in which he wrote), the Jewish literary society of 
Damascus and Murad haraj's work tit helping lo define Egyptian mu$ic m 
the «arly twentieth century. K * But a$ was noted earlier, the majority of the 
Jews of the Ottoman Arab provinces were slow to embrace ait ideological 
modernity that included an imagining of a political community that 
transcended religious difference. The exceptions seem to highlighl the 
generalization that most of the Jews who did embrace a European imagined 
"modernity" found it in the schools of the Alliance, and those, unlike the 
Protestant schools, did not foster any identification with an imagined Arab 
pasl. It also should be noted that the Jews* major experience with sectar- 
ianism in the nineteenth century had come at the hands of Christian and not 
Muslim antagonists* Jews had continued to live circumspectly in the 
Tanzimai period and unlike the Christians did not attract Ihc fury of 
Muslim mobs. Having weathered ihe storm of Muslim sectarianism anon- 
ymously. Arabic-speaking Jews may not have felt the need to establish 
themselves as Arabs politically or culturally and they remained content 
within their community as established by "tradition/* 

Zionism was still a relatively novel ideology among Ihe empire's Jews al 
the outbreak of the First World War, And when ii did lind a local 
resonance, it was more often messianic in its inspiration than nationalist. 
But the continued psychological isolation of .lews from, their Christian and 
Muslim neighbors would mean that the restoration of Zion would become 
an increasingly attractive political option for many in the aftermath of the 
war. 17 The aspirations of other Jews in the post* war Arab lands led them lo 
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seek foreign protection, as was the case of the Jews of Baghdad in I9I9* 1K or 
continued emigration to Europe or the Americas. Among Arabic** peaking 
Jewish intellectuals* however there was a growing interest in cultivating an 
Arab identity in the mandate period. 1 '' even if most Jews in the region 
preferred lo cling to the older definition of community that kept the 
religions separate* It was* alter all* a strategy that had help them weather so 
much unrest in the past* The sectarian turmoil of the nineteenth century had 
left their communities untouched. By maintaining a low profile* the region's 
Jews had avoided conflict and collectively they saw no need to rethink 
intercommunal relations. Thai choice while understandable would produce 
tragic consequences for the continued survival of the ancient Jewish 
communities of Ihe Arab east in the twentieth century when the creation of 
the Stale of Israel brought into question their loyally to avowedly nation- 
alist Arab regimes. In much the same way, external events had led Muslims 
to question the loyalties of their Christian neighbors in the nineteenth 
century. 

The mtlula undoubtedly encouraged some Christian Arabs lo recast 
themselves as Arabs. But scholars have suggested that it was the Islamic 
reformist movement* known as the salafiyya (literally* "the way of the 
ancestors"), which promoted a revived Arab identity among Muslims in the 
second half of the nineteenth eenmr\.-' :< With luminaries such as 
Muhammad v AtxIuh in Egypt and Rashid Rtda in Syria* the salafiyya 
existed as an intellectual movement that was autonomous from* and often 
oblivious lo* the ttahda of the Christians. But each* in its turn* helped to 
accomplish the same goal* Lc. the emergence of .an Arab cultural conscious- 
ness among Arabic-speaking elites, whether Christian or Muslim. The 
proponents of the salafiyya sought lo invigorate Islam by identifying its 
fundamental truths and values and then to apply them to fashion a society 
that would be both Muslim and modernist at once. As such, the movement 
was even less overtly nationalist in its inspiration than the nahda. Rather its 
proponents declared their goal to be lite restitution of the Islamic truths and 
values of the first generation of Muslims that had been hi-dden beneath the 
accretion of obscurantist legal scholarship for centuries. Although the 
reformers proclaimed they were simpty returning to the "tradition" of their 
ancestors* the modernity the movement sought and the values it promoted 
were very much defined by the West. That was perhaps unavoidable as the 
salafiyya. unlike the reformist message of Muhammad ibn L Abd al-Wahhab 
in the eighteenth century to which it bore more than a passing resemblance* 
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arose out of a measured response lo ihe polemics against Islam so freely 
proffered by its late nineleenlh*century European critics, 21 

In seeking the spiritual revival of Islam, ihe intellectual vanguard of a 
Muslim modernity could not ignore the fraught political environment of the 
laic ninciecnih-ccnlury Middle East, An essential component of political 
modernism, as defined in the West, was Ihe m-tlion-statc and by necessity the 
scholars of the satqfiyya had lo address the concepts of nationality and 
citizenship in ihcir scheme of reform. Although a lew* such as Jama! al-Diit 
al-Afgham sought to create a fully fashioned pan-Muslim nationalism, most 
accepted that a building block lo that idealized umnut had to be either an 
Arab nation or the continuation of the Ottoman regime, albeii in a more 
democratically fashioned incarnation. Before the First World War. most 
would still hold that the Ottoman sultanate remained the last best hope of 
an Independent Islamic polity. Such a conclusion was fairly obvious for 
c Abduh in Kgypt, with a British occupation force stationed in his country, 
Bui even in more remote Baghdad, fears of European colonialist)) contrib- 
uted to pro-Ottoman sentiments among local Muslim elites," 2 The empire, 
for most Muslims and even some Christians, was simply seen as the only 
remaining political force capable of forestalling European imperial ambi- 
tions. On the other hand, fears that the Ottoman state might not survive left 
some to contemplate what might stand in its place lo prevent a European 
land-grab. For Aleppo's native &on, c Abd al-Rahman al*Kawnkibi. the 
apparent inability of the Ottomans to save Muslims from imminent disaster 
suggested the need lo revive a properly Arab caliphate whose very authen- 
ticity rooted in history would serve as a rallying point for Muslim resistance. 
His was an appeal \o which very few responded before the ttrsi World War. 
The majority among the Muslim Arab elites seemed content lo imagine an 
Islamic modernity under the protection of a liberal sultanate rather than lo 
contemplate a new state constructed on ihe foundations of Arabism, 
however defined, 2 * 

In their discussion of a reinvigoraled Islam, few of (lie would-be Islamic 
modernists addressed the question of the role of non-Muslims in a reformed 
Muslim polity directly. But their contention thai the inherited, calcified 
shari 4 'a tradition did not reflect the true spirit of the Qur'an and the 
Prophet's Swma+ opened the possibility of discarding the centuries old legal 
baggage derived from the Pact oP' Ulnar. Furthermore when looking to the 
Qur\m for inspiration, the reformers chose to emphasize the positive verses 
concerning the aid al*tthim>na in place of the negative ones. Similarly, rather 
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than dwell on ihe Prophet *s laler misadventures with the Jewish clans of 
Medina, they cited the "Constitution of Medina" as a mode! of good 
sectarian relations. If the Prophet could extend political rights to non* 
Muslims then so too could a modernist Islamic polity, without endangering 
ils Islamic -character* Indeed, the reformers painted to the traditions of 
political tolerance for the ahl a!-dhimma in the early Islamic period as a 
sharp contrast to the intolerance they claimed was rampant in prcmodern 
Europe. In this analysis. Lhey paralleled their contemporaries in Ihc 
European Jewish scholarly community who were advancing a depiction of 
an idealized Islamic golden age of religious tolerance with which to chastise 

iheir Christian fellow citizens. 

Beyond the Qur'an. Ihe Safafi movement looked to Ihe history of Islam 
in its early centuries as an inspiration, having been in their view an age of 
intellectual liberalism, philosophical debate, &nd scientific exploration, the 
equal of which Europe coukl only boast in the late nineteenth cenlury. As 
such, the Sa/afis were also drawn to the classics of Arabo-Muslim culture 
but for different reasons than attracted their Christian Arab contempor- 
aries. They saw the works as primarily Islamic* rather than Arab, classics. 
The end result was. however, an in-creasing pride iit that civilization as 
Arab, and a concomitant disregard of Islamic classics written in languages 
other than Arabic. For them, the glories of Islamic civilization were all 
Arab and the centuries of non*Arab rule w r ere consigned to an Islamic 
"Dark Ages," with history written invariably as decline alter 1258 and the 
end of Ihe Abbasid caliphate. In their recasting of early Islamic history, 
the reformers cited the cooperation between the Christian Arab tribes and 
the Muslim armies m spreading Ihc rule of Islam* However l hey sought to 
justify it t many Muslim intellectuals seemed to agree that society at the 
dawning of the twentieth century should be one in which Muslims. 
Christians, and Jews would <;njoy equal citizenship, even if the law of the 
land were based in ihe principles of Islam, Theirs was a liberal Islam at 
eas<? with the political categories advanced by the West* even as they 
remained supremely confident of the spiritual superiority of their own 
tradition. Unlike the political Islamists of a century later, they saw no 
contradiction '" bleeding the two. In short, their vision was not at odds 
with the Ottoman constitution of 1876. in being both modernist and 
Islamic at o.nce. 

Further encouraging an imagining of their future as Ottomans, the 
increasing inclusion of Arab Muslim elites into the Ottoman regime 
strengthened the ties between the sultan and his subjects in the Fertile 
Crescent. The anti-Christian outbursts in the mid-nineteenth century had 
come* in part, as a reaction to the displacement of those elites by the 
Tanztmal regime. Not surprisingly* anli-Chrislian sentiments diminished as 
the state recruited the children of Ihc formerly alienated notables into its 
ruling class and extended to them new opportunities for acquiring wealth- 
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Alter I860, scions of most of the leading Muslim families of Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Aleppo, and Baghdad, as well as newly arrived upstarts, found 
places in the ranks of the Ottoman provincial bureaucracies, having received 
education in the new government schools, al home or in Istanbul. This 
trend greatly accelerated in the reign Abdul-Humid as a part of his attempts 
to broaden the ruling class to include non -Turkish Muslims.* 4 The estab- 
lished Muslim elites prospered materially as well. The Ottoman Land Code 
of I85S permitted ihc acquisition of formerly slate-held lands {miri) by 
private individuate Although the intent had been to provide ownership lo 
peasant proprietors, in reality the Muslim Arab elites quickly moved to take 
possession of newly available agricultural resources." 5 With a boom in the 
export trade of commodities such as wheal, cotton . and tobacco after the 
depression of the early 1870s. Muslim landowners could rightly feci thai 
ehey too were profiting from the new imperial order 

Muslim elites throughout the Oiioman Arab provinces during the reign 
of Abdiil-Hamid could harbor both Arabisl and Oitomanisi sentiments at 
ehe same time, 2 * Pride in an Arab identity did not necessarily preclude 
loyalty to the Ottoman sultan, any more than pride in being a Scot 
prevented identification \\ ith Britain for a late eighteenth-century resident 
of Edinburgh. Increased opportunities for schooling and the proliferation 
of newspapers and books in Arabic led uv an increased awareness of the 
Arabs* past among those of the elite who could read. The glory* of the 
medieval period, which even European scholars were assessing as brilliant. 
seemed lo indicate lo many that another cultural renaissance was not only 
possible but inevitable* In the recasting of the past, the ancestors, whether 
Christian or Muslim* had been given a thoroughly Arab pedigree by 
proponents of both the mihda and the xafaftypt* although it is highly 
doubtful thai those same ancestors would have identified themselves as 
such. Bui that did not matter for those Christians and Muslims who were 
willing to face the new century together as Arabs. 

Beyond a cultural convergence that led &ome Muslims and Christians to 
imagine a common future based on a newly constructed common past, 
political and economic expediencies also encouraged a confluence of 
political interests among Muslim and Christian elites thai linked their 
destinies to a reinvigorated empire. While some Christians, most notably 
ihe Maroniles, still yearned for European protection, others of the educated 
elite, including Butrus al*Bustanh had become waxy of European and/or 
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North American cultural and political imperialism.-' Most simply under- 
stood that their political futures lay within a society where Islam was (he 
dominant cultural paradigm. Their newly acquired Arab identity encour- 
aged cooperation with their Muslim neighbors, who no longer seemed quite 
the outsiders they had once been perceived to be. The gradual reduction of 
official discrimination by the slate also fostered a new confidence among the 
Christian Arab commercial classes in the suhaiTs ability to provide them 
with a secure environment for their continued economic prosperity. 

Becoming Ottoman in Aleppo 

As she raided him up from childhood fearful of her responsibilities 

So must he now guide the nations with the reins of kingship. " H 

Maryana Marrash, perhaps the best-known woman poet in nineieenih- 
ceniury Syria, dedicated those tines- to Abdiil-Hamid's mother upon his 
accession 10 ihe throne. She was not atone in her native city of Aleppo in 
welcoming the accession of Abdtil-Hamid. Based on the written record they 
have lefl us, it seems that many of the Christians of Aleppo tentatively 
began to conceive of themselves as belonging within the Ottoman Empire in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. From their example, we may 
assume that similar transformations of identity were occurring among other 
Christians and Jews elsewhere in the Kerlilc Crescent as well. This newly 
configured Oltorcum identity explicitly acknowledged delinitions of political 
community wider than those the non-Muslims ha<l previously entertained 
city or millet. This "imagining" of a more broadly defined community did 
not constitute an intellectual embrace of a fully articulated Ottoman 
nationalism, however, Rather, it was a psychological drift away from a 
collective identity circumscribed by religious allegiances to one located 
within the boundaries and institutions of the empire. Indices of a nascent 
Ottoman identity among Aleppo's Christians included a sense of personal 
connection to events in ihe wider empire, an affection for the Ottoman 
royal house, ynd a confidents thai the Ottoman state provided the best 
protection lor their survival Faced with ihe perceived continuing hostility 
from their Muslim neighbors, many Christians in the city saw the Ottoman 
army as their protectors. 

Evidence of this transformation can be found in the diary of Na k um 
Bakhkhash, recorded between 1835 and 1S75 and which provides one of the 
very few surviving* non*elite voices from ihe period. Over time, Bakhkhash 
came to appreciate the Ottoman state as the best insurance that the 
sectarian violence, which had devastated his community in 1850 and had 
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threatened il again in 1 860, would not recur As a member of a self* 
conscious minority, a non*nalional empire whose sultan viewed all his 
subjects equally worthy of protection undoubtedly seemed the best political 
option to forestall rule by ihe '"mob" of his niglumares. It was an 
ideological transition that did not come easily to the diarist, however 
Bakhkhash initially saw the world divided into stark sectarian camps. One 
of the most striking features of his diary is the virtual absence of Muslims in 
his entries before I860* other than the undifferentiated collective "Islam'* of 
his fears* With his silence, Bakhkhash is perhaps a lilting representative of 
the insularity bred by the voluntary 1 sectarian segregation that marked most 
of his city's residential quarters a( the beginning of the Tanzimal period- 
Living as he did in the almost exclusively Christian neighborhoods of 

Judayda* he saw no need to mention individual Muslims al all There were a 
few exceptions, IJakhktiash sheltered the son of Sayyid Ahmad Nayyal for 
four days in I ft 35 from an Egyptian sweep of the city for conscripts. He and 
his family were, in turn, taken in during the riots of 1850 by Mustafa Sakif, 
who also sent the Bakhkhash family htiqluwu on the feast marking the end 
of Ramadan. 2 * We know from other entries lhai Bakhkhash laugh t (he 
elder Nayyal to read, but nowhere does he explain his relationship to 
Mustafa Sakif. 

The silence underlies whal was an almost impermeable social divide 
among the various religious communities that existed for Bakhkhash. Bui 
his insularity was seemingly more a product of his class than his religious 
faith. The elites of all communities continued Ihc patterns of mutual 
reciprocation and contacts, that weir already established in Ihe eighteenth 
century and reestablished in the aftermath of 1850. Such relationships arc 

only vaguely alluded lo in (he rare accounts of social gatherings of 

prominent Muslims* Christians, and Jews, to which the diarist noted that he 
was no* invited* Bakhkhash's parochialism is indicative of the Jeep psycho- 
logical divisions thai exisied among those who were rtot numbered among 
the city's notables* whether Muslims, Christians, or Jews. Tor the lower 
classes of every sect, social, and even more so political, life remained 
intimately linked to one's own religious community. With little to connect 
him with the lives of his ordinary Muslim neighbors. Bakhkhash viewed 
them as an enigma at best, the source of his greatest fears at worst. 

Nonetheless. Bakhkliash's entries in the aftermath of the "events" of 
1850 represented a personal evolution toward a political Oltomanism that 
would have pleased the Tanzimal reformers. An unabashed supporter of 
Ibrahim Pa^a, he was initially unconvinced of the Ottomans* slated 
intentions to extend the same freedoms to his community that the Egyptian 
administration had. But with the Tanzimal reforms, Bakhkhash became a 
partisan of the Ottoman royal house. In 1854. he recorded with approbation 
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thai Abdul-Merid had issued a decree pulling an end to bribery in the 
courts and at the governor's saray in avow to relurn justice lo i he empire/ 1 * 1 
As events healed up in Lebanon in I860. Bakhkhastfs old fears resurfaced. 
They quickly evaporated when the city's governor mobilized his troops lo 
patrol the Christian quarter as rumors of the rising in Damascus reached 
the city. The governor read a public proclamation thai he would nol allow 
any attacks, cither verbal or physical, against Christians, It seemed lo work* 
us hy the third week of July calm relumed lo (he cily. Pulling aside his 
earlier reservations about the Olloman stale's willingness lo protect his 
community, Bakhkhash was well on his way to becoming an Ottoman 

enthusiast, lie frequently reported ihe governor's walking lours in the 

Christian quarter with genuine admiration, noting thai once the governor 
had even greeted him personally* 

A year later, the Christians of Aleppo felt confident enough of the states 
protection that ihey held parlies to celebrate the accession of Abdul- Aziz as 
their new "king" (muhikututX 31 The choice of words Bakhkhash used was 
significant* "King* 1 rather than "sultan" had Biblical associations for 
Arabic-speaking Christians. Its presence in the entry suggests Bakhkhash's 
acceptance of the new sultan as his personal sovereign rather than simply 
being a distant alien ruler. In sharp contrast to the enthusiasm displayed by 
Aleppo's Christians for their new sultan, Shaykh aUUsluwani in Damascus 
noted that the event had passed in his city without celebration, except for 
the decorations hung on official buildings by the Ottoman officials/- 
Further hints of Bakhkhash* s personal odyssey toward Oltomanism occur 
tn his characterizations of the courtly manners of the Olloman officers 
whom he tutored in Arabic, the grandeur of official ceremonies he attended, 
his prayers for Olloman victories over Christian enemies, and ihe enthu- 
siasm bordering on patriotism thai he experienced hi military band concerts. 
In short, it seems that Bakhkhash was willing go embrace ihe Ottoman slate 
and its public ceremonies as long as it continued to protect his community 
from what he perceived as the continuing potential for physical harm 
emanating from the Muslim common people of his native city. While thai 
compact was maintained, he was perfectly content lo be loyal to the 
sultanate, to rejoice tn its celebrations, audio worry over its defeats. 

Although Bakhkhash's Otlomanist leanings are unfortunately anecdotal, 
there are indications that others in his native city shared his sympathies. 
The diary of ihe Armenian Catholic lay sodality of the Holy Spirit recorded 
many of the same reactions lo Osmauhhk in Aleppo as described by 
Bakhkhash. The recording secretaries noted that Sultan Abdul-Meeid had 
contributed 25,000 $*hurush for the construction of the Shaybani Armenian 
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Catholic Church, the largest single donation received, dwarfing the gift 
proffered by the Krench consul: a plaque thanking him was proudly 
displayed inside ihe church.** The diary also noted the festivities in the city 
surrounding the accession of Abdiil-Hamid to the throne in 1876, as well as 
the telegrams of congratulations sent by all the Catholic Metropolitans 
in the city to him on that occasion. 34 As was the case with Bakhkhash. 
the Arabic-speaking recorders of the Armenian Catholic diary referred to 
the new monarch as "our king/" They further recorded in )877 that the 
Ottoman army had provided Ihe pomp and ceremony for the arrival of the 
papal nuncio in the city. As an index of their willingness to promote an 
Ottoman identity, llie Catholic schools in Aleppo voluntarily added Turkish 
as a part of their established curriculum T>y 1878, before Istanbul made it 
mandatory. The city's governors frequently attended Catholic school 
graduation ceremonies and star pupils delivered speeches in Ottoman 
Turkish for their benefit, followed by shouts of ^Vadi^almmz <;ok ya$ti* 
( Long live our sultan) from the audience.-* 5 

The recorders' complacency with the sulhinate was shattered by the 
events of the summer of 1 90S when a miltlarv revolution ushered in the 
regime of the Committee of Union and Progress. The new regime was 
nationalist in its outlook ami although ii s initial proclamations contained 
affirmations of religious tolerance, ethnic lines were being hastily redrawn 
everywhere in the empire. The next year after an attempted cotmter*coup to 
restore Abdul-Humid, widescale violence directed against Armenians 
erupted throughout southeastern Anatolia* It is unclear from the historical 
record to what extent the anti-Armenian pogroms spread to Aleppo. The 
diary of the sodality records only thai Armenians were arrested in Aleppo 
and is silent as to any deaths* It did. however, record murders of Armenians 
in boih Antioch and the nearby hill town of Kasab^ 1 Significantly* unlike 
the case of 1850 when Muslim anger had been indiscriminate and targeted 
all Christians, this outburst was clearly ethnic, rather than sectarian in 
nature, as Christian Arabs were untouched by the violence- The CUP 
regime in Aleppo trailed on ihe headmasters of the city's schools to organize 
their .students in a parade as part of victory celebrations over tlie forces of 
the counter-revolution. The city's; Arab Catholics agreed to participate, 
while the Armenians kepi their children home for fear of what might 
happen.* 7 Although the military government eventually restored order in 
Anatolia* it did not restore confidence among Aleppo's Armenians and the 
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diary reported (hat by 1912. between thirty and forty Armenians were 
leaving the city cveiy week for the New World. - w 

With ihe end of the First World War, there were fears in Aleppo thai the 
Muslim Armenian violence convulsing southeastern Anatolia would spread 
to the city. A large number of the Armenians who had survived (he 
deportations from Anatolia in 1915 had cndc^J up in Ihe city as refugees. As 
food stores were scarce in the city and famine stalked the Syrian country- 
side, the Muslim poor increasingly resented their presence* In February 
1919* Muslim rioters attacked Armenian refugee camps in and around the 
city. At least forty-eight Armenians were killed and many more injured/"* 
As in 1909. none of this anger was directed .at A rabic-s peaking Christians, 
although there were attacks by Muslim bands on Christian Arab villagers 
elsewhere in northern Syria, Providing an indication that categories of 
identity were changing, the local newspaper, al-ttafafr* eschewed sectarian 
identities in its articles in 1919 in favor of national ones- 40 "I he readers were 
implored to remember the horrors committed against iheir Armenian 
brethren by ihe Turks and to be generous toward (hem, as was the Arab 
tradition. Nationalist rhetoric had drowned out the voice of sectarianism, at 
least in the public record. Further seeking to diffuse sectarian tensions, the 
Amir Faysal visited the city and delivered a speech on the unity of the 
Arabs, regardless of religion. Some of the city's prominent Muslims 
established a Committee of Arab Brotherhood, modeled after one already 
established in Damascus to promote Faysafs claim to Syria, through which 
they sought to inculcate the city's commoners with the ideals of a non- 
sccutrian Arabism^ 1 

In the winter of 191 l > 20. violence erupted between Armenians and Turks 
in the nearby Anatolian towns of Maras* Kilis, and Aintab. which had 
formed pari of Ihe former Ottoman province of Aleppo. There were fears 
that communal warfare would soon spread lo Aleppo as well These were 
fueled by the harrowing accounts of missionaries who had narrowly escaped 
tragedy in Anatolia* They reported a wave of religious warfare fanning out 
from Turkey iliai would surely soon engulf Aleppo. J- H. Jackson, the 
American consul, wrote to Admiral Mark H rtsioK his superior in Istanbul, 
thai the city hud seemed primed to explode. The Muslim populaiton was 
encouraged by ihe military victories of the Turkish Nationalists in KrencU- 
occupied Cilicia while British and hrench agents were trying to stir up 
Christian fears of Muslim "fanaticism." But a heavy snowfall during the 
week of February 14lh kept the potential rioters indoors and the anticipated 
rising failed to materialize. Consul Jackson credited himself with Ihe "non- 
event 1 ^ as he had gone with the Italian consul to see the governor. Naji Bey 
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al-Suwaydi. lo seek an increase in the presence of the Arab Army on the 
city's streets. His visit had an effect, he wrote, as both police and army 
patrols were intensified and "the hordes of Bedouin Arabs, Kurds, Turks, 
and Circassians at present temporarily taking refuge in the city was held in 
check for the day."* 1 - Some seventy years after the "Events*' of 1350 in the 
city, the "usual suspects" tribals and outsiders had remained constant* 

In the wake of the non-event* Amir Faysal again visited Ihe city to calm 
tensions. Probably at his urging, handbills appeared on March 8. 1920 with 
messages, designed lo heal potential communal fractures in a broad appeal 
lo Arabism. Consul Jackson recorded these os: "The Arabs are Arabs 
before Mows. Chrisu and Muhammad/ 1 "In spite of himself, ihe Moslem is 
(he brother of Christian and Jew" "Religion is God's and Ihe Fatherland 
belongs to His children" 43 Thai such propaganda was deemed necessary 
seems to indicate that despiie the aspirations ofArabisni. sectarian tensions 
remained buried in the psyche of Aleppo's population. Noi long after 
Faysal's visit, an Arab Club was formed and unlike the earlier Committee 
included members of prominent Christian and Jewish families, as well as the 
prominent Muslims who had already shown their commitment to Faysal. in 
a show of solidarity with ihe anli*French front. 4 * The old alliance between 
Muslim and Christian elites in Aleppo had reinvented itself as Arab 
nationalism. Some Muslims in Ihe cily might still conceive of an anti- 
kmperialist crusade, inchoate in the religious rhetoric of a jihad that would 
unite the Arabs of Aleppo with the Milli Kurds and Mustafa Kemal Paja's 
now triumphant army in Ciltcia. Some Catholics in the cily would alterna- 
tively welcome the coming of the Krcnch. But for most Christians and 
Muslims* the Amir Faysal had become their choice as monarch. The 
Christians undoubtedly shared with some of their Muslim neighbors a deep 
ambivalence ai what an Arab kingdom, with a Ilnshimile on its throne, 
might mean* But in 1920. it was the only viable political option left besides 
French occupation. 

Aleppo's Catholics had come a long way from their origins as a newly 
configured, sectarian community in the eighteenth century. They had been 
among the first peoples in the Middle Hast to embrace the new ideologies 
iind technologies of ihe West. By doing so, I hey advanced collectively from 
being nn economically deprived community to one that was both pros- 
perous and self*confidenL. In the struggle to assert their own stamp on the 
parameters of iheir community, they had to contend with both the Ottoman 
state and Rome, each with its own differing ideas as to the chain of 

4: Washington. "Records of the Department of Siaic Relating to Internal Afliiirs of Asia 
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command the community should respect- By 1900. Aleppo's Catholics 
could be reasonably smug about the fuel that they had won both battles and 
their church now reflected their interests, rather than those of some distant 
potentate, be he pope or sultan. Their story was a triumph of localism, at 
the same time their economic and ideological positions reflected a newly 
imagined cosmopolitanism. 

This is not to say that Aleppo's Catholics were unprepared lo accommo- 
date a nationalist restructuring of their identity as Arabs. Their tics lo their 
city's Muslim elites were key lo making such an "imagined community" 
possible* The history of (heir struggle within the politics of the millets 
could be evoked to establish their identity as Arabs or. at the least, 
Syrians. Nonetheless, it was an identity that sparked little initial enthusiasm 
among them. While Christians in Damascus and Palestine were often in (he 
vanguard of Arab nationalism, Aleppo's early nationalists were almost 
exclusively Muslim. The latest evolution of their identity into citizens of 
Syria and of the wider Arab homeland (hwam) was one the city's Christians 
had not participated in articulating. Aleppo's. Christians had fought to 
establish themselves as Catholics and they had moved tentatively toward 
defining themselves as Ottomans. But Arabism bad largely been imposed on 
them from outside their community. Their struggle to create a Syrian 
"national church" in the guise of the Melkile milh'i* which was articulated 
in Arabic as an Arab church meant, however, that the psychological leap to 
reconfigure themselves politically as cither Syrians or Arabs was uot 
insurmountable. 

Conclusion 

The end of the Firs) World War caught mosl of the inhabitants of the 
Ottoman Arab province off-guard politically, In thai regard, the Catholics 
of Aleppo were not alone* Those who were now to be conligured as Arabs 
suffered little of the war*s destruction as was wrought on the inhabitants of 
eastern Anatolia during (he war, or experienced by those of western and 
southeastern Anatolia in its aftermath. But disease and famine had deci- 
mated ihe inhabitants of the Arab provinces during the war years and the 
region was economically devastated al its end. Adding to the physical 
and emotional trauma endured by the region's inhabitants, there was 
confusion over the ends for which the war had been fought. Wilson's 
fourteen points seemingly promised that the Allies would promote political 
self'deierminalion among the peoples of the former Ottoman Empire. But it 
was also clear that the British and French armies in Iraq. Palestine, and 
Syria were not there simply to drive the Ottomans out as the Bolsheviks had 
published the Allies* plan lo partition the post-war Middle East. 

With the demise of Ottomanism* a nation-state seemed the only political 
option lo many. But which nation remained a problem for Arabic -speaking 
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elites who. unlike their contemporaries in the Balkans, had not yet 
fashioned in their political imaginations the physical boundaries of their 
nation, or nations, to he. Some Christian intellectuals had envisioned Syria 
as a nation with a history and culture unique unto itself to which Muslims, 
Christians, and Jews were equally the heirs. But others argued for the 
separation from it of an equally distinct Lebanon, which would be both 
** Phoenician" and Christian, Muslims in the region were slower to find 
comfort in a geographic identity that was devoid of religious sentiment. 
Identification as Arabs with an evocation of a glorious, and unambiguously 
Muslim, past undoubtedly seemed more comforting to them than an appeal 
to Syria's myriad prelslamic civilizations. Elsewhere in the predominantly 
Muslim regions of the empire, others found the translation of loyalties from 
tmutia to nation equally problematic. 

Perhaps it was only in Hgypt that the political elites could easily gravitate 
to the idea of "nation*' in (he aftermath of ihe Great War, The experience 
of the British occupation in Egypt, added to the growing economic chasm 
between the country's indigenous poor and its non-Kgyplian industrial and 
commercial bourgeoisie, helped to sow the seeds of a populist and nalivisi 
nationalism. A simple slogan, "Egypt for the Egyptians" could give voice to 
both political and economic aspirations. Anti-foreign sentiments had 
erupted in Egypt in 1882 and remained ever present in the country, 
providing a social cohesion to ihe discontented. 4 ^ But even in Egypt* which 
has had a distinct geographic and cultural identity for millennia, Copts 
could revel in the glories of Egypt's Pharaonic past but few Muslims look 
comfort in it, Islam held out for them a political, as well as a spiritual 
message, and urban ennui was channeled away from the nationalist Wafd 
party to the Muslim Brotherhood of Hasan al-Bantttt in the 1930s* The 
Brotherhood, unlike the Wafdisls t made no attempt to mollify the Copts* 
sparking fears .among them that a regime controlled by the Brothers might 
mean a return to the Pact of C U mar 

Turkish intellectuals hod been grappling with the definition of Turkism 
that would define the speakers of Turkish as a nation in the decades 
preceding the war. Nevertheless, Muslim peasants in Anatolia siill did not 
easily conceive themselves as being Turks any more than their counterpart 
to the south of the new international boundary thought of themselves as 
Arabs, The advocates of Arabism dreamed of creating a future by remem- 
bering the glories of the past. Turkism would abolish the past for some 
glorious vision of the future. But both movements were little more than 
intellectual exercises taken on by each nation's vvould*be elUes and their 
currents had barely touched the imagination of the ordinary putative Turks 
and Arabs al the war's end* Mustafa Kcmal would win his war against the 

"** Juan Cute, Cnftwfafiwt <otd Remttuion fa the Mi&tk /Avl." Social <md Cultural Origin* vf 
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post-war world order imposed by Christian armies in ihe imagination oi 
ordinary Turks - cloaked in (he rhetoric of ga2a (holy war). The Amir 
Faysal. fighting in the name of Arabisra, would lose. Mustafa KemaTs 
victory gave him the legitimacy, and the military force. Lo impose his own 
secular vision on his countrymen and -women, Faysal's defeat by the 
French and subsequent rescue by the British could only serve to dclcgitimatc 
both his regime and his legacy. 

For the Arabs of what would become the mandates of Lebanon, Syria. 
Palestine, Trans-Jordan, and Iraq, the parameters of political identity and 
the definition of Anderson's "imagined community'* were much more 
complex. In Egypt, almost everyone could at least agree thai they were 
Egyptian, even if Ihe thornier issues of whether or not they were also Arabs 
and should their stale be Islamic remained. The Turkish slate simply 
mandated that all its Muslim citizens were Turks whether they spoke 
Turkish or npl, posturing it new identity for [he union's Kurds a$ 
"Mountain Turks," One Nationalist publication making the claim for 
Turkey's right to annex the sanjak of Alexandretta (Halay) from French- 
occupied Syria stated thai the proof of the district's "Turkishnes," was the 
dialect of Arabic spoken as the mother tongue of its l Alawi inhabitants. 
Who but a Turk, its author asked rhetorically, could speak Arabic so 
badly? 46 

The inhabitants of the Fertile Crescent, now 4 artificially caned into five 
mandated nalions-lo-bc, lacked cither the history* or 'he political cohesion 
of a victorious elite to 1'os.ter a smooth transfer from communal to national 
identities. Most of the elites of the region had come to imagine themselves 
as '*Otlomans'~ by 1914. They, as was Ihe case for the Catholics of Aleppo, 
recognized thai, whatever their competing definitions of individual identity, 
i.e. Sunni Muslims. Orthodox Christians. Syrians, Palestinians, Baghdadis, 
Jerusalemiles. or Arabs, they were subsumed under a broader political 
rubric as being Ihe subjects of the Ottoman sultan. Thai loyalty was created 
largely by default in thai it allowed them to retain whatever identity llwy 
held as primary lo be included in a broader coalition of Ottoman citizens. 
Whether they would have remained content to idemify themselves as such 
hnd the war not occurred and given the increasingly Turkish nationalist 
ideology of the CUP regime in Istanbul, remains a question of intense 
speculation. 

With the end of the war, and despite the hopes of some Muslims in the 
Aleppo region, reconstituting the empire was not an option. Faced with 
that understanding, Muslim elites and not a few Christians across Syria 
scrambled to express their allegiance to Faysal's Arab Kingdom as their 
only alternative lo French or British occupation* The definition of what an 
Arab was had not yet been fully articulated and the parameters for inclusion 
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into lhat political community were, and still are not for thai mailer, entirely 
clear. That some could construct their political selves primarily as Arabs, 
with iheir religious identity subordinate to a national one. represented a real 
revolution in the "imagining" of political community in the region. The 
hopes of thai nascent identity would be challenged* however by the new 
mandatory regime that the Europeans had put into place in newly <lrawn 
political entities whose borders had been drawn reflecting European* and 
not Arab, polilical and economic aspirations. 



CONCLUSION 



The changing boundaries of political community in (he 
Ottoman Arab world 



Political identity for ihe sultan's Arab subjects was initially vested in the 
town or village they inhabited or by their tribal affiliation if they were not 
sedentary. Any sense of social or political loyally beyond those narrowly 
defined limits was invariably vested in religious faith. Language differences 
were undoubtedly noted, but a shared language did not create endogamy. 
This was most apparent among the Muslim elites where Turkish-speaking 
Ottomans posted to the Arab lands often sought out brides from local 
Ashrqf families* Among the Christians* Greek-speakers from Cyprus or 
beyond were absorbed over time into the Arabic-speaking Rum of Syria but 
the Armenians in Aleppo, who by the eighteenth century were largely 
Arabic-speakers, remained Armenians in their communal identification 

whether adherents of the Gregorian or Catholic riv?. If asked to which 

community they belonged, we must assume th-al the ancestors of those who 
call themselves Arabs today would have responded, as. many still do in the 
Middle East, by staling their religion- II was perhaps only the Bedouin who 
entertained the possibility of actually being Arabs but that identity would 
have been M best secondary to their tribal affiliation. These time-honored 
parameters of "imagined community" did nol change when the Ottomans 
added the Arabic-speaking regions to their empire. The stability the new 
regime provided in the first centuries of its rule, however, opened the door 
to an increased European commercial presence in the region. That, in turn, 
had a dramatic impact on some of the region's Christian and Jewish 
inhabitants, first economically and then ever so slowly on their sense of 
political community. Change affected only a very lew, yet the articulations 
of identity by those commercial elites who emerged in the period oi 
transition were crucial in th-c evolution of the "imagined" boundaries of 
community, first from tai/'a lomitlet and then from empire to nation for the 
region's non-Muslims, 

The rise of the nalion-staies in Western Europe and Ihe concomitant 
expansion of European commercial and political poweF in the early modem 
period affected every part of the globe* in the centuries following the voyages 
of Columbus and da Gama. Contact with (he Europeans proved devastating 
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for the indigenous peoples of the Americas and parts of sut>Saharan 
Africa- Bui everywhere, economic, social, and political hierarchies were 
challenged, if not overturned. No place was ever quite the same as it had 
been before, although not everyone suffered from the transition to what 
Wallcrstein has termed I he "capitalist world economy/* Those indigenous 
elites who were complicit in the European expansion prospered in the age of 
transition* Included in that category were those kingdoms in West Africa 
that enriched themselves off the slave trade, the Chinese merchants who 
expanded their operations into South-East Asia following the Europeans, 
and an emerging non-Muslim commercial class in the Ottoman Empire, 

Europeans had traded in the Middle Cast since the Middle Ages* As such, 
there was no dramatic entrance as so often marked iheir arrival elsewhere, 
or any accompanying "culture shock" for (he indigenes, Europeans had 
merely been one of the many groups of strangers who Eiad found their way 
to (lie caravan cities of t he Arab world before (he arrival of the Ottomans, 
jostling in the region's markets with myriad other outsiders Indians, 
Africans. Byzantines, and Central Asians. Due to thai familiarity, the 
Europeans faced few of ihe restrictions that sometimes greeted their arrival 
elsewhere in Asia. But over time the relationship, which once had been more 
or less that of equals, changed as the balance of military power shifted in 
Europe's direction. With that shift, the Europeans, armed with a new 
assertiveness. were able to win concessions for themselves and their pro* 
leges, who were almost exclusively non-Muslims. That they were from the 
minority religious communities would eventually create significant shifts in 
the social hierarchy governing Muslim relations with non-Muslims. But thai 
role was not established by European design. Rather. Ihc non-Muslims, and 
especially Syria's Christians, were simply more willing to learn the prerequi- 
site languages and skills for dealing with the Tranks than were local 
Muslims. And the Europeans themselves for reasons of religious prejudice 
or simple political expediency preferred to employ them over Muslims who 
might better them in the local Muslim courts. 

Using lhai connection to the wider world, individual Christians in Syria 
became wealthy through trade in the eighteenth century. This is not to sny 
that the vasl majority of Christians were siill either peasants or in the ranks 
of the urban poor. Rather, a Christian Arab commercial elite emerged 
where none had existed before. While it is tempting to link this transforma* 
lion to the explosion in the numbers of berttis issued by European consuls 
to local Christians, many of the prominent Christian merchants in Lebanon 
and Syria never held the post of dragoman, honorary or otherwise. Most 
were. how r ever. Uniate Catholics. 1 do no! mean to suggest lhaL their 
Catholicism was somehow causal to their commercial interests, providing a 
"Catholic mercantilist ethic" to stand in opposition to WcbcKs Protestant 
capitalist one. Nor had the missionaries anticipated that outcome. Rather 
than seeking to create a class of incipient entrepreneurs, they held out the 
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possibility of education as an inducement to apostasy, confident that only 
ignorance and "fanaticism" kept the Easlern*rite Christians from aeknowl* 
edging the Holy Father in Rome as their true spiritual guide. But those 
educated by the missionaries were better equipped to take advantage of 
change. Alternatively, thoH* who had already emerged as members of the 
mercantile elite in Syria increasingly saw* ihc Catholic option as furthering 
their own political ambitions* whether they had received a Catholic educa- 
tion or not. 

The political options the local Christians had for most of the Ottoman 
centuries were vested in control of the local hierarchies of the various 
Eastern-rite churches* The see of the Patriarch of Anlioch, under whose 
authority most Arabic-speaking Christians in Syria were subsumed, enjoyed 
a centuries-old tradition of autonomy. Theelergv and the laity of Damascus 
had for most of that period chosen the men who would occupy the 
ecclesiastical throne. White thai might still he acceplable in the main. 
resentment began to grow among the Christian commercial bourgeoisie 
elsewhere over Damascus* control over the appointment of ihe men who 
would occupy the metropolitan sees in their own cities. The antagonism 
between the various urban centers was further fueled by the fact that 
Damascene Christians, relatively untouched by a European presence, had 
not experienced the same degree of economic transformation as had their 
coreligionists in either Aleppo or the coastal port cities. Instead, preexisting 
trading hierarchies prevailed in Damascus, willi Arabic-speaking Jews and 
Muslims dominating the commercial sectors and Christians largely confined 
to the artisan or laboring classes. 

Damascene Christian sources suggest that the Orthodox of the city 
viewed their coreligionists in Aleppo ns crass commercial upstarts, without 
the centuries of refinement and clerical traditions thai they assigned to their 
own community. Damascus' sons disproportionate!) filled Syria's semin- 
aries and typically controlled the high offices of the church in Syria* The 
contest for control of the see of Antioeh between pro-Catholic and 
Orthodox factions could he interpreted as a clash between a newly emerging 
commercial claw and an established ecclesiastic elite- There were none- 
theless many in Damascus who supported the Catholic cause and geography 
alone does not e-xplain why certain individuals would choose one faction 
over the other Rather, on the one side stood those who had profited- or 
hoped to profit, from change and on the other were those who clung to 
"tradition 1 * as it had served them well. As theological discussions played 
only a minuscule part in the polemic and counter* polemic, the divide 
seemingly lay between those who welcomed contact with the Franks and 
those who were wary of them a European imagined "modernity" versus a 
secure Middle Eastern ''tradition.*' 

The political dynamics of the conflict healed up dramatically in the 
eighteenth century as the milkts were articulated in Istanbul as an instru- 
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menl of slate policy. The increasing interference of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople in the politics of the patriarchate of Anlioch in the 
seventeenth century gave way to outright intervention in the eighteenth 
century. This intrusion was not necessarily interpreted by those involved as 
having an ethnic subtext, however Fr. Burayk was witling to cast his lot 
with a Cypriot-born Patriarch rather than un Arab prelcndex. The Western 
world-view that many of the Catholics had absorbed from their Latin 
mentors undoubtedly helped them to "imagine" the conflict in "national" 
categories* 1 In their correspondence to the Vatican, they characterized their 
enemies as "Greeks" and themselves as "Arabs" even if ihey remained 
simply the "loyal Rum" in their letters lo the sultan. The use of ethnic 
categories was not simply a construction designed lo appeal to the Latin 
West as the men whu controlled the patrikhttne m Istanbul increasingly 
envisioned their church as properly the political preserve of Hellenes. Whai 
had been initially a regional or perhaps even a class contest, as well as 
incidentally a theological one. was now transformed by lhe rhetoric of 
ethnic struggle. That ideaitification was aided bolh by the adoplion of 
Arabic by the Catholic faction as their lklurgical language and by their 
appeal lo newly reconfigured history as the "authentic Church" in the see of 
Anlioch. i.e. Syria, in the petitions forwarded to the Porte in their defense. 

The Porte had by the tnid-eighteenth century firmly moved lo support 
Orthodoxy. To win their autonomy, Syria's Catholics had to establish that 
their desired autonomy from the church of Constantinople was justified by 
the weight of "tradition* 1 ' By necessity, they invoked a history that posited 
that there had always been a separate "Syrian" church. That understanding 
was finally given official approval with the establishment of the Melkitc 
millet in 1848. Although the majority of the community ofth<? Rum in Syria 
remained loyal to Orthodoxy throughout the Ottoman period, the emer- 
gence of a Syrian-based church, articulated in Arabic, had repercussions for 
them as well. As prosperity and education became more widely distributed 

among Syria's Rum in the nineteenth century* the issue of the linguistic 
dysfunction between laity and clergy reeanerged. Throughout the Arab 
provinces, the question of which language one spoke was injected into 
questions of religious Identity, a development encouraged 4£ lhe Melkite 
Catholics and Protestants began to make inroads into the ranks of the 
faithful by offering education in Arabic. As was the case elsewhere hi the 
Ottoman Empire, an identity vested in language and religious community 
proved difficult to ignore. Ironically, given their ancestors' initial passivity 
to the issue of their Arabness. the Orthodox Christians of Syria could be 
counted, more than any other Christian community, firmly in the ranks of 
the nationalists by I9IS. In contrast, many of the Uniatcs- opted for the 
French, reflecting the revived Latin Catholic educational mission of the 
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second half of the nineteenth century and the use of religion by France lo 
create a political bridgehead in the region* 

The embrace of Arabism by Christian Syrians contrasts markedly to the 
stubborn allegiance of Baghdad's Jewish community to an identity defined 
solely by faith. The Syrian Christian and Iraqi Jewish commercial elites had 
emerged as a result of a growing European commercial presence in their 
homelands and were products of an evolving world-system dominated by 
the West* Both groups responded creatively lo the challenges of the new 
order By the start of the twentieth century* both had embraced various 
aspects of a European-defined "modernity;" outwardly symbolized by (heir 
adoption of Western dress and their openness lo Western education for 
their children. Bolh had developed trade networks far beyond their home- 
lands and had become commilied to a political Ottomanism by i*)14 as the 
best practical option to maintain their prosperity and protect iheir commu- 
nity. Hut when that was no longer a viable political option, mosl Christians 
in Syria, with the notable exception or the Maronites, were willing to adapt 
to Ihe politics of nationalism, albeit even if not always enthusiastically. In 
contrast, the Jewish leadership in Baghdad sought British protection, as the 
Maromte leadership in Lebanon cast their lot with the French. 

The Jews of Iraq and the Maronites of Lebanon stand as counter* 
examples lo the various factions of Syria's Rum who had tentatively moved 
beyond Ottomanism to Arabism. Neither of the former two communities 
had suffered the internal political dissension that had so plagued the Rum 
in Syria for most of the Ottoman centuries. As a result, communal identity 
for them remained as it had been at the start of the Ottoman period, vested 
in their religious identity. True in a nod to the rhetoric of nationalism. 
Maronites could dream of an independent Lebanon, but it was. envisioned* 
for all practical purposes, as a Maronite condominium. Some Iraqi Jews 
began to tlirl with Arab nationalism in the 1920s* But concurrent with their 
experiment with Arabism, was a growing interest among others in their 
community in politico! Zionism, another religious communal identity 
reconfigured as nationalism* These two examples indicate that the dawn of 
ihe twentieth century did not necessarily mean the end of sectarian identities 
as primary in the Middle Kast. Rather, older definitions of community, 
ba&ed on religious la*th, could simply be repackaged as nationality in an 
overlay through which the Middle Eastern traditions of communalism were 
visible as palimpsest in newly minted nationalisms. 

In historical retrospect. Christian Syrians were undoubtedly nudged lo 
imagine themselves as Arabs in the early twentieth century by their 
disastrous experience with their Muslim neighbors in the mid-nineteenth 
century. The same economic trends that had served lo benefit Syria's 
Christians materially and politically had created a growing chasm between 
them and Syria's Muslims. The surviving historical record docs not support 
a thesis thai non-Muslims were subject to debilitating discrimination during 
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the early centuries of Ottoman rule. Yet, there can also be no question that 
they enjoyed complete equality with the Muslims either. Even more critical 
than the discrimination they faoed under certain circumstances in the 
Muslim courts, however, was the psychological hierarchy that governed 
relations between the communities* imposed by custom, law, and tradition. 
Muslims rightly fell that the sharTa established their precedence over non- 
Muslims* and non-Muslims must have sensed that in regards to the 
majority's political consciousness, ihey were marginalized at best. 

All that began to change with the rise of a non-MusHm commercial 
bourgeoisie. Morc important than their wealth, as there had always been 

individual non-Muslims who were rich, was the growing political assertive- 

ness thai some Christians began to display* In pari, this was due to their 
links to the Wesl and the support ihey could increasingly expect from the 
Furopean ambassadors and consuls. Thai assertiveness was ironically also a 
product of the frequent squabbles between the religious factions played out 
in the Muslim courts. Alexander Russell noted in the mid-eighteenth 
century iJiai the monetary extortion to which the Christians were frequently 
subjected by the Ottoman authorities m Aleppo was due to the attention 
they had called to themselves by their protracted bickering in the Muslim 
courts. In this regard, they again provide a telling contrast with the region's 
Jews, many of whom also enjoyed European protection and were wealthy, 
but who were rarely subjected to Muslim anger in the Ottoman period. The 
circumspect anonymity the latter community exercised in avoiding the 
Muslims* public guze proved to be an effective strategy. But by frequently 
taking their troubles to the local Muslim courts and beyond to the Porte. 
Syria's Christians gained political confidence and experience that would 
serve them in pressing their concerns on other matters as well Their 
growing confidence and political acumen also contributed to a Muslim 
perception that the Christians were openly challenging the esiablished social 
hierarchy; which in fuel ihey were. H was that sense of political confidence, 
more thiin their wealth or religions faith, which served to distance them 
from their Muslim neighbors. In addition to all these factors, the Christians 
suffered another disability that served to distinguish them from their Jewish 
rivals in that ihey shared a religious faith with the European powers and 
were frequently identified with them in the minds of the Muslim majority. A 
simitar association, whether deserved or not, had helped to bring about a 
period of genuine historical persecution by the state in the early M-amluk 
period. A revived rhetoric of crusade and jihad* arlicu3ated by both 
Europeans and Muslims, in the nineteenth century similarly served to 
deepen the psychological chasm between Muslims and Christians. 

Putting aside the question of whether the House of Osman was more 
tolerant than other Muslim regimes in its early centuries, the Ottoman state 
did take the lead in proclaiming the equality of all the sultan's subjects in 
the nineteenth century* While thai positive intervention served to alienate 
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Muslim Arabs from the Ottoman ruling elite, it created bonds of apprecia* 
lion for the sultan, if not actual loyally, among the Christians of the Arab 
provinces. He was no longer an alien and capricious ruler but had been 
transformed into a benign "king" in their collective imagination. For the 
first time* Christians could look beyond their mi/lets and began to imagine 
themselves as Ottomans, in it newly found patriotism that they incidentally 
shared with Jews throughout the empire. Hear of the bigotry of the Muslim 
mob pushed Christians in Syria toward an embrace of Ouomairam jus! as 
fear of the Christian mob moved Jews in Ihc Balkans to do the same. 

As the Ottoman stale moved io proclaim the equality of a IK Muslims, 
and especially those in the urban underclass, must have fell thai ihc 
Christians had lost eheir right to protection by violating the long-standing 
hierarchy established by the Pact of c Umar. reelings of fear* loathing, 
jealousy, anger, and a deep sense of betrayal combined to set off the 
intercommunal violence of mid-nineteenth century Syria. In no other pari 
of the Ottoman Arab world was a non-Muslim community so visible in iu 
embrace of the new world-order, or for that matter, more vigorous in 
pushing for enlargement of its rights. The extent of the violence and the 
anger expressed by Muslims against Christians in Syria led Europeans to 
posit that Muslims had always been deeply bigoted against non~Muslinis. 
They found further proof of this in Lhe aniUChrisiian violence that broke 
out in the Balkans and Anatolia in the waning decades of the century. 

There was, however, an important difference in the two cases. The latter 
violence wa-s intcrcthnic as well as being intcr-communal as it contained a 
sublexl of newly inculcated nationalisms, Muslims in the Arabic-speaking 
lands might lash out at the local Christians out of some visceral fear of the 
''Franks." But their coreligionists in the Balkans and Anatolia faced the 
very real possibility of being physically displaced should their Christian 
neighbors triumph* That had happened to Muslims previously in Greece, 
Serbia, and the Caucasus. M uslim refugees from those areas contributed to 
the growing religious/ethnic polarization in regions that were still ethnically 
mixed* Krom the perspective of late twentieth-century naiionaList violence* 
the anti-Christian violence in Syria at mid-nineteenth century seems 
somehow more "medieval** and less explicable than the ethnically based 
outbursts that would haunt the empire from 1875 onward. Bui the lack of 
an ethnic dimension to the conflagration in an age when all identities were 
being recast along ethnic lines helps to explain why there were no further 
major sectarian outbursts in Syria after 1 860- 

There is little doubt that on the surface, the intercommunal rupture 
between Muslims and Christians had been partially restored by 1914, In 
part, the chasm was never probably as deep as the levels of destruction at 
mid-century would suggest. Elite Muslims und Christians had much in 
common before the "events" and those common interests* while damaged, 
did not vanish in the aftermath of the riots. Both groups undoubtedly 
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became more sensitive lo potential sectarianism than before, due to the 
violence unleashed by Lhe Muslim *"mi>b" - a collective which each detested 
for differing reasons. Common interests again helped to produce common 
action and elites on both sides of the religious divide worked to diffuse any 
further potentially explosive incidents* Religious hatred did not disappear 
entirely, but as in earlier centuries the Muslim urban elite had learnt lhal 
it must be controlled. For Christians, the "events" came as a sobering 
wake-up call. Some reacted lo lhe sectarian outbursts as the final push lo 
send them fiecing lo safely in Beirut. Egypt* or the Americas, but many 
more reaii/ed tiiat their futures continued to lie in the cities where they were 
bom* For elite Muslims, the chastisement of the Christians had come at 
great cost and it is doubtful many would have welcomed a return to 
violence, l : or both groups, the breathing spell provided between I860 and 
1914 permitted a reassessment of both the past and itie future, lhe result 
was a tentative reformulation of identity that, while noi eliminating religion 
as a key component of any individual's sense of self-identity > provided a 
broader notion of political community that might accommodate religious 
differences. 

Disparate intellectual trends also helped to bring about reconciliation. 
For the Syrian Christians* their long struggle with the Greeks in the millei+i 
Rum h<id led them first lo conceive of themselves as Syrians and then as 
Arabs. Once thai identity was established, they were able lo perceive the 
secular classics of the Muslim Middle Ages as their own. Other Christians 
reached the same conclusion, lhanks to the education they received in 
classical Arabic in missionary schools, Muslims could share in the apprecia- 
tion of the same tradition, while positing that its greatness was primarily the 

result of its having been Muslim and only secondarily as being Arab* In the 

Muslims' interpretation of th-e past, the Arabs had found greatness as 
Muslims* Islam had provided the inspiration for Arab civilization and 
withoul it. lhe Arabs would have remained marginalized on the world stage. 
Christian Arab intellectuals, by contrast, often pointed lo the genius of 
Arabic culture before Islam, The differing emphases were subtle and could 
be ignored in a general rush lo embrace Arabism. bui they were nonetheless 
significant, 

This newly transfigured conception of identity was ai odds with what had 
prevailed for most of the history of lhe Ottoman period when religion had 
stood as the primary significt' of political community. Bui thai orderly 
universe began to crumble in the second half of the nineteenth century with 
the reconfiguring of religious identity as nationality and willi the counter 
attempts by Ottoman intellectuals and bureaucrats to fashion an Ottoman 
political identify I hat might transcend ethnically based nationalisms* Kor 
people such as Na c um Bakhkhash, it remained inconceivable lhat a 
collective identity could embrace bolli his people and * fc lslanV* painlessly. 
The Ottoman state had* on the other hand, effected a tentative policy of 
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non-sectarian equality. Muslims were still dominant politically, but the slate 
was becoming less Muslim in its law and orientation. Adding to their 
susceptibility to a newly articulated identity as Ottomans, the Jewish and 
Christian elites in the Arab lands had become cosmopolitan in their 
economic and cultural interests. The possible division of the empire into 
hostile states based on ethnicity could only harm those interests* Loyally to 
the sultan in a non-national empire was sell-evidently in their best economic 
and political interests. 

In their tentative embrace of QsmatthUk* however. non-Muslims had 
stepped outside (lie more narrowly defined boundaries of their communities 
as millets. Oltomanism served as an ideological transition from an identity 
configured solely by religious faith to nationalism being advanced by the 
intellectual elites among Arabic-speaking Muslims and Christians. That is 
not to say that religious community had lost its primacy for most ol the 
inhabitants of the empire, Muslim and non-Muslim alike* But the "events" 
had proven to many in all religious communities that more widely con- 
structed political identities were also possible and indeed perhaps necessary. 
It remained to be seen if that realization would produce a construction of 
political community defined by culture rather lhan religion. More impor* 
tantly* the question of whether a political community, which was imagined 
by and conformed to the interests and values of elites of whatever religion, 
would percolate down to those who did not enjoy the same economic and 
social status. The violence of the mid-century hud represented the response 
of ordinary* Muslims to change and it is not at all clear that they were yet 
ready to imagine themselves within a community defined solely as Arab 
without the modifier Muslim. 1 

In the heady days of Arab nationalism following the First World War, 
Kamil al-Ghazzi wrote the history of Aleppo in the tradition of the Muslim 
chroniclers of his native cilv. His account was heavily weighted toward the 
Ottoman period, as befit a lawyer trained in Ottoman academies. Signifi- 
cantly, Christians appear only twice in his narrative, firstly in a pro-Catholic 
version of the events of I sis and then as victims of (he riot of 1850. Roth 
accounts reflect the elite Muslim sensibilities prevalent in his native city. The 
first was an affirmation that the ongoing alliance between Catholic and 
Muslim elites in the city, forged in the "long" eighteenth century, was still 
intact. AI-Ghazzi's version of the "events" of 1850 posits lawless outsiders 
as the perpetrators of the anarchy, thereby invoking the Muslim elite's 
attempt to distance themselves from the rioters after the fact. Al-Ghazzi 
went further, however, as he used the outbreak of sectarianism in his native 
city as an object lesson for the ideology of nationalism. Immediately 
following his account of the riots, he inserted a homily on the Arab 

: On thti ilydimctton behieen diws and notifies in Syria as to the reception *rf the Arah 
nation alist message sec Gclvin. Divided lAtyttities. 
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traditions of hospitality and love for those with whom they share the same 
tongue.- 1 Although it is telling thai he seemingly conflates "Arab* 11 with 
"Muslim Arabs/' his parameters of good citizenship were far from subtle. 
Good Syrians do not kill their neighbors even if they practice a different 
religion* In Damascus, Muhammad Kurd-^Ali's history of Syria carried 
much the same message without al-Ghazzi's ambiguity over the authenticity 
of the Christian Syrians" "Arabncss/' That such calls for sectarian recon- 
ciliation were written so soon after inlercommunal violence had wracked 
neighboring Anatolia tells us much about the lessons learned by Syria's 
Muslim elites in the second half of the nineteenth century* 

This recasting of the history of the Ottoman period grew out of a sense of 
optimism, It now seemed possible to reimagine political community in the 
Arab world without sectarianism, The communal rupture signaled by the 
sectarian violence of the mid-nineteenth century was not completely healed, 
however. Representatives of ihe old Muslim elites in the newly configured 
mandates o( Syria and Iraq could find common ground with their more 
recently arrived Jewish and Christian counterparts under the banner of 
Arabism. In Egypt, nationalists protesting the continued British occupation 
in 1SI9, whether Muslims or Copte. marched under a flag thai linked cross 
and crescent as a national symbol. But in the newly created mandates of 
Lebanon and Palestine, sectarianism was enshrined as law. Furthermore, 
the only two independent Arab states to emerge out of the Ottoman 
debacle. Yemen and Saudi Arabia, proclaimed themselves to be governed 
solely by Muslim law, even if it were the Zaydi Shi'a version in the former 
and the Hanbnli in the latter. 

National identity, based on language, has not eliminated sectarian 
identities in the lands of Ihe former Ottoman Empire, Even in places where 
the rhetoric of nationaliMn is particularly strong, it is often conflated with 
religion. Turkey's ruling elite stubbornly clings to AtaiQrfc's secular vision, 
but dots not find that at odds with (he fact ihat the liberator is given the 
honorific title of Gazi (warrior of the faith)* In Serbia, former Communists 
wrapped themselves in the trappings of Orthodoxy and vowed to save 
"Holy Kossovo/' Kvents of the hue twentieth century have also shown that 
sectarianism as political ideology could reemerge in the former Arab 
provinces of the empire and in the State of Israel. Bat religion has remained 
potentially a political rallying symbol for some in the United Suites as well 
and it is not just in the lands of the former Ottoman Empire that religious 
identity has survived modernity into the age of postmodernism. The history 
of the non-Muslim communities in the Ottoman Arab world suggests, as 
many postmodernist scholars now hold, (hat any identity, whether political 
or otherwise, is indeed vested in an intellectual construction. But as long as 



- Ka mil al-Citui/w> Xohr afafatwb ft tarikh Hatob flTw River of Gold in Ihe History of 
Aleppoj 3 vols. (Aleppo. 1923 26). vol. HI pp. 382 S&. 
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that construction holds validity for those who embrace it, it is for them as 
solid and unchanging as if it were primordial. Unlike a presumably 
primordial identity, however, it can shift as the alternatives are articulated 
and accepted by the individual as being equally vulid. Such a process 
occurred among the non-Muslims of the Ottoman Empire with many 
making the conscious choice at various times throughout the four centuries 
of Ottoman rule to embrace a political community beyond thai which they 
had inherited as "tradition." 



Glossary 



uhl ul-dtiiinma Christians, Jews, and Zoroastriaos who liav-e accepted the political 
sovereignly of Muslims over their lives in return for freedom of worship. life and 
property 

Arabhtun commonly used in Ottoman Turkish for geographical Syria: in Mtxkrrn 
Turkish, Arabia 

ashraf those descended from the Prophet's family; singular, sharif 

Avrupa rticcart a non-Muslim merchant who held a patent from the sultan 
conferring most of (he privilege* enjoyed by the proteges of ihe Europeans 

herat ;i patent of office issued by the sultan 

herath one holding a berat, but more commonly a protege of the Eu ropeans under 
the terms of a capitulatory treaty 

Mf*a innovation, deemed a sin by Muslim scholars 

Capitulations treaties allowing Europeans to reside and trade m the sultan's 
domains 

Caiholiros spiritual head of the Armenian and Nestoriau churches 

ithimmi non-Muslim subject of a Muslim ruler 

dru^oniHii translator 

Ecumenical Patriarch the Patriarch of Constantinople, title connotes that he was 
the supreme head of all ihe Orthodox faithful 

/ . ■ . Israrl the Land of Israel, the word Jews used to name the geographical space 
that was for Christians, Palestine 

fatwa judicial ruling by it Muslim legal authority 

frank Western European Christian to the inhabitants of the Ottoman b'mpirc* 
later mare specifically a European Roman Catholic 

ghurusk Arabic name for one of two silver coins, the Netherlands h*eu\\wuluiUT 
and the Spanish rval. which were rough !> equivalent and which served as the 
monetary standard in the Ottoman Arab Levant before the Ottoman currency 
reforms of the Tan/imat 

hizmvtkar literally "servant" but in Ottoman patents il designated a commercial 
agent 
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Jacobite A Christian who follow in the monophysite tradition established by 
Ya*qttb Barda'i. Known in Arabic as Suryani 

jizytt hcad-iax levied on all adult male non-Muslim subjects of a Muslim ruler 
kajir an infidel who docs not believe in the one indivisible God of the Qufan 

Mi/KtEuk a male slave: »Im> the name of the dynasty that dominated Egypt and 
Syria from 1260 until 1517 

Marcmitc A Christian following in the tradition cslablishoJ by St. Marun in the 
sixth century, 

Mclktiir an Arabic-speaking Greek Orthodox Christian, later those of the commu- 
nity who fceume Unias*tf 

milfet the political body governing non-Muslim religious communities in the 
Ottoman Empire in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 

millet htm the head of a mrffcv. cither patriarch or chief rabbi 

Muituphysite Christian dogma holding that Christ had only one nature, divine 

Mufli Muslim legal scholar reexamined by the government U> issue judicial rulings 

Osmanhhk embodying "Ottoman-ness 11 ; ideology of patriotism to the Ottoman 

state and sultan 

Pact of Imar the legal contract governing the rights and limitations of non- 

Muslims in a Muslim slate 

patrikhane the patriarchate* Literally meaning the residence of the patriarch, it was 
used in the Ottoman period as a synecdoche for the office itself 

Porte the Ottoman government in Istanbul Europeans came to call the Foicign 
Ministry* the "Sublime Porte" after its remarkable gateway hut natives of the 
Ottoman Arab lands called the Ottoman government the "gate" long before that 

Hum Greek Orthodox Christians. 

Satafiyya Muslim reformist legal school that developed in the late nineteenth 
century* 

\aray palace: seraglio 

Sepharttim Jews originally from the Iberian peninsula 

jcyhSlhlam chief jurist in the Ottoman state 

shari'a body of Muslim law 

lan/iniat period of Ottoman reform, 1839 7ft. 

TSrkfSISk embodying 'Turkish ness"; ideology of Turkish nationalism 
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